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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
money sent to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 


Readers are invited to send us the names of friends who 
might be interested in a current copy of the Forest and Stream. 
We shall be glad to forward a specimen number to any 
person whose address may be furnished us for that purpose. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

One of the sections of the bill introduced into the Senate 
during the last session by Mr. Proctor as a new game law 
for the District of Columbia, provided “That wherever in 
this act possession of any birds, fowls, or meats is prohib- 
ited, the fact that the said birds, fowls, or meats were 
killed or captured outside the district of Columbia shall 
constitute no defense for such possession” And one factor 
in the regret that Senator Proctor’s bill did not become a 
law was the belief that such a prohibition as was here con- 
templated was necessary to prevent the sale in Washing- 
ton of out-of-season game killed elsewhere. It was recog- 
nized to be a national disgrace that the Capital city should 
afford an open market in close time, and so should be con- 
verted into a dumping ground for game killed in vari- 
ous States. 


There is unalloyed satisfaction in the discovery by judi- 
cial test that the present law of the District is all-suffi- 
cient to serve the purpose sought to be attained by Senator 
Proctor’s measure. We give in our game columns to-day, 
in advance of its publication elsewhere, the full text of 
the decision just rendered by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in determination of this point. In 
brief, the court holds that the clause of the statute forbid- 
ding the having in possession of game during the close 
time applies to all game, irrespective of its source of sup- 
ply, and whether killed within the District or outside its 
borders. 





This is the most important game law decision ever ren- 
dered in the District of Columbia courts; it clears the 
way for action which will be far-reaching in its effect upon 
the game supply of those States from which birds are 
gathered for the Washington market. It is more important 
still in its moral effect. The text of the decision as an ad- 
mirable exposition of some of the basic principles of game 
protection is worthy of careful reading. Chief Justice 
Alvey’s reasoning is clear, logical, convincing, and in line 
with the principle laid down in the Forest anp Stream 
Platform Plank that “The sale of game should be prohib- 
ited at all seasons.” 





Some months ago we reported a decree from the Treas- 
ury Department of Venezuela regulating the hunting of 
herons and the gathering of their plumes for millinery 
purposes. While somewhat indefinite in its terms, the 
decree was intended so to restrict the huoting methods as 
to preserve the stock from the extermination which has 
overtaken so many rookeries; and the Venezuelan 
Government was warmly commended for its intelligent 
action. We have now to record the annulment of the 
decree by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 
finds the measure unconstitutional and void. From a 
translation, supplied to our State Department by Consul 
Plumacher, the ground of the decision is that the decree 
trespasses upon the rights of the Sovereign States, as well 
as upon individual rights. 





According to the constitution, the court declares, the 
States have a right to dispose of their natural products, 
except mines, salt, and public lands, which are controlled 
by the general Government. It is as if our own Con- 
gress were to legislate with respect to game in the States. 
Industrial rights are also guaranteed by the constitution 
to all Venezuelans. The decree prohibiting the killing of 
herons “is not only a coercive measure, but tends to de- 
stroy a home industry, placing it at a disadvantage in 
competition with that of other countries. It also restricts 
the rights of property owners, which, according to the civil 


code, are absolute unless the property is illegal'y used.’» 
Further, the prohibition of hunting with firearms is at 
variance with the civil code, which declares that this is 
subject to special laws. 





In standing out for his rights as a property owner, and 
defying this decree which would oblige him to hunt birds 
in a manner not to exterminate them, our friend and 
brother down near the equator talks like a citizen of the 
United States. The plume hunter, wherever you find him, 
is a stickler for his constitutional rights; and his rapacity 
is that of the butcher-bird. 





Mr. Andrew M. Spangler, of Philadelphia, who died last 
week at the age of seventy-eight, was for many years 
prominently identified with the fishcultural and fish pro- 
tective interests of Pennsylvania. A skilled-angler, whose 
lines had been cast in all the famous waters of the conti- 
nent, from Canada to Florida, he was also a prolific writer 
on angling themes, and an earnest and unremitting advo- 
cate of the education of the public to an appreciation of 
the value of fishery resources. He served as a Fish Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania and was the leading spirit in 
the organization and upbuilding of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Protective Association, serving for repeated terms as its 
president, and showing himself untiring in devotion to its 
aims and activities, 





Mr. Spangler was profoundly convinced o: the import- 
ance of educating young people in natural history. He 
contended rightly that if as a community and a people we 
are ever to change our attitude and practice with respect 
to the resources of the waters and the woods, the reform 
can come only as the result of education, and of that edu- 
cation which is most effective because acquired in youth. 
Inculcate in the boys and the girls, said he, an apprecia- 
tive regard for the beautiful and the admirable in nature, 
whether of flower or insect, or fish or bird, and you will 
have given to them that which will be not only an abiding 
joy, but a constant incentive tothe protection and preser- 
vation of nature’s bounties. When we reflect upon the idle 
brains, empty heads, various kill-time occupations, puerili- 
ties and stolidities of hosts of persons we come in contact 
with, we can all of us most heartily support Mr. Spangler’s 
plea for an awakening of an interest, whether it be in 
botany or ornithology or what it matters not, so that it 
shall give stimulus for study and thought, investigation 
and reflection. 





An exchange reports that a frog-raiser of Massillon, O., 
“has planted forty thousand frogs’ eggs in a pond near that 
place.” Itis not stated where the Massillon man discov- 
ered his forty thousand frogs’ eggs in the bleak November; 
nor are we told what he expects will become of the 
“plant.” The two-line frog item is but another of those 
winsome tales of frog-farming. If one-half of the farms 
of the newspapers existed in fact, the frog-farm product 
would cover the land as the frogs covered Egypt. The 
troth is that such a thing as a frog-farm does not exist, if 
by farming be meant the artificial propagation of frogs as 
fishes are propagated in hatcheries, and reared through 
the successive stages from the eyg to maturity. 





In a manual of fishculture, just issued from the office of 
the United States Commission, we are told by Mr. F. M. 
Chamberlain, of the Commission, that while the value of 
frogs as food is now thoroughly recognized in this country, 
to such a degree indeed that the United States consumes 
more frogs than are eaten in any other country, not ex- 
cepting France itself, human ingenuity has not as yet de- 
vised a method of carrying artificial cultivation beyond 
the larval stage. When the frog farmer’s frogs reach the 
adult form, the whole visionary enterprise is as elusive as 
a Michigan frog chased by Old Hickory or Kelpie or some 
other of the band of Kingfishers for bass bait. It is a com- 
paratively simple undertaking to stock a pond with breed- 
ing frogs, and then let nature take her course; or to collect 
the tadpoles and transfer them to the “farm.” The young 
may be protected by fences and screens against raccoons 
and reptiles and birds; and if fish, turtles, snakes, crayfish 
or older frogs do not intervene, the tadpole resorbs the 
tail, develops legs, and undergoes metamorphosis into frog 
form. This is the critical stage, for “as soon as the terres- 
trial habit is fully assumed, live food is absolutely requi- 
site,” and must be furnished in liberal quantities. But it 
is useless to attempt to supply this food artificially by any 





method at present known; neither has any device to in- 
crease the natural abundance of insects been. practicable 
as yet. It is, however, possible to transfer the young frogs 
to other waters where food abounds. 





This is the extent of “frog-farming,” as conducted in 
America to-day. The only “farm” noted in the report is 
one in the Trent River basin in Ontario, where some 
twenty years ago the waters were stocked by the introduc- 
tion of mature mated frogs. Food being naturally in 
abundance, no artificial feeding is attempted. The “farm- 
ing” consists in capturing the marketable frogs at night by 
torchlight, and confining them in small pens, which can 
be drained as the frogs are required forshipment. During 
the years 1895-1896 the product was five thousand pounds 
of dressed frog legs, and seven thousand live frogs for 
scientific purposes and for stocking other waters, As the 
market demand is all the time growing and the native 
supply diminishing and in some sections altogether dis- 
appearing, this mode of frog farming is almost certain to 
prove profitable, and owners, of favored swamp lands who 
are shrewd enough to protect their preserves may assure 
themselves of a substantial revenue. 





Long Island.is maintaining its character as a phenom- 
enal deer preserve in close proximity to Greater New 
York. The open season this year consists of each Wed- 
nesday in November, four days all told; and the first 
Wednesday witnessed an exodus of hundreds of deer 
hunters. One single band numbered sixty-nine, and 
scored among them five deer, This was probably the 
relative proportion of game to guns: and the total killed 
would run into the hundreds. One newspaper reports 
the score as three hundred, but this is probably an exag- 
geration. 





There is really nothing wonderful about this great sup- 
ply of game close to a city population of three million 
people. The deer stock is kept up simply by restricting 
destruction to a point where the drain does not impair the 
parent stock. The Long Island deerare actually protected 
when the law is on. Their range is largely on private 
grounds and game preserves, where shooters cannot get at 
them, and the deer killed on public territory in the open 
season are actually the overflow from the private deer 
parks. Under such conditions the Long Island deer stock 
may be preserved for a hundred years. It is an illustra- 
tion of game protection that protects. 





The interest which reaps the most direct benefit from 
the Long Island deer season is that of the transportation 
companies. The managers should be hearty advocates of 
game protection; it puts thousands of dollars into their 
treasuries every year. The railroads could well afford to 
stock and keep stocked the Long Island deer covers as a 
promotion of travel, just as some of the trolley managers 
maintain electric fountains as spectacles to increase traffic. 





The mania for catching the largest number of fish in a 
given time or from a particular water pervades all ranks 
and grades of anglers from the trout fingerling scorers to 
the killers of the mighty tarpon. A correspondent, writ- 
ing from Tarpon, Texas, records a recent feat of a fisher- 
man who scored eleven fish between 7 o’clock in the 
morning and 7 o’clock at night, this being the largest score 
of tarpon on the coast ever made in one day. The fisher- 
man was a visitor from Shanghai, China, and the Texas 
people profess that their patriotism causes them to feel 
deep chagrin that a foreigner should hold the record. 





Score fishing for tarpon is carried to ridiculous extremes 
in Florida. One aspirant for honors last season used to 
put out a number of lines from his boat, and when, as 
sometimes happened, two fish struck at once, he would 
determine which was probably the larger, then free the 
other one by smashing his tackle, so clearing the decks 
for action. At the end of the season his score of broken 
rods nearly equaled his count of fish. This is tarpon kill- 
ing, but it is not angling. 

This is a great year for quail. Reports of an abounding 
supply come from all parts of the South as far as. Texas 
and Florida. The season has been favorable, the birds are 
in good condition, and the outlook is such as to lure many 
a shooter to the field for the winter holidays. 
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THE NATIVE AMERICAN HUNTER. 


V.—VARIOUS TRAPPING METHODS. 


Noosing Elk. 


Tue primitive Cheyennes had few methods of catching 
herbivorous animals other than those which have already 
been described. It is said thatin ancient times the people 
used to catch elk in traps, but only those without horns. 
When they found a place in the timber where an elk trail 
passed under a tree they tied a rawhide rope to a branch, 
arranging the rope so that the noose would hang down 
over the trail at about the height of an elk’s head. If an 
elk passing along ran its head into this noose and became 
frightened, it would make a quick jump, draw the noose 
tight, and so choke to death. Of course, this method could 
only be used for elk without horns. 


Trapping Foxes. 


The Cheyennes of those times had little use for furs 
except for purposes of ornamentation. For clothing, shel- 
ter and ding, they, of course, used the skins of large 
animals. 

They used to trap foxes, however, in dead-falls of the 
ordinary type, building a little house with a fence on 
either side, and placing the bait in a split stick, which wes 
the trigger. After such a trap has been set the person 
who has made it goes off to one side a little distance and 
sings, calling the foxes. Sometimes, when one of these 

- traps was first made, the women and children would 
sutber around the singer and dance to the time of the song. 
The words of this song ran somewhat as follows: K 


Come, fox, I have meat for you, 
Come, fox, I bave food for you, 
Come, fox, I have food for you, 


The trap was usually built so that the fox was caught by 
the neck, or had its back broken. 


How Wolves were Caught. 


Sometimes larger traps were made of this same type, in 
which coyotes were caught, and sometimes, but not often, 
big wolves got into these traps and were caught. However, 
such dead-falls were not set for these large animals, and 
usually they were too strong for them. 

Big wolves were caught in pit-falls, made so deep that 
they could not jump out from them, the sides being dug 
away toward the bottom, so that the hole at the top was 
somewhat smaller than at the bottom, which was about 
6ft. across, On opposite side of this hole two pairs of 
stakes were driven in the ground, 2in. or more apart, and 
between these stakes on either side and reaching across 
the hole was laid a pole to which the bait was tied. This 
bait consisted of small pieces of meat. The horizontal 
pole was tied at either end to the two stakes between 
which it lay, and thus it could not be moved. 

Large weed stalks were split and laid close together 
from the pole to the ground on either side, and over this 

rass and earth were scattered, so as to make the covering 
of the pit look as nearly as possible like the surrounding 
prairie. The wolf, attracted by the bait, ventured out on 
the split weeds, which broke with his weight and let him 
fall into the pit, either as he was reaching for the bait or 
leaving it. 
Beaver Killing. 

Until their intercourse with the white men had taught 
them the value of beaver, they did not attempt to trap 
these animals, At the same time they killed some, and 
had dogs trained to hunt them. When a beaver dam 
and house were found, it was the practice to break away 
the dam so as to let out the water, and then to find the 
hole where the beaver — went in. The dogs which 
were small enough to enter this hole, and yet were pretty 
good-sized animals, went into the hole, found the beaver, 
and worried it until it became so angry that it followed the 
dog out. As the dog gradually backed away, barking at 
the beaver, it made short rushes at him, and finally the 
dog backed clear out of the hole, and the beaver jumped 
out after the dog. Then the man standing there with a 
club knocked the beaver on the head. They also shot 
beaver with arrows, watching for them to swim out; and 
occasionally they shot otters in the same way. As with 
other plains tribes, the fur of the otter was valued fur bow 
cases and quiver covering. 


A Mysterious Beaver. 


In connection with this method of catching the beaver 
a mysterious story is told, which runs as follows: A long 
time ago, a young man found a beaver dam and broke it 
down: This was quite close toa large camp of Cheyennes, 
and many people came out to watch what was being done. 
They found the hole in the lodge where the beavers went 
in, and it was a very large hole. One young man said to 
the others, “I will craw] in there and see if I can find the 
beaver myself.” He did so,and went quite a long wa 
into the house, feeling as he went. Pretty soon he took 
hold of something that was alive. He thought it wasa 
eS ne am he called out, “I have got him by 

e hindleg.” By this time man le, men, women 
and children, stood about on the beait weotetio , 

A woman in the crowd said: “Hold on to him. I will 
run and get a rope and you can tie it tothe leg and we 
will pull him out.” The woman ran to the ¢amp and got 
arope made of buffalo hair and it was passed into the 
hole to the young man, who tied it to the leg and himeelf 
came out of the hole. Several men and boys took hold of 
the rope and began to pull on the beaver, but it seemed 
heavy. . They could madly pull it out, They kept pulling 
and pulling and presently there appeared at the hole a 
man’s foot. Soon the whole of a person appeared sitting 
— hitching himeelf along as he was pulled. It was an 
old man with long, white hair—an Indian. 

Just as he came in sight the rope slipped off his foot and 
the people, who were frightened at what they saw, all ran 
away. Only the young man remained. He stood there 
doing up the rope, and when he had coiled it up he hung 
it on the limb ofa tree, and then he ran away too. No 
one ever went back there again. They were afraid of the 
place. They often used to talk of this and the people 





thought that this was a medicine beaver who had chan 
himself into a man, to keep the Cheyennes from killing 
him. 

Eagle Catching. 

With the Cheyennes, as with other plains tribes, the 
feathers from the tail of the eagle are highly valued, and 
many men devoted themselves to catching the birds at 
the proper season of the year. This, however, cannot be 
done by every one, for the eagie catchers are regarded as 
rather powerful medicine men, and they alone can make 
the eagle medicine. A common man cannot do it. 

One who is about to go out and catch eagles makes his 
medicine alone in his lodge. When he is about to do this 
the lodge is cleared out and the floor is covered—not very 
thickly—with white sage, the stems pointing away from 
the fire. While the eagle catcher is making his medicine, 
the fire is burning brightly and he singsall one night alone 
in the lodge. 

After he has made the medicine, he goes away from the 
camp, telling no one where he ‘is going. In a suitable 

lace on a hill he digs a pit large enough for a man to sit 
in with outstretched legs, but not long enough for him to 
lie down in. He carries the dirt from this pit far away 
and scatters it. This hole, which is not wide, he covers b 
laying across it a pole, to which he tiee long grass, whic 
hangs over on each side and conceals the hole. Spaces 
through which he can look are left in this grass. 

The bait is a fresh wolfskin, to which a pieve of the 
ao is attached. This is laid loosely across the pole, flesh 
side up. ; 

When all is ready, in the night he goes to this place and 
goes into the hole. With him he takes a small rope made 
of buffalo hair. Thie is used to put over the eagle’s head 
to choke it with. The man sits in this hole and waits for 
the eagles to come. Perhaps a bird that flies over sees the 
skin and keeps circling about it, getting lower and lower, 
flying over and looking at it, and at length it alights on it. 
When it alights the man hears its feet strike, and while 
the eagle is picking at the bait, the man reaches out very 
slowly through the grass and seizes the bird by the feet. 
He pulls it into the pit, slips the noose of the rope over its 
head and chokes it until it is dead. Men have been 
known to catch as many as twenty eagles in one of these 
 . Some days they have been known to catch two in 
one day. 

Every night the man takes his eagles home to his camp. 
Here he has two forked poles set up in the ground, close 
to his lodge. In the forks of these poles lie two slender 
poles, like lodge poles, At one end these are tied together, 
and at the other they are loose. When the man brings 
home an eagle he slips its foot between these two poles 
at their loose ends, and then brings the ends together and 
slides the foot along until it is firmly held. There he 
leaves it hanging. 

A man would catch birds until he had as many as he 
wanted and then he wonld stop. After this, he would be- 
gin to pluck the feathers from the birds, taking those from 
the tails and from the wings. He puts the feathers away, 
takes the bodies and carries them off a long way from 
camp and places them on the ground side by side in a row 
and leaves them there. The feathers he gives to the 
people. He gives them, and the people who receive them 
give him something back, perhaps it may be a horse for 
twenty or thirty feathers. The man may go out of the pit 
at any time, but he cannot enter it except at night, when 
itis dark. Four kinds of eagles are known, the eagle that 
has a white head and the gray one that is its young, and 


the war eagle and its young. ‘ 
Fish Catching. : 


; 

The Cheyennes used sometimes to catch fish, and in 
this they were quite unlike some of their neighbors on the 
plains. It may be conjectured that their fondness for fish, 
and the methods used in taking them, were brought by 
the people from their earlier eastern heme. There is a 
tradition describing the earliest fish catching practice 
which may be given. It treats of a period long, long ago 
but after the people had obtained bows and arrows. This 
is the way the story runs: 

A long time ago a man and his wife were traveling out 
away from the main camp all alone, and they had nothing 
to eat. The woman dug roots and picked berries when 
she could find any, and the man hunted hard and tri€d to 
kill food, either game or little birds, but they were afmost 
starved, for nothing to eat could be found. They’were 
camped bya little stream, and one day as the was 
walking along the bank he saw something dart through 
the water. He looked again and there he saw fish, many 
little ones, and some were big, half as long as hisarm. He 
went back to his camp and nee to his wife about this, 
telling her and the children that he had seen fish in the 
stream. He said, “If we could catch some of these fish 
then we would have something to eat.” 

He thought a great deal about this, and at last he made 
up his mind what he would do, He went a little way 
from the camp to where many willow bushes grew, and 
cut a great many small, slender shoots, and brought them 
back to the camp. Then he and his wife tied these sticks 
close together, to make something like a back rest, long 
enough to reach across the stream, which was only two or 
three steps wide, and about half astep wide. Then he 
said to his wife, “Come, now, take one end of this and we 
will go to the stream.” When they had got there he said 
to her, “Now, let us put the edge of this into the water so 
that it reaches the bottom, and then we will drag it slowly 
up the creek, The water is shallow, and if any fish come 
against it we will try to catch them.” 

As they went along they watched for fish, and if one got 
against the willows near the woman, she would reach over 
very slowly and prep it and throw it out on thebank. If 
one got against the willows on the man’s side he would do 
the same. In this way they caught many fish—all they 
wanted. They pulled this net out of the water and the 
man said “Ab! in this way we can live. We can catch 
fish. We will save this and keep it.” They picked up 
their fish and went to =. 

In more modern times they caught fish in a pomador 
corral made of willow sapli: Such a corral was built 
by the direction and under the “9 of a medicine man, 
who during the night, when the were expected to 
enter it, stayed all night in his lodge without going out. 
His face was painted red and he had his robe drawn up 
over his head so that he was covered tight. All t he 
sat alone in his | not ing, silent. The who 
built the corral took willow as thick as a man’s 


wrist, drove them into the ground in the stream bed.and 
fastened them together by strips of rawhide. The saplings 
were set as close together as possible in a circle, an open- 
ing or gate being left on the upstream side. The corral 
was ready for the reception of the fish in the evening. 
Pieces of meat were laid in the water at the back of the 
corral to serve as a bait. 

A special man was appointed to watch this trap. While 
it was building he took willow twigs and from them wove 
a sort of basket about 18in. in diameter, oval in form, and 
with a hole about Gin. in diameter in one end. To the 
end were fastened two short willow sticks, which served 
as handles for the basket. 

In the morning, after daylight, the man appointed to 
watch this trap went down to it to see if any fish were in 


Fish Bas ket- 


it. He looked about its walls to find a place where he 
could work his hand and arm in between the willow sa 

lings, 80 as to feel whether there are ary fish inside. if 
he felt that fish were there, he called the pr to come, 
telling them that there were plenty of fish. Then takin 

the none he ane to the lower oe of the conval 
squeezed the saplings apart, 80 as to leave an open 8 . 
avainst which he puts the opening of the basket. PThe 
fish began to come out through the opening in the walls 
and to pass into the basket. From that the man took 
them in his handsand threw them out on the bank to the 


people. As long as he could get fish he kept throwin 
aan out on the bank. Sometimes he might be at it al 
ay long. 


ometimes the fish that were in the trap got frightened 
and swam out at the up-stream op2ning,.but this did not 
often take place. This trap has been used certainly within 
the past forty or fifty years to capture suckers and white- 
fish in the Laramie River. Geo. Birp GRinngLt, 


THE CHESTNUT RIDGE. 


And Along its Foot.—Vill. 


Tse caval extending through the valley of the Cone- 
maugh, to which I have more than once alluded in the 
course of these sketches, was a link in the great chain of 
public improvements made Ww the State of Pennsylvania in 
the early ’80’s. It extended from Pittsburg eastward alonz 
the banks of the Allegheny, Kiskiminetas, and Conemaugh 
rivers to the foot of the mountains at Johnstown Here the 
once famous Allegheny Portage railroad continued the chain 
across the mountains to Hollidaysburg, whence the canal 
again stretchcd on eastward. 

The Portage railroad was one of the earliest and most 

mportant railroads in this country. It was regarded for 
many years as a miracle of engineering skill. I's length 
was about twenty-six miles, and it consisted of alternating 
levels and ioclined planes. Along the levels the cars were 
drawn by horses or by locomotives. These levels, as they 
were called, were by no means horizontally level, having 
generally a grade of 10 or 15ft. tothe mile, while the first 
one west of Hollidaysburg had a grade of 52ft. to the mile. 
The inclined planes were tev in number, five on each side of 
the summit, the longest one being 8,117ft. in length, with a 
rise of about 307ft. and the shortest 1,480ft. long with a rise 
of 180ft, The cars were raised and lowered by means of 
stationary engines at the head of each plane, which operated 
endless ropes to which the trains were attached, Four cars, 
each carrying a bufden of 7,000lbs , could be raised and an 
equal number Jowered at the same time, These facts I ob- 
tain from Trego’s ‘‘Geograpby of Pennsylvania,” 1848. 

There were two classes of boats on the canal: what were 
called ‘big boats” and ‘‘section boats.” The latter were 
built in sections, with separate bulkheads, which could be 
detached from each other, These sections at Johnstown 
and Hollidaysburg could be floated individually upon 
trucks constructed for the purpose, which were run down a 
submerged track. In this way the boat was formed into a 
railway train and carried across the mountains, where it 
was again launched upon the canal. The packets for trans- 
porting passengers belonged to the class of big boats, and 
could not pro eed farther than to the foot of the mountains. 
The gers were transferred by rail from one side of the 
mountains to the other. 

In the year 1842, Charles Dickens, the great English 
novelist, visited the United States, and in the course of his 
peregrinations he passed from Harrisburg to Pittsburg over 
the canal and the Portage railroad. As all English tourists 
in those — did, be published a volume of travels on bis 
return to England, and in conformity with the spirit of 
most of his countrymen, he made out to form, or at least to 
express & cman or contemptuous opinion of America. 
He was greatly oulaed by our people, and in return he 
condemned them with ‘‘faint praise,” or none. No book of 
travels could be more unsatisfactory or disappointing than 
Dickens’ “American Notes.” He was ved by our most 
eminent people with the t respect and kindness, and 
I believe he has not con ded to do so much as name 
one of them. He visited the United States Senate chamber, 
where sat sucb men as Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 
John ©. Calhoun, but he does not mention them. The most 
salient remark he makes apropos to this visit is this: ‘ I will 
only observe, that I strongly recommend all strangers not to 
1 at the floor; and if they drop anything, though it be 
their purse, not to pick it up witb an ungloved hand on any 
account.” He was presented by ‘‘an official gentleman” to 





the President, but he does not think it worth Sbile to name 
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either the one or the other. Of all the places along the line 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburg he does not name one, or even 
mention by its name the great State through which he was 
assing. 
* He Soaks, though, of the pleasure he enjoyed by the 
way. ‘The fast, brisk walk upon the towing-path, when 
every vein and artery seemed to tingle with health; the ex- 
quistte beauty of the opening day; the lazy motion of the 
boat, when one lay idly on the deck, looking through rather 
than at the deep blue sky; the gliding on at night so noise- 
lessly, past frowning hills sullen with dark trees; the shin- 
ing out of the bright stars, undisturbed by noise of wheels 
or steam, Or any other sound than the liquid rippling of the 
water as the boat went on—all these were pure delights,” 
He speaks also of passing the new settlements and detached 
log cabins and frame houses; cabins with simple ovens, out- 
side, made of aw and lodgings for the pigs nearly as good 
as many of the human quarters; broken windows patched 
with worn-out hats and old clothes, and home-made dressers 
standing in the open air, whereon was displaycd the house- 
hold store of earthen pots and jars. ‘Sometimes at night,” 
he says, ‘“‘the way wound throuzh some lonely gorge, like a 
mountain pass in Scotland, shining and coldiy glittering in 
the light of the moon, and soclosed in by high, steep hills 
all around, that there seemed no egress save through the 
narrower paths by which we had come, until one rugged 
hillside seemed to open, and, shutting out the moonlight as 
we passed into its gloomy throat, wrapped our new course 
in shade and darkness.” There is plenty of this truly Dick- 
ensian gush all through the book, though there is a strange 
want of definiteness about everything. This last bit of word- 
inting of his could only apply to that part of the canal that 
ies in the gorge of the Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge; and, 
as it happened, he passed through these gorges in the — 
part of the night, and no doubt his description is true enoug 
to nature. 

It was on March 27 that Dickens arrived in Johnstown, 
over the Portage railroad. About the only incident of his 
trip that he has related took place here, though, as usual, he 
does not name the town. There were two lines of packets, 
the Express and the Pioneer, lying in readiness to receive 
the passengers from the East. The Pioneer was the cheaper 
and likely the inferior line, The first-class passengers were 
designed for the Express; but at Johnstown an attempt was 
made to put all alike into the first-class boat. This was 
highly resented, at least by one of the passengers, the 
“brown forester” of the Mississippi. ‘‘This may be all very 
well with Down-easters and men of Boston raising,” said 
he, ‘‘but it won’t suit my figure no how; and no two ways 
about that; and sol tell you. Now, I’m from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi, I am, and when the sun shines on 
me it does shine—a little. No. [ama brown forester, I 
am. Lain’t a Johnny Cake. There are no smooth-skins 
where I live. We're rough men there, Rather. If Down- 
easters and men of Boston training like this, I’m glad of it; 
but I’m none of that raising nor of that breed.” 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon that Dickens was in 
Johnstown, and the whole population turned out to see him. 
Among them was my old friend, the late Judge Potts of 
Johnstown, who described Dickens to me as a dapper, well- 
dressed, dandified young fellow, who, while the brown 
forester was thus objurgating the boat people, walked about 
the deck, and evidently appreciated the humor of the 
situation, 

The scenery along the line of the old Pennsylvania canal 
between Johnstown and Pittsburg well deserved the best 
word that even Charles Dickens could say of it. Glidin 
along the foot of the hills, whose wooded summits retlecte 
themselves in the broad mirror-like expanses of the slack- 
water pools below; then by an attenuated channel through 
cultivated fields and su pastures where cattle were graz- 
ing, and by smiling 
peered through the orchard trees; and on past thriving 
towns and villages, the canal boat, the Marathon, the Hec- 
tor, the Victory, or whatever name it bore, glorious in all 
the pride of white and red paint, passed like a vision, and so 
onward to the haven where it would be. It was the day of 
small things, and the passenger between Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia was relatively as far-traveled a man as he who 
now goes from St. Louis to Boston. It was a matter of 
great boasting when the passage between the former two 
cities could be accomplished in three and a half days. 

At the end of his canal trip, at Pittsburg, Dickens says 
that in the bustle and turmoil of getting the baggage ashore 
in the dark, he stumbled over the brown forester; who was 
sitting on the cabin stairs smoking a cigar, and muttering 
to himself, with a short laugh of defiance: ‘‘I ain’t a Johnn 
Cake, I ain’t, I’m from the brown forests of the Mississippi, 
Iam”; from which Dickens was led to infer that he had 
never left off saying so, though he could not make affidavit 
to that part of the story. T. J. CHAPMAN. 

Prrrssure, Pa. 


FOLK LORE AND FACT. 


DovusTLEss most persons who have been interested in folk 
lore and been pleased at the care which has been bestowed 
in Jate years 0 its study, have been inclined to think the 
results valuable chiefly as a study of the working of the 
imagination of primitive peoples or primitive stages of society. 
Many a tale is thought to be purely and solely an invention, 
or at best with but the slightest and vaguest foundation in 
anything veritable. There has recently come to me with 
force a reason why much of folk lore and tradition may 
have a nearer relation to history than has been supposed. 

I have long felt a strong desire that my children should 
not only have the same pleasures that I had in my childhood, 
but, especially that they should hear and enjoy the same 
stories that were told to me 

For a long time I did not reflect upon this, but carefully 
recounted to my children certain stories with which my 
father and my uncle charmed me when a boy. These in- 
cluded a Bowl variety of thiugs, pithy proverbs and wise 
sayings, of the adventures of some of my ancestors 
who were soldiers in the Revolutionary War, encounters 
with wild animals in the days of the early settlement of 
New Ham , My native State, bits of songs current in 
the early time, etc., etc. These proved to my children in- 
teresting, not only as 1 think because of the nature of the 
stories ves but because they *‘belonged to the family,” 
I often found myself telling them that if they should grow 
up and have any boys and girls to tell stories to, they 
must remember to tell them these same stories. I found 
myself very anxious to take my children to my birthplace, 
to show them the very rocks on which I played, the 
brooks and in which I had fished, the hills and 
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first time possible, I experienced a deep and subtle joy in 
hearing my own little girl refer to these places in her own 
familiar way as of right belonging to her experience as well 
as mine. ; 

Lately I have reflected on this experience and reasoned 
about it as follows: If this desire to have my children share 
in their turn the very experiences that I once enjoyed is so 
innate in me and strong, despite the fact that the modern 
world and particular environment into which they are born 
is far richer than my childhood was in actual marvel and 
complexity, is it not altogether likely that I but share in 
this what is common to mankind? 

And if it is true that man has generally felt this desire, is 
it not certain that he would feel it with especial force in the 
case of those stories and traditions connected with what 
he deems needful for the wise guidance of his children? 
Will not this principle account not only for the mar- 
velous transmission, in jealously preserved accuracy of form 
for generations, of rituals and ceremonials such as those of 
the wise men and priests of the Zunis, but the great literary 
works like the poems of Homer? 

Would not the care spent upon faithfulness and accu- 
racy in the transmission be almost proportional to the lack of 
any other means of transmission than the oral? 

Doubtless this has all been thought out and properly 
estimated by the experts in these matters, but my own 
discovery of myself as a careful transmitter of my own 
experiences*‘and my received traditions has so interested me, 
that I hope this note may suggest reflections from others, 
which they will be willing to give to me and others in the 
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Surely men like Geo. Bird Grinnell, and many others who 
have'studied the Indian with special reference to such matters, 
will understand my wish and will respond. ©. H. Ames. 


Aatuyal Fistory. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was greatly interested in Mr. R. L. Warner’s “Notes” 
in to-day’s issue of Forest anp Stream, under the above 
caption, as it gives me an opportunity to say to Forest anp 
Stream what I have long intended doing. My experience 
with “that same old coon” dates back to more than half a 
century ago, when I was a lad between ten and fourteen 
years of age. On “ way home from school one early 
summer day I met a farmer boy with a young coon about 
the size of a half-grown cat. which I purchased for all the 
ready cash I had on hand—10 cents. The animal was 
quite tame, and could be handled like a kitten, I carried 
him home in my arms and put a strap around his neck 
and attached a chain. Although he would follow readily 
when loose, he did not propose to be led; and when any 
force was applied he would throw his head down between 
his forelegs and place his paws over his eyes, as described 
by Mr. Warner. 

My first experience in letting him climb was up the in- 
side of the woodshed door frame, and hestationed himself 
above the door, When I proposed to have him come 
down from his perch by pulling on the chain, he objected 
to - such arrangement, I finally pulled too hard and 
he fell to the floor, and you can judge of my surprise to 
find that he was not killed, but I was astonished when I 
saw both his eyes protruding from their sockets; my 
younger brother, who in after years became a surgeon, 
proposed that I push them back. I did so with my 
thumb, and that coon went about his business as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

I kept him for two and a half years until he met with a 
more serious accident. At the time I got him we had a 
large white dog, a mongrel of bull, and half a dozen of 
other dogs in town, and he was the best coon dog in the 
county. We had to keep “coony” away from him at first, 
but they finally got to be good friends and — together 
like two dogs. When a year or more old he was the 
largest coon I ever saw, and sometimes while Playing with 
the dog he would play a little too rough and the old dog 
would give him a shaking and drop him; when the coon 
would make for his kennel, and the dog would lie down 
and take a nap. But the coon had his eyes on him, and 
when he thought the dog had forgotten him he would 
creep up to him with his ears laid back and pounce pees 
him, and they would go to playing again as if nothing had 
happened and repeat the performance until the dog would 
retire beyond the reach of the coon. 

They often followed us in the woods together, and some- 
times we would take only the coon, which would follow 
all right until we came to a brook that crossed the wood- 
road, when he would stop and look for frogs. At such 
times we would go ahead and get behind trees and let 
him find us; we would hear him coming, making the 
peculiar purring noise of the voon that I can only liken to 
that of the tree-toad. 

My fat'1er smoked a pipe, and when it had burned out 
he would hold it down to the coon to clean out the ashes 
while they were still hot, and they would burn his sagem 
when he would rub them on the ground and put them 
back in the pipe. He would take plums and apples from 
our pockets as handily a child. Given anything hard and 
round, that he would not eat, he would roll it between his 
paws, and at the same time would be looking around as 
unconcerned as if he did not know anything about it. 

He was very mischievous, and we had to make sure that 
he was shut up nights, as sometimes he would to 
get the chain loose from the strap, and if he could not get 

nto the house he would go to the barn for the hens, and 

that is what caused his downfall. It was near Thanke- 

ving time, when we had had him about two years and a 

alf, that he got loose one night, and out for his 
Thankegiving dinner; and instead of getting it at home, he 
went to the upper part of the village, where he was not 
well acquainted with the man on whose hen-house he pro- 

to forage. The owner, hearing the hens, hastily 
dressed and went out to see what caused the commotion. 
As the man was very small (weighing less than 100lbs.), 
the coon probably mistook him for a good-sized rooster, 
left the hens, and started for him. The man retreated into 
the ;house; when next he appeared. before that coon he 
had his old musket loaded for bear. Mr. Coon was brought 
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enemy; but the gun got onto him, and when I saw him the 
next day I did not recognize that nose; it looked as if it 
— too inquisitive as to the working of a threshing 
machine. 

If Mr. Warner can get any satisfaction from this screed 
about “Coon Instinct,” I shall be more than pleased. 
Will Mr. Warner kindly explain why the ct to 
hibernate did not develop in this coon?, 


J. L. Davison. 
Looxport, Oct, 80, 





BARNYARD PLUMAGE. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Oct. 19.—Héditor Forest and Stream: 
Is it ever allowable to ‘‘laugh in meeting”? I feel very 
rouch inclined to do so, but yetdo not want to hurt any- 
body’s feelings by the expression of my risible propensities. 
The fact is, that I have been langhing to opuit for a fort- 
night over a letter from one of your correspondents, in which 
he suggests the improvement of the breed of barnyard fowls, 
so as to raise “‘egrets’” crests on them, and thus prevent the 
slaughter of the herons. 

Now I should as soon think of growing a horse’s tail on a 
muskrat as of trying to raise the real plumage of an aquatic 
fowl on the tail of one of the Gallinace#/ Your correspond- 
ent truly says that great changes have been produced by 
selection and careful breeding, and speaks of some bird on 
which tai] feathers 28ft. long have been grown! Does he 
not mean ¢nches? and are not such plumes the natural growth 
of some of the ‘‘birds of Paradise” of the Eastern Archipel- 
ago, and not the result of cultivation? 

{t is perfectly true that great changes in the plumage of 
the barnyard fow] and the pigeon have been produced by 
selective breeding, but they remain barnyard fowls and 
pigeons all the same; and | know of no changes in the char- 
acteristic plumage of the races, or the transference of that of 
an entirely different genus from its original position on the 
head to a new one on the tail of the product of the experi- 
ment! Perhaps your correspondent might raise a Manhattan 
cocktail in some way, but I doubt his getting an egret’s 
crest! 

What struck me as the most ludicrous part of the letter 
was the announcement that ‘‘the discovery that silk would 
felt had saved the beaver.” 

Now, as your correspondent dates from Fifth avenue, he 
probably wears a Dunlap hat, and if he will ask any of the 
salesmen in the hat store, they can tell him that there is no 
felting process in the manufacture of a silk hat! 

The long-napped silk plush, woven for the purpose, is cut 
to the ore shape and then cemented with shellac on to a 
pasteboard ‘‘shape” or foundation, Rain may spot and 
tangle it, so that it requires to be pressed over, but there is 
no felting about it, such as is produced by the constant rub- 
bing, while wet, of all fabrics pesenene from wool or fur, 
due to the imbricated or scaly character of the natural fibers, 
which work into and interlock with each other, and which 
formed not only the nap but the body of the old-fashioned 
beaver hats or their more common muskrat imitations, Silk 
has none of these scales and will not felt at all, though it 
will snarl awfully, aa every fly tier has probably em 
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MILLER ON SOME BATS. 


By the common people the bat has always been oan 
as a mysterious and uncanny creature, neither bird nor 
quadruped, but a mixture of the two. Most naturalists 
even, until recently, have known but little about these 
mammals, whose habits are such as to make them more or 
less difficult of collection, and the study of their life his- 
tories especially difficult. 

In No. 13 of the “North American Fauna,” issued by the 
Biological Survey ofthe Department of Agriculture underthe 
direction of Dr.C. Hart Merriam, Mr. Garrett 8. Miller, Jr., 
has given us a valuable paper; entitled “Revision of North 
American Bats of the Family Vespertilionide,” in which 
forty-six species are described, and in many cases illustra- 
ted by figures of skulls, teeth and ears. 

While a considerable mass of facts concerning the dis- 
tribution and comparative anatomy of members of this 
family have already been published, the species which 
represent this group in North America have not up to this 
time been treated from the standpoint of the systematic 
zodlogist, and it has been hitherto practically im ble 
for any one not acquainted with the literature of North’ 
American bats to identify specimens. Mr, Miller’s paper 
is intended to supply this want. He has had access to a 
great mass of material, numbering nearly 6,000 specimens, 
of which perhaps one-half were alcoholic, ‘These last are 
in some respects unsatisfactory, since it is learned that bats 
which have been kept in alcohvl for any length of time 
change their color more or less, the tendency being toward 
a cakeel bleaching, and perhaps even an ultimate entire 
loss of color. In the group studied, the range of sexual 
variation is very slight and often scarcely noticeable. 
Where it is seen, however, the female is slightly the larger 
ofthe two. No constant sexual differences in color have 
been observed among these bats. 

There seems to be remarkably little geographical varia- 
tion in size, proportions or color; specimens from Pensyl- 
vania, Virginia and the extreme southern point of Texas 
agreeing lanes as closely as three specimens from the 
same locality. Mr. Miller suggests as an explanation of 
this uniformity, the habits of bats, which throughout the 
warmer part in the day live in cool, dark, and for the most 

rt damp, places, and are thus exposed to comparatively 
Fittle variation in temperature. 

An interesting point mentioned by Mr. Miller and little 
known to fhe general public is that many bats migrate 
regularly. In 1888, Dr.C. Hart Merriam pub -evi- 
dence which showed that two American bats perform 
ao periodical a. In A and September 
1 


and 1891, Mr. Miller observed the a and 
disappearance of three species of bate at Highland 14 ht, 
Cape Cod, Mass. The animals were not to found dur- 


ing the early summer, but suddenly became numerous 
shortly after the middle of August, remained abundant for 
about a month, and then suddenly disappeared. This 
occurred on the two successive years named, and indi- 
cates that the migrations of bats are definite as to dates 
and paths. 3 
More than twenty-five pages of this work are given up 
to the consideration of the generic, subgeneric, 
and su ific names of these and authorities are 
ionida, 
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times during the last thirty years, and the type localities 
are given for each species and subspecies are given, and 
then follows a technical description of the species. Three 
tes are given, one of ears, one of feet and one of wings, 
of the different species. 
The work cannot fail to be of great value to the natural- 
ists, but it is too technical to have more than a general in- 
terest for the popular reader. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


At the hour of going to press, the fifteenth Annual Con- 
= of the American Ornithologists’ Union is being held at 
the American Museum of Natural Historv, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, New York. The public sessions 
of the Union will occupy Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week. 

Monday was largely devoted to a meeting of the Council 
of the Union, and in the evening the business meeting of the 
active members was held in the board room at the Museum. 
At this meeting there were present Dr. C. H. Merriam, Dr. 
J. A. Allen, Dr. Elliott Coues, D. G. Elliot, L: 8. Foster, 
Witmer Stone, Eugene P. Bicknell, Dr. A. K. Fisher, Dr. T. 
8. Roberts, Dr. Jonathan Dwight. Jr., Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, Charles F Bachelder, Ruthven Deane, E. W. 
Nelson, Walter B. Faxon, Frank M. Chapman, William 
Dutcher and John H. Sage. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, William Brewster; Vice-Presidents, Dr. C. art 
Merriam and Robert Ridgway; Secretary, John H. Sage; 
Treasurer, William Dutcher. Mr. Ruthven Deane was 
added to the council. One active member, Mr.C. W. Rich- 
mond, and a considerable number of associate members were 
elected, but no honorary or ee 

The first public session opened in the library of the 
museum shortly after 11 o’clock on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Sylvester D. Judd read an interesting paper on the ‘‘Pro- 
tective Adaptations of Insects from an Ornithological Point 
of View.” The gist of his argument was that whereas 
writers on protective adaptation have asserted that insects 
protected either by color or in other ways were not com- 
monly eaten by birds, the investigations of stomachs of 
American birds by the Biological Survey has shown that 
many insects supposed to be most completely protected are 
very largely eaten by our birds. Interesting remarks were 
made on this paper by Dr. Allen, Dr. Fisher and Dr. Mer- 
riam. At the close of the discussion Mr. D. G. Elliot was 
called on to read a memorial paper on Charles Emil Bendire, 
written by Dr. J. C. Merrill, of Washington, who was un- 
avoidably abs nt. 

While the sesrions of the Union are to be held during the 
day, Mr. D G. Elliot will give an illustrated lecture in the 
lecture hall of the Museum, on Wednesday at 8 P. M., on A 
Naturalist’s Expedition to East Africa. 

The session of Tuesday was remarkably well attended, and 
the interest in it seemed great. 


Linnwan Society of New York. 

A REGULAR meeting of the society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 28, at 8 o'clock. Edwin I Haines will read a paper 
on ‘‘The nesting of Briinnich’s Murre (Uria lomvia) at New 
Rochelle, NY.” 

Ernest [ugersoll: ‘‘Birds’ Eggs from an Evolutionist’s 
Point of View.” 

Ernest Seton Thompson: ‘“‘The Mammals and Summer 
Birds of the Yellowstone National Park.” 

WALTER W. GRANGER, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Museum or Natorat History. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

THERE are twenty-nine illustrations in the current edition of Game 
Laws in Brief, most of them full-page balf-tones, and all admirably 
printed. The book is a beauty, and well worth having for the illus- 
trations which, Mr. Charles Hallock says, so well represent America's 
wilderness sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States 
and Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable ac- 
curacy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 cents, 
or your dealer will supply you. 








GAME SALE DECISION. 


COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Charles H. Javins, John F. Javivs | 
and Frank a ee ; 
called Fran . Javins, appel- 
iene, oe t No, 707, 


The United States. j 

Tue appellants in this case were indicted as Charles H. 
Javins, John F. Javins and Frank H. Javins, otherwise 
called Francis H. Javins, all of the District of Columbia, for 
that, on the 16th day of March, 1897, they had in their pos- 
session, and exposed to sale, six dead partridges, otherwise 
called quail, against the form of the statute, etc. 

The presentment or indictment was found under Section 
1, of the act of Congress of June 15, 1878, Chapter 213, en- 
titled “An Act for the preservation of game and protection 
“! birds in the District of Columbia.” The appellants 

**eaded the general issue of not guilty; and upon the evi- 
“Bee,and under the instructions of the court, the jury 
ound the appellants guilty, and the court thereupon im- 
posed the penalty prescribed by the statute. It is from that 
judgment that this appeal is taken. 

Section 1 of the act under which the indictment was 
found provides, “That no person shall kill or expose for 
sale, or have in either his or her possession, either dead or alive, 
any partridge, otherwise quail, between the lst day ef Feb- 
ruary and the ist day of November, under a penalty of 
five dollars for each bird so killed or in possession.” 
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The Government proved that the appellants, as partners 
and dealers in game and fish at the Center Market, in the 
city of Washington, had, on March 16, 1897, in possession, 
at their place of business, and exposed for sale, one par- 
tridge, otherwise quail; and thereupon rested its case. 
The appellants then gave evidence to prove that the par- 
tridges, otherwise quail, were shipped to them with other 
quail in regular cowrse of trade from Illinois or Missouri, a 
few days prior to the 16th day of March, 1897, and were 
not killed in the District of Columbia; and the appellants 
thereupon rested their case. And no other evidence being 
offered by either side, the appellants severally prayed the 
court to instruct the jury— 

First—“That if the birds found in the possession of the 
defendants were not killed, entrapped or taken in the 
District of Columbia, then they should render a verdict for 
the defendants; 

Second—“That if the bird offered for sale, or found in the 
possession of the defendants, was not killed, entrapped or 
taken in the District of Columbia, but was shipped to the 
defendants from without said District, they should render 
a verdict for the defendants; 7 

Third—“That unless the jury should find beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the birds in question were killed in the 
District of Columbia, the defendants should be acquitted.” 

The court refused these prayers for instruction, and di- 
rected the jury that the evidence offered by the defend- 
ants was immaterial, and constituted no defense to the in- 
dictment. To which ruling the appellants excepted; and 
the verdict and judgment being against them, they have 
appealed. 

It being conceded that the birds were taken or killed 
beyond the limits of this District, the question is, whether 
the parties having them in possession in this District for 
sale, have incurred the penalty prescribed by the statute. 

The fact that the birds were taken or killed in one of 
the States of the Union and brought into this District for 
sale, in the regular course of trade, does not furnish the 
possessors of such game birds immunity from the penalty 
prescribed by the statute, upon any principle of interstate 
commerce involved. Greer vs. Connecticut, 161 U.S. 519. 
Congress, under the Constitution, possessing plenary legis- 
lative power over this District, may pass laws for the full 
and complete protection and preservation of all game birds 
or other animals ferw natura therein; and whatever may 
be the natural right of man in such wild creatures when 
captured and reduced to possession, such right may be re- 
strained by positive laws enacted for reasons of State or for 
the supposed benefit of the community. 2 Bl. Com. 410, 
Greer vs. Connecticut, supra. All civilized nations, from 
the earliest time, have enacted and enforced game laws, 
for the protection of game in which there was a common 
right against wasteful and indiscriminate destruction. 
Laws of this character, of more or less strictness, are found 
upon the statute books of England, and of most, if not all, 
of the States of this Union; and at no time has there been 
greater need of such laws, and their enforcement, than at 
the present time; for it is‘a known fact that our game and 
insectivorous birds are being rapidly exterminated. In 
order to prevent evasion of the law, and as a certain means 
of accomplishing the desired end, many of the game laws 
make it a substantive offense fora party, within the time 
and territory prescribed, to have in his possession, either 
dead or alive, any of the birds or animals sought to be pro- 
tected. Otherwise the difficulty of proving the time and 
place of taking or killing such game would effectually de- 
feat the operation of the law. Indeed, in a small terri- 
tory, such as this District, it would be impossible to pro- 
tect the birds, if they could be killed or taken on the ex- 
terior border to be brought into the District. The only 
effectual way of dealing with the subject is to prohibit the 
possession of the birds within the District, and that is en- 
tirely within the power of Congress. 

In this case the whole question is one of construction. 
The terms of the statute are clear and unambiguous. The 
killing, or offering for sale, of any of the birds specified is 
prohibited; and also the having in possession, either dead 
or aliye, any partridge, otherwise quail, within this District 
between the Ist of February and the lst of November, 
renders the party liable to a penalty of $5. The conten- 
tion is, that this provision of the statute does not apply 
to birds killed or taken beyond the limits of the District 
of Columbia. But to this contention we cannot assent. 

This same contention has been urged in many of the 
States whose game laws are similar to the one under con- 
sideration; and while in some few States the construction 
would seem to be variant, and give sanction to the con- 
tention urged, the decided preponderance of judicial opin- 
ion is against such contention. And this would seem to 
be supported both upon reason and sound policy. In- 
deed, the Act of Congress under consideration would 
seem to furnish the key to its own proper construction, if 
such were needed, by the provision of the fourteenth sec- 
tion, which declares: “That person in killing birds for 
scientific purposes, or in possession of them for breeding, shall 
be exempt from the operation of this act, by:proving afirm- 
atively such purposes; and the possession shall, in all cases, 


‘be presumptive ovidence of unlawful purpose.” This excep- 


tional purpose, therefore, is in all cases to be proved by 
the defendant; jand in the absence of such affirmative 
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proof, the presumption is conclusive of the unlawful pur- 
pose of the possession. 

As showing the interpretation of statutes similar to that 
under consideration, by State courts, we shall refer toa 
few of those decisions, and which are referred to in Greer 
vs. Connecticut, supra, with apparent approval. 

The first of such decisions to which we shall refer is 
Phelps vs. Racey, 60 N. Y. 10, where the statute declared 
that no person should expose for sale, or kill, or have in his 
possession after it had been killed, any quail or other game, 
between the Ist of January and the 20th of October. The 
defendant was indicted for having quail in his possession 
in March. He had invented an apparatus to preserve 
game, and that which he had in iis possession, and speci- 
fied in the indictment, according to his proof, was killed 
in New York in the open season, or received from Minne- 
sota or Illinois, where the killing at the time was legal, 
and put up by him in his apparatus in the month of De- 
cember. This, to say the least of it, was a questionable 
defense, and such as to justify, upon principle of policy, 
the entire exclusion of it. .It was contended that the 
statute did not apply to game so received and preserved. 
But it was held otherwise by the Court of Appeals; and in 
an opinion of the court, delivered by Church, Chief Jus- 
tice, it was said: “The language of these sections is plain 
and unambiguous; hence there is no room for construction. 
It is a familiar rule that, when the language is clear, 
courts have no discretion but to adopt the meaning which 
it imports. The mandate is, that‘any person having in 
his or her possession’ between certain dates, certain speci- 
fied game killed, shall be liable toa penalty. The time 
when, or the place where, the game was killed, or when 
brought within the State, or where from, is not made 
material by the statute, and we have no power to make it 
so. * * * That it was either killed within the lawful 
period, or brought from another State where the killing 
was lawful, constitutes no defense. The penalty is de- 
nounced against the sellingor possession after that time, 
irrespective of the time or place of killing.” 

The same principle was applied in the construction of 
the game law of the State of Illinois of 1879, which made 
it unlawful to sell, or have in possession, quail and certain 
other game birds, during the close season, and which was 
not in terms limited to birds taken within the State. In 
the case of Magner vs. People, 97 Ill. 323, Scholfield, J., in 
delivering the opinion of the court, said: “We think it is 
obvious that the prohibition of all possession and sales of 
such wild fowls or birds during the prohibited seasons 
would tend to their protection, in excluding the oppor- 
tunity for the evasion of such law by clandestinely taking 
them, when secretly killed or captured here, beyond the 
State, and afterward bringing them into the State for sale, 
or by other subterfuges and evasions. It is quite true that 
the mere act of allowing a quail netted in Kansas to be 
sold here does not injure, or in anywise affect, the game 
here, but a law which renders all sales and all possessions 
unlawful will more certainly prevent any possession or 
any sale of the game within the State than will a law 
allowing possession or sale here of the game taken in 
other States. This is but one among many instances to 
be found in the law where acts, which in and of them- 
selves alone are harmless enough, are condemned because 
of the facility they otherwise afford for a cover or disguise 
for the doing of that which is harmful.” The same prin- 
ciple- and reasoning were adopted and followed in the 
subsequent case, of the American Express Co. vs. People, 
183 Ill, 649, arising under the amended game law of 
Illinois of 1889. 

Similar construction of game laws of like import have 
been adopted in Ohio in the case of Roth vs. State, 51 
Ohio, St. 209, and in Missouri in the cases of State vs. 
Randolph, 1 Mo. App. 15, and State vs. Farrell, 93 Mo. 176. 
And in the State of California, ina full and well reasoned 
opinion by the Supreme Court of that State, in the case of 
Hz parte Maier, 103 Cal. 476, the same construction was 
fully adopted. In that case it was held that the State, in 
the exercise of the police power, could prohibit the taking 
of wild game and any traffic or commerce therein, if 
deemed necessary for its protection or preservation, or the 
public good, and to thisend could make it criminal for 
any person to sell, or offer for sale,any of such game, 
whether killed within or without the State. 

It is trve, there are several States in which a different 
construction would seem to prevail, though made of 
statutes somewhat different in terms from the statute here 
involved. This appears in Com. vs. Hall, 128 Mass. 410; 
Com. vs. Wilkinson, 139 Pa. St., 304; State vs. McGuire, 24 
Oregon, 366; Dickhaut vs. State (Md.) 37 Atl. Rep. 21. 
These cases, however, do not appear to be supported by 
such weight of argument as to countervail and require to 
be disregarded the cases holding a contrary doctrine. 

In this case, as we have said, the words of the statute 
are plain and unambiguous, and that being so, Congress 
must be intended to mean what the language employed 
plainly expresses, and consequently there is no room for 
construction. The court is not at liberty to read into the 
statute an exception to the general and unqualified pro- 
vision, there being no such exception expressed, and 
where, indeed, by clear implication, such exception is ex~ 
cluded. 
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The question of the unqualified application of the terms 
of a game law to game killed beyond the limits of the 
country enacting the law and brought within the country, 
atose in the courts of England, and was decided in the 
case of Whitehead vs. Smithers, 2 Com. Pl. Div. 553. In 
that case the question was raised upon two acts of Parlia- 
ment passed for the protection of wildfowl, viz., 35 & 36 
Vict. C. 78, and 39 & 40 Vict. C. 29. By Sec. 2 of the first- 
mentioned act, it was enacted that any person who should 
kill or take any wild bird, or expose or offer for sale any 
wild bird recently killed or taken between the 15th of 
Match and the ist of August, should incur a penalty of 5s., 
“tinless he should prove to the satisfaction of the justice 


_ that the bird was bought ot received on or before the 


15th of March, or of or ftom some person residing out of 
the United Kingdom.” Under that statute it was an an- 
swer to an information if the person charged could prove 
that the bird which he exposed or offered for sale was 
bought or received by him of or from some person residing 
otit of the United Kingdom. But that act failed to accom- 
plish the purpose of the Legislature, and deeming it neces- 
sary to pass a more stringent and less qualified act, the act 
of 39 & 40 Vict. was passed; and after reciting that the pro- 
tection accorded by the preceding act was found to be 
insufficient, the last act enacted “that any person who 
shall kill or take, or shall hdve in his control or possession, 
any wildfowl recently killed or taken, between the 
15th of February and the 10th of July, shall, on con- 
viction, forfeit and pay for every such wildfowl so killed, 
etc., or 40 in his possession, not exceeding £1.” In that case, it 
was urged that, inasmuch as the second act did not in terms 
repeal the first act, and the second act made no mention 
of wildfow] killed or transported from beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom, the two acts should be read together, 
and consequently, it having been proved that the plover 
in question was bought by the defendant of a person re- 
siding in Holland, that was an answer to an information 
tinder the latter act. But the court held otherwise, and, 
in the opinion delivered by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
he said: “It is said that it would be a sttong thing for the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom to interfere with the 
right of foreigners to kill foreign birds. But it may well 
be that the true and only mode of protecting British wild- 
fowl from indiseriminate slaughter, as well as of protect- 
ing other British interests, is by interfering indirectly 
with the proceedings of foreign persons. The object is to 
prevent British wildfowl from being improperly killed and 
sold under pretense of their being imported from abroad. 
It has been said that the second statute cannot be held to 
operate as a repeal of the first, because there is no contra- 
riety or repugnancy in the two acts. The act of 1876, 
however, refers in terms to the act of 1872, and declares 
that the protection afforded by it to the wild birds was in- 
sufficient, and that it is expedient to provide further for 
their protection.” And this was done, as we have seen, 
by omitting from the last act the exception contained in 
the first, allowing birds to be brought into the Kingdom 
from foreign parts, and prohibiting their possession in the 
Kingdom during the prescribed period. This was found 
in England to be the only effectual mode of protecting the 
birds within the Kingdom; and that mode has been 
adopted by the act of Congress which we have considered. 

It follows that the judgment of the court below must be 
affirmed; and it is so ordered, Judgt affirmed. 

Indorsed: No. 707 Charles H. Javins, John F. Javins & Frank H. 
Javins vs. the United States. Opinion of Court by Alvey, Ch, Jus- 
tice. Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. Filed Nov. 1, 1897, 
Robert Willett, Clerk. 

A true copy. 
Test: Rosert Wi.uett, Clerk, 


A BRACE OF WILD TURKEYS. 


I HAVE always bad a hankering for a shot at that prince 
of game birds, a wild turkey, and though I was born in the 
woods and mountains of central Pennsylvania, and have 
hunted more or less all my life, and been in at the death of 
some bears, a good many deer and almost all kinds of small 

me without number, it never was my good fortune until 
this fall to killa wild turkey. Once when I was a boy at 
home on the farm, a flock of wild turkeys, which have 
always been very rare in our county, came into the field one 
fall where | was plowing. I hurried to the house and got 
our ok! rifle only to find them gone. I followed the flock 
quite a distance and succeeded in getting a bead on the old 
gobbler, and pulled the trigger, when I discovered that the 
pn A off, and so were my turkeys, which I never saw 
again, 

he genuine American wild turkey is very wild, alert to 
any danger, wonderfully swift of foot, and a swift, stron 
flyer, and old hunters have told me that a wild turkey 
harder to shoot than a deer, With this knowledge of the 
character and habits of my game I had very little hopes of 
getting a shot when, in company with a clerical friend, a 
school friend of other days, I boarded the train on the eyen- 
ing of Oct. 14 for the mountains of Miflin county, Pa., to 
hunt for turkeys, We spent the night with some good 
friends in Newton, Hamilton county, Pa., and the mornin 
of Oct. 15, at daylight, in company with our mutual friend, 
McDowell, f us on Greenbrier Ridge, which was said 
to be the home of a | flock of wild turkeys, ready to 
open Ge aes S08 try the new Pennsylvania game law. 
he weather was very warm, the woods very dry and water 
extremely scarce. 

As soon as daylight came, the batteries of the gunners 

From the top of Jacks Mountain, across the valley 
0 the top of the Greenbrier ridges, there was one constant 


Most of the shooting was at squirrels, which were 
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very numerous, and hundreds of them were killed and 
brought into town that day. I paid no attention to squirrels, 
for I was hunting turkeys. 1 had'squirrelsat home. During 
the early part of the day I ft lost from my companions, and 
hunted alore. At noon I wended my way to a little farm- 
house, and got a cup of milk to drink with my lunch. Here 
I got into the good graces of a farmer boy, who gave me 
some valuable information as to the probable whereabouts of 
my turkeys. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, I had given 
a flock of grouse a trimming up, and had reached an old 
road leading down along the mountain, when about 100yds. 
ahead of me a magnificent gobbler stepped into the road and 
spied me He was too far away for a shot, and I could only 
stop and look at him and wish for my rifle, while my gobbler 
slipped out of sight down the mountain toward a small 
stream in the valley below. 1 concluded that the turkeys 
would hunt the water about that time in the day, and this 
old gobbler was the advance guard in that direction. 

I quietly hurried down the ridge, crossed the creek and 
secreted myself under a low-spreading pine, where I could 
see quite a distance both up and down the creek. 

Below me, about 60yds., was a patch of green grass and a 
pool of water, the stream being about dry. I had not been 
seated more than ten minutes when I heard down the stream 
to my right: ‘‘Quit! quit! quit!” and on turning my head in 
that direction 1 discove about sixteen as fine turkeys as 
ever greeted the eye ofa hunter. The old warrior that I 
had seen on the road on the mountain had discovered me 
and had given the alarm, and some of the flock had already 
sought cover. No time was to be wasted, and springing to 
my feet I killed the largest gobbler in sight. The flock at 
once took flight, and stepping from under the ~ tree, I 
killed a —— before she got out of sight. I hurriedly 
reloaded my mington ready for another shot, when I re- 
membered that under the new game law I had killed m 
limit, ‘‘not exceeding two wild turkeys in one day,” and 

athered up my game, slung them over my gun and started 

or town. 

I have never made two better shots than on this occasion, 
and I have never sat down to a nicer dinner than that tur- 
key hen afforded me on the Sunday following. 


Frank G. Harris, 
CLEARFIELD, Pa., Nov. 1. 


IN DUTCHESS COUNTY. 


A LINK got loo’e from our chain last week, and we were 
off for our annual three days in old Dutchess, the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey and—cider. For the white hives 
dot the yards and hillsides of the farms in every direction, 
and at no time, day or night, do the roads seem free of 
wagons with covered milk cans, And apple juice! Where 
in the wide. world is there better, or is it more freely ladled 
out than with the hospitable farmers of this old oo 

We were met with a hearty welcome by Cousin Will and 
Cousin Kate, not to forget the other Kate, who prepared the 
woodcock so well in all its tenderness and perfection. After 
avery enjoyable supper, of course we wended our way 
down town to veteran Jim Newman’s, the headquarters of 
the sportsman’s frateroity. Jim and his twosonsare all lovers 
of the dog and gun. e had a hearty hand shake from ex- 
Sheriff Bartlett, who looks well after his sojourn on his 
Pine Apple Ranch, in Florida; also Mr, Hibbard, cashier of 
the bank, and a subscriber and ardent believer in Forest 
AND STREAM; also the editor of the Amenia Times, who 
gave a good notice lateron, They all seemed glad to see 
us, and we believe they were. 

The boys, Jack and Mike Fitzgerald (the Jatter univer- 
sally called Switzer, though why, nobody seemed to know), 
were on hand in the morning with Cute, the black setter, 
and their team. Whatluck! Previously, after a day’s hunt 
in the neighborhood, we were accustomed to hire a livery 
team for more distant covers, but now the boys have a 
conveyance of their own, and they got it cheap. e parish 
priest, and a mighty good man he is said to be, wanted to 
dispose of his horse; it was put up at a raffle, and for a 63. 
cent ticket the boys won it. They proposed to trade it off 
for a bicycle, but fortune again favored them, and they got 
a light wagon and harness at a bargain, and there we were, 
What larks! 

We found the woods very noisy and full of leaves (no rain 
for weeks) and the birds would not lie for the dog until they 
had been put up three or four times, but would steal off, or 
up with a whirr several gunshots off. Jacobstaff, as usual, 
fell early in the fight. Knowing our frailties we pro 
to stick to the wagon, while the boys went around and 
skir ed a swamp at the base of the mountains; and when we 
heard their guns we were to join them. 

It was not long before the reverberations commenced, and 
we essayed to go over to them, but had a time ore that 
swamp, with its bogs, black muck, briers, roots and burrs. 
But we found the shooters gone on, thinking we were still 
in the vehicle going down the road. 

Back we started, getting part way when their voices again 
called us, and we tried it again, but still to find: them lke 
the ignis fatwus, further off. We finally reached them and 
found they had three nice birds. As there was a bad place 
to go through and no prospects of birds for a mile or so, we 
took their game and essayed that confounded se 
to drive the team down the road and join them. We got 
along with much labor and divers falls until we struck the 
brook, now widened to some 8 or 10ft. We tried to jump, 
and landed up to our knees in the confounded black muck, 
With much exertion and many hard thoughts we extracted 
ourselves and went back on the road slush, slump, slump, 
slush, in our shoes, for the wagon. We finally got with the 
boys again and had our share of a few shots, adding to our 


he next day was a repetition, though not so bad as to 
swamp, but the leaves were very slippery on the mountain 
side, and there were a good many | ges and briers and logs 
and stumps, and the cunning birds often being shot at once 
in the vale would streak it for the mountain top, and then 
down to the swamps again—and we got enough of it. 
Saturday came off clear and warm, the days had been 
overcast and somber. ‘‘Now, boys, for the bushy tails. 
You can climb the Empyrean heights (Dutchess county rock- 
ribbed mountains) for the cunning grouse; we have had 
enough.” Wehad a good bag to take home ae There 
are not many patches of woods with lar ber suitable 
for squirrels, and we were several days late in the season, 
the law being up on the 15th, and many of the rodents had 
been brought to past by the juvenile sportsmen; but we 
hoped that some escaped them, e drove over some 
six miles from the village and started in a piece of woods 
that looked good, but not a sign did we see nor a nojse hear. 
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It was like a graveyard ora Quaker meeting. We feared 
the last of the bushy tails had been gathered and that we 
were left. After oom some distance in the woods we sat 
down and essayed to finish our morning paper—what was 
that? a drop from somewhere above on the dry leaves near 
us. A hasty glance discovered a big gray diligently at work 
with his breakfast. He was soon . Another one 
jumped off to our right. After a smart run and a 
running shot he found his fellow. Another was heard 
further along, and with careful steps we followed. All was 
still. Again we essayed to rest and listen. Down a big tree 
came a gray, followed by a red; we hurriedly fired at the 
gray while on the ground, but he, though evidently hurt, 
succeeded in reaching a big tree, running up on the op 

side, of course, andinto a hole. We watched that hole for 
some time, but be didn’t show up; but another did, his 
brother perhaps, from another direction, coming visiting. It 
took in our hurry the second barrel to get him. At the crack 
of the gun a big dark-colored fellow jumped from a neigh- 
boring tree and up another and intoa hole. As he had not 
been shot at, we thought he would come out soon. He did 
show his nose, but guess he saw us, for he popped back; and 
we were about to start again, when along came a red and run 
up this same tree. And here is where we made one of the 
mistakes of our sporting life; we knew better, and how we 
came to be so idiotic as to shoot this pirate just as he was 
about to enter the home of the dark tellow is a mystery to 
us. We knew just as our finger touched the trigger that we 
had made a serious mistake. He would in all probability 
have routed out the big one, and we might have bagged 
both. We much dislike the red squirrel, the chickaree, 
Ishmael of the woods, the buccaneer of the forests. He lays 
up nothing; but robs the larder of his larger and more valu- 
able brothers, by whom he is much feared. And in, he 
robs them of their squirrelhood. Of the twelve squirrels we 
shot, four of them had been mutilated by the reds. Why 
they do it we could never really ascertain. 

Well, we had a good time and a very pleasant. visit, and 
were just as well satisfied that our thirty odd pea of game 
was no larger. It weighed fifty pounds before we could 
commence distribution. We had enough for friends and 
ourselves, 

H ve now a word to some of your readers. We do not 
wish to mislead any one in going to Dutchess county with 
the hope of big or even moderate sport. The game is not 
plenty and is scattered in different portions of the county. It 
is hard shooting, especially the grouse, and the game is not 
easily found except by a native of the place, like the Fita- 
patrick boys. ee - good fellows, one mn steel of 

our gun barrels, fair shots, know every patch of game spots 
fs the country around, and if you secure the services of 
Mike and his setter Cute, he will show you birds, some, at 
least, and you may kill them if you can. JACOBSTAFY, 





NOTES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Frepericron, N. B., Nov. 5.—To g° into the woods 
with Henry Braithwaite for your guide is about the surest 
way to inaugurate a slaughter house that I knowof. By this 
I do not mean the reckless killing of game; on the ones. 
Henry never kills any animal needlessly nor allows it to 

so killed by others if he can help it. But it is a notable 
fact, which perhaps cannot easily be duplicated elsewhere, 
that during all the years that Henry has been acting as guide 
in this Province, there is no instance of any party that went 
with him failing to bring out their moose. It is not surpris- 
ing that scores of people are falling over each other 

year to secure his services. On Tuesday last his Psi 
paity for this season, 8ronson Rumsey and George Blenatein, 
of Buffalo, reached Fredericton after an absence of a little 
over three weeks. They secured one moose, two caribou and 
a bear, all of them finespecimens. Henry’s next en ment 
is with Fred. Irland, of Detroit, and his closing trip for the 
season will be with Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, 

One of the best sets of antlers secured in New Brunswick 
this fall is that owned by Mr. W. O. Usher, of Newbury. 

rt, Mass, The moose was killed by Mr. Usher on 

‘obique. The horns measure 581n, across, the blades aver- 
aging 16in. in width, 

One of the most genial and popular of Maine sportsmen of 
the zounase generation, Mr. Charles Phair, of Presque Iale, 
is this fall trying his fortune in New Brunswick. He ig 
hunting in the Little River district with W. H. Allen, and 
has already secured one fair specimen of amoose, Mr. Phair 
is waiting for the snow to fall, when he hopes to experiment 
with his .80-30 on the caribou, 

Mr. Harry Kendall, clerk for William Richards, of Boies- 
town, tracked a we moose last week near Burnt Land 
Brook, and after a lively fusilade from his repeater suc- 
ceeded in bringiog down the game. 

Comedy and tragedy are closely mingled in the chase, A 

arty of moose hunters were camped last week near Wil- 
fieasbarg. They occupied a tent, while the horse belonging 
to the teamster was stalled in an adjacent hovel. During 
the night they heard an animal pounding around the tent 
which they took to be a bull moose, r a very excitin 
engagement they succeeded in bringing down the pe a 
It was the horse, A gentleman hunting on the Tobique 
came suddenly upon what he sup was a bear. Not re- 
quiring any bears in his line of business, he dropped his gun 
and ran. When he returned with his guide to the spot next 
morning he found that the animal was a porcu 
was industriously engaged in eating the stock off his gun. 

Caribou are reported very plentiful near Boisetown and 
Doaktown. A tew days ago the entire pepulation of Boies- 
town turned out to chase a herd of thirty caribou that ran 
through the village. Last week six caribou were killed 
near Boaktowa by Prank and George Bartlett. 

Frank H. Risrsxn, 





Death of Dr. Charles M. 


Irnaca, N. Y.—In the death of Dr. Charles M. of 
this city; which occurred Nov. 1, great erothereed of 


anglers-loses a most faithful and devoted member. Al 

a comparatively young man—being ony -two—Dr. 
Sharp was old in angling experience, and was never 
happy as when tempting the wily bass from its eonenuied 


retreat or whip & purliog stream for his favorite fish, the 

brook trout. Dr. was a happy and <a reader nee 
REST AND STREAM, & gentleman sportsman always, 

oe charming sky wom united those estimable quall- 


person 

ties of mind and heart which so conspicuously 

the thoroughly manly man—the genial, gentle 

of a gentle art, Gn Omid. 
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‘CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Champion Market-Hunting Outrage. 


Curcaco, Tll., Nov. 6.—This week I have run across 
something which I think is about the champion outrage of 
market- hunting so far as yetrecorded. 1 met Warden Love- 
day on the street, and he was angry. He pulled out a paper 
parcel from his pocket and unrolled it, showing me two 
birds which looked like immature pigeon equabs. They 
were absolutely featherless excepting a few yellow hairs, and 
the head and beak were still soft. I could not tell what they 
were, as they were toosmall for pigeons, although unques- 
tionably they had the look of the pigeon about the head and 
beak. I told Mr. Loveday that they were a puzzle to me, 
and he explained to me that they were the immature equabs 
of the mourning dove! 

Warden Loveday was so angry that he could hardly speak. 
“T have just got these thing: out of a box of game which 1 
seized this morning,” he said, finally. ‘‘It was lilinois game 
shipped to South Water street here, and of course no IIlinois 
game can be sold at any time of the year. I found these 
two things in the box. They are young mourning doves, 
actually taken from the nest for shipment to market. Of 
course, they could not fly one foot, for they have not a feather 
on their bowties. This box was shipped to M. George & Co., 
commission men of Chicago. Besides these two baby doves, 
the box had in it nine rabbits, two opossums, two squirrels, 
one hell diver, and sixteen quail, all of the quail cheepers and 
hardly able to fly. Neither the quail, the aoves nor the hell- 
diver would be fit toeat. You can see what a market- 
hunter will do. I would rather not tell you the name or 
place of shipment of this game, as I am going down there at 
once to try the case. If 1 don’t put this fiend through to 
the full extent of the law, I hope I may never try another.” 

These equab doves were probably taken from some nest at 





_ & point lower down in the State. The mourning dove, like 


the domestic pigeon, breeds as late as the weather will per- 
mit, and this has been an unusually warm fall, no cold 
weather, indeed, having been recorded up to this time in 
Illjnois. 

Warden Loveday a'so seized this week two cuses purport- 
ing to contain eggs, shipped from an Illinois town. When 
opened, the case purported to contain not eggs but rabbits. 
Each case had a layer of rabbits at t»p and bottom. But 
between these layers of rabbits there rested in exch box 
fifteen nice, fat and illegal prairie chickens. The calling of 
the market hunter and of the game dealer is truly an honor- 
able aud manly one! 


The Indians and the Game. 


The war between the Utes and the wardens has ended. I 
regret to see that we are shy a few more instances of the 
white man's valor. At first the candid newspaper reports 
gave it out that two or three bold wardens had attacked a 
camp of forty or fifty Utes. Now it appears to be the cold 
truth, officially stated, that about twenty-five wardens at- 
tacked four Indians, and among others shot a woman. 
Capt. Wright was sent out by Gen. Otis with the U. 8. 
troops to take the Jndians back to their reservations, and 
Gen. Otis has officially closed the matter in his despatch to 
the War D-partment, which latter is a copy of the despatch 
sent in by Capt. Wright: 

Rawos, Utah, Oct. 28.—Have just met party of about seventy-five 
Indians returning to the agency, including one wounded Indian. 
Unguischem Star, one of the survivors, stated that about twenty-five 
wardens rode up to them while in camp, and, after stating that the 
were game wardens, tried to arrest the Indians, The Indians resis! 


arrest and the game wardens opened fire Four bucks only in the Indian 
jans did not return the fire, as their guns were in their 


uaw's head is not dangerous. Squaw wild, wounded in arm, is not 
ry roy te Indians coming in all directions. Game wardens are 
in Lity . 

Genera) Otis says that meee of Indian depredations have 
come in from Meeker and Rifle, Colorado. I infer that 
there may ey still be a little corn and hay which can 
be bad by the U. 8 Government for a consideration. Mean- 
time, it is to be hoped that the Indians understand perfectly 
the white man’s way of doing business, What the Utes 
need, as I have said, is a private press agent more than any- 
thing else. 

Of course, the straight law of the matter is this, as has 
been laid down in regard to the Minnesota Indians, and as 
the United States Supreme Court has laid it down earlier in 
the case of the Bannock Indians: No Indian can have hunt- 
ing privileger, while he is off his reservation, which shall be 
greater than those accorded to a white man under the laws 
of the State in which his hunting is done. The subversion 
of law in this case is that in one week balf a dozen Indians 
have been shot instead of being arrested by wardens, a num- 
ber ae than the total of white men shot in reristing ar- 
rest by wardens in the whole country for half adoz:n years. 
Of course, the Indian goes for his gun quicker than the 
white man in snch a case, but haps this is because he 
thinks he is right in doing so, and believes that he is defend- 
ing bimeelf against aggression. It is a principle of the com- 
mon law that a man must be charged before he can be tried, 
and he must be notified before he can be arrested. If a man 
should suddenly come upon me and pull a gun upon me 
without further explanation, when I was not benetlons of 
having done anything wrong, I might in my innocence fee) 
like going after my own gun as soon as I got a chance. One 
of the most useful things that a warden of Culorado could 
do would be to produce some credible proof that these In- 
dians. knew that they were doing wrong, knew that there 
was a law above them, and knew that that law had served 
its pessger bron sag upon them. Outside of this, it is simply 
a case of white man against the red man, and, unfortu- 
nately, the case of twenty-five white men, with‘rifles, against 
four red men and one red woman, who had not their rifles 
in hand. This may be game protection, but it is not Ameri- 
ean fair play. 

|\A Tribe No More. 

M@§At Tuskohoma, L.,T., Nov. 4, the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tudians signed the treaty of the Dawes Commission and are 
tribes no more. The treaty does away with tribal relations 
and allots the lands in severalty, with provisions for town 
sites and other little adjuncts of civilization. Thus the 
remnant of the hunting yee of these tribes, as well as 
the hunting —- of a good many white men, may as 
well be saluted with a sweet ‘bye. The commission is 
now working with the Cherokees, and will then tackle the 
Seminoles. We don’t do a thing in this country but knock 
the spear into a plow, and the war bonnet into a pair of 
overalls. 


First Deer Hunter Killed. 


The first deer hunter reported accidentally shot in the 
woods thjs season js John Benson of Richmond, Ind., who, 


was killed while on a deer hunt in Minnesota this week. I 
have heard indefinitely that two other men were killed in 
Minnesota in this same way, but have not been able to get 
the names. On last Thursday two men were still missing 
who had been out of camp for two days. These were mem- 
bers of a party of six who were up from Minneapolis, camp- 
ing out on a hunt in Cass county. The absent men had 
with them no food or means of making fire. The best to be 
hoped is that they were only lost and not shot, 


Trials of the Woods. 


Two deer hunters, Mr. Robert B. Hill, of New York city, 
and Mr. W. Osgood Orton, of Wishawaka, Ind., have just 
returned from a little deer hunt in Cass county, where they 
made Kabekona Camp their starting point. Thence they 
went some distance into the woods and pitched camp, ae 
with them a guide. In three days they saw five deer an 
ove moose, but killed nothing. Mr. Hill got lost while out 
hunting and managed to fall into a sort of kettle-hole, or pit, 
into which he was precipitated after plunging through the 
light covering of brush which overlaid it. Excited and 
worn out by his efforts to get back to camp, he was unable 
to make his way up out of this pit, and finally concluded to 
shoot in order to attract attention. He began shooting up 
out of the pit from time to time, and after a while he cume 
incidentally very near to getting an Indian who came along 
and poked his face out over the edge and looked into the 
hole to see what kind of subterranean fireworks were going 
off. The Indian could speak English, and he not only 
helped Mr. Hill out of the kettle-hole, but took him to a 
road which he said would bring him out at the camp This 
made Mr. Hill very happy, and he started blithely home, 
congratulatieg himself on his narrow escape. Pretty soon a 

ge flew up, and he thought he would follow and kill 

it. The bird flew on several times, and the first thing 
Mr. Hill knew he was lost again. Once more he 
bethought himself of his expedient of firing bis gun 
to attract attention. Camp was near and the guide 
heard him shooting, came out, took bim_ firmly 
by the right hand and led him intocamp. The flat pine 
country is the easiest on earth for one to get lost in, and the 
hardest on earth for him to get found in again when he is 
lost. This, however, was not the end of the adventures of 
this particular party. On their third day in camp it began 
to rain, and they decided to break camp and go back home. 
When they got to their canoe on the shore of Woman Lake, 
they were still some twenty-five miles to their destination, 
and the lake was so rough that they could not attempt it if 
they carried their camp duffle along. They therefore cached 
their tent, blankets and provisions, and started for the houses 
ot Kabekona Camp In the dusk they struck a rock, and 
tore a hole in their canoe,-so that they had to abandon it, It 
came on dark, and there they were half-way between their 
abandoned tent and home. They were landed in a Norway 
ae forest, where the trees run up about 60ft, without a 
ranch, and where there was no dead wood or undergrowth. 
They had just three matches in the party, and nothing to eat. 
They kicked around, got a few twigs after a while, and man- 
aged to get a fire, which lighted them to further conquest of 
fuel. Here they passed the night, and in the morning 
walked home, a dozen miles or so, to Kabekona Camp. To- 
day you cannot persuade either Mr. Hill or Mr. Orton that 
he did not have a wild and woolly time out in Minnesota, 
but they both say they enjoyed their hunt and its adventures 
very much, : 

Off for Michigan. 


Mr. Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, IlJ.; Mr. E. 8. Rice, of 
Chicago; Mr. H R. McCullough, of the Northwestern road, 
and Mr. Banks, another railroad man, left yesterday evening 
for a week’s deer hunt in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
where they expect to get some venison. 


Not Tagged. 


By this time a ped many of the deer hunters of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin and Michigan have made or marred their 
records for the year. A great many hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of deer have been killed and perhaps even a few 
moose will have been killed within the coming week. Just 
how many head of game of this sort these three States, or 
any one of them, may this fall produce is something which 
no one can tell, I often notice the tabulated reports of the 
big game killed in Maine, and wish that we had a system out 
here by which we could go to a depot of information and get 
the statistics of where, when and how each head of this 
game was killed, who did it, and what was the age, sex, pre- 
vious condition of servitude and color of eyes of each deer 
killed, but I confess we are behind the times out here yet. 
We haven’t got our deer anywhere near respectably tagged, 
and Providence only knows how many of them are killed. 
No doubt some of our energetic friends on South Water 
street could tell us something about this, but they are not 
cheerful in imparting information of the kind. 


Ducks, 


It has been a rattling season for ducks in the far North- 
west, and a mighty poor cne in these Ee. No one has 
been getting any very great shooting Dick Merrill is visit- 
ing Chan. Powers at Hennepin Club as a guest. They 
should get some mallards there pretty soon now, though as 
yet no heavy bags have been made there, 

Abner Price, the grandpapa of Duck Island Club, has been 
down there having a little fun with the mallards, but says 
the birds are not abundant. The Northern flight has 
= appeared, and seems to be delayed somewhere in the 
mails. 

Charlie Wilcox has been up at Horicon Club several days, 
but sent down word to Roll Orgu, who was to have j>ined 
him there yesterday, not to come up, as the shooting was 
very poor. 

A few ae birds have been picked up along the 
Kankakee, and at Calumet Heights Club a few diligent ones 
a an occasional brace of mallards, but expectation 
at b 

The canvas-backs are in at Koshkonong, and shooting 
there is about as ae right now as at any known here- 
abouts. Eddie B _— is just back from there, and in two 
days got thirty-odd canvas, fifty-odd bluebills, a fine lot of 
redheads and a few mallards, about 150 birdsinall. Ezra 
Bingham has gone up to the old farm this week, and within 


the next few days we should hear of droppin, 
Sey The birds on Koshkonong are are alresdy fet 
vy. 


Not so Bad. 


Mr, W. E. Warren writes me from Fox Lake, Wis., giv- 
ing some information which leads to the belief that bis neck 
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of woods is not so bad in an all-around way of sport. He 
says: 

‘TI note your inquiry in last Forest AND STREAM as to 
shooting out here. Ducks have been fairly plentiful since 
Sept. 15 till within the last week or ten days, and it’s a won- 
der they stayed as long as they did, with the incessant pound- 
ing they got seven days in the week. They might have 
stood it longer, but Milwaukee bas lately made a market for 
black mallards (mud hens). They bring 5 centse*ch. The 
chase for these elegant game birds seemed to discourage the 
ducks, and they got up and left. However, the bluebills 
have commenced dopping in again, and from now on a man 
on the grounds should be able to pick up a few each day, 
also a few jacksnipe around the shores and bogs, plenty of 
squirrels, snd now and then a partridge in the surrounding 
groves. Mr Walt Morrison keeps his hotel open on Morri- 
son’3 Island as long as there is shooting—Nov. 15 to 20. He 
meets the sportsmen at trains when notified, and keeps a 
nice, clean place. Rates, with hunting boats, $10 per week; 

ides and pushers not needed. Lake Emily and Lake 
aria, seven and eight miles northwest of Fox Lake, are 
good points for snipe, squirrels and rabbits, with a few 
ducks; but no accommodations for shooters. On the whole, 
I know of few better or pleasanter places to put in a week or 
80, if a man is satisfied with a reasonable amount of game.” 


Goats Good to Eat. 


I am beginning to believe that we came near starving in 
the midst of plenty out in the Blackfoot country on the goat 
hunt last winter. I have still another indorsement of the 
mountain goat as an edible product, this time from Puy- 
allup, a gentleman whose first sentence stamps him as a 
man of very great perception and critical judgment. He 
says: 

| ase reading your article on ‘Snowshoes and Sheep’ 
very much, but must say I was glad to see Mr. E. E. How- 
ard took you to task regarding the edible qualities of the 
goat, as surprised to read that you were suffering for 
food and yet had goats lying around loose, as I have eaten 
them many times, and do think that a cut of fairly young 
goat is haré to beat. The reason you found the animals so 
tame was no doubt because they had been little hunted—we 
had the same experience several years ago in the Methow 
country, in Wasbington—and yet in the main range of the 
Cascade Mountains, near Mt. Tacoma, they are as wild and 
wary as one can wish; in fact, more so. I have seen elk, 
and lots of them, in the Olympic Mountains that were no 
more game animals, or harder to stalk, than a red cow in a 
pasture; all one had to do was to locate a band and walk up 
quietly to get what shots were wanted. Two years later, in 
the same country (it was near Lake Creséent), an expert 
hunter would do well to get a shot a week.” 


Tragedy of the Marsh. 


One of the once famous hunting marshes about Chicago is 
the Skokie Marsh, which even to-day covers a big bit of 
— just inland from Evanston and Winnetka, suburbs 
of Chicago on the north, This marsh still offers a good 
day now and then at jacksuipe, and I know of at least one 
man who has tried ice-boating on its open reaches in the 
winter, One day this week a boy was crossing a bit of this 
wet marsh, and jumping over a narrow ditch landed in a 
little clump of willows, Stumbling over some object at 
his feet, he was shocked to find the dead body of a man. 
Near the body of the man lay that of a dog, an Trish setter, 
shot also, as the man appeared to be, through the head, A 
revolver lay near by, but no gun. This mystery of the Sko- 
kie Marsh was of three days endurance, but now it is 
thought that the man was a suicide, who killed first his 
faithful dog, which had followed him on this last quest 
across the bogs. 


Intelligence o? the Mule. 


One day this week there came into the office here a gen- 
tleman introducing himself as Dr. Thos. Darragh, a univer- 
sity man of Dublin, Ireland, a traveler in Spanish America, 
a naturalist and lately a taxidermist of the Columbian Mus- 
eum of Chicago. Dr. Darragh noticed an old pack-saddle 
hanging on the wall, and this set him to talking about the 
me -saddles used in Central America, and this again caused 

im to reflect on certain experiences he had had proving the 
great natural intelligence of that much-maligned animal the 
mule. He said tha! in the mountain travel of that country 
he had found it best never to try to teach the mule anything, 
as the mule usually proved itself much the more qualified to 
act as instructor. He has seen a mule, when urged to de- 
scend a steep hill covered with sliding rock, refuse altogether 
to go down headforemost, but turn round end for end and 
go down backward, putting one hindfoot after the other 
ahead of it and below it, and feeling its way inch by inch. 
The mule knew very well that in case of a slip it could 
scramble up hill better if its head pointed up hill than if it 
pointed down, Sometimes the mule in going up a steep hill 
would go up sideways, a step at a time, as a man would go 
upstairs sideways. A misstep by one of these animals 
Was very rare, and an accident never happened excepting in 
cases where a man insisted that he knew more than his mule. 


Death of a Real Sportsman. 


We hear a great deal of talk about that being, fairly to be 
called an imaginary personage, the “‘true sportsman.” We 
had such a man here; the kindest, sweetest, manliest man; 
the sincerest lover of nature, the most ideal character, and 
the most typically perfect sportsman I ever knew, Joho L. 
Stockton, forty years a resident of Chicago. This week Mr. 
Stockton died, after a season of failing health, which had not 
been benefited by the best of care and change and travel. 
Mr. Stockton was one of the first sportsmen to go into the 
wilderness of upper Wisconsin with rod, rifle and canoe. 
He was a member of the. Blackhawk Club, of Lake Kosh- 
konong, Wis., as well as of Swan Lake Club, of the Illinois 
River. In all the quiet and unobtrusive ways of gentlemanly 
one he might have been called a prominent man. 

n business he was a man of affairs, and comfortably situated. 

i me Forest AND STREAM had no reader of which it 

ht justly have been more proud, so perfect was his creed, 

and so pone Se up to, His was a singularly enthusi- 

astic nature. He had always a bright face and eager voice. 

There was nothing rude or unfair about him, and he dies 

universally pores. Mr. Stockton was sixty years of age, 

and was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., coming to Chicago when 
he was but twenty years old. 


Missed. 


Mr. R. W. Foster, of New Orleans, La., one of the finest 
of the Southern sportsmen, and host and associate of the 


writer in more than one delightful hunting trip jn the South 
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was in Chicago this week, and called at the Formst anp 
SrreEAM office. I was so unfortunate asto miss him, nor 
could I ever find him afterward, although he seems to have 
hung around Chicago for several days. He also called on 
Roll Organ, but missed him, leaving no word where he 
could be found, excepting that he was ‘‘stopping on State 
street, and that he was going to move over on Oakwood 
boulevard.” This description covers some thirty odd miles 
of territory and a good many thousands of people and habi- 
tations, but Mr, bess yw and I are going to canvass both State 
street and Oakwood boulevard in the hopes of restoring Mr. 
Foster to his friends, We do not yet know whether he has 
gone back to New Orleans, but if so he has committed a 
grave breach of decorum, 


Louisiana Hunting Wanted. 


Mr. A. T. Barnum, of Toledo, O., wishes to know about 
Louisiana hunting, as per the following letter: 

‘‘As I contemplate making a hunting and fishing trip to 
the South in January, I would like to get some information 
about the country around Morgan City in St. Mary, St. 
Martin and Assumption counties in Louisiana. Any informa- 
tion regarding accommodations, boats, guides and game will 
be thankfully received.” 

[ am unacquainted with the points specifically mentioned 
but think they would be good for the purposes named. 
wish some Southern sportsman would furnish the desired 
information E. Hovuex. 

1206 Boyce BurLpina, Chicago, 


NORTH CAROLINA QUAIL. 


Art our request, the Passenger Department of the Southern 
Railway has furnished the Forest AND STREAM the follow- 
ing useful information about the season’s quail supply in 
North Carolina. An examination of the original letters 
from which the extracts are taken, leads us to believe that 
the reports here given are truthful and reliable. The notes 
come from the Southern’s local agents, and all are fresh 
October reports, For convenience, we give in each instance 
the distance in hours from New York. 


Retpsvitte (14 hours from New York)—There are 
more partridges than were ever known before. No idogs 
for hire. All lands were posted by an act passed at last Leg- 
islature, requiring all hunters to have written permission 
from owner of land before hunting. Any violation of this 
act punished with fine of $5 and costs for first offense. 
However, permission can be obtained on good hunting 
grounds at small cost, such as paying land tax or $5 forthe 
season. A great many land owners make no charge. 

N. C. THompson. 

Jamestown (15 hours).—There is a good supply of birds. 
I am told by reliable persons that there are more than for 
several years,and that they are well-grown. There is 
no hotel here, but huntsmen would not experience any 
difficulty in finding boarding-houses, provided they 
reached here in daylight. There are no dogs or teams for 
hire, but could be very easily gotten from H Point. 
Am told there are several gangs of turkeys, with ten or 
twelve in each. Lands are not generally posted. Will 
gladly aid any sportsman all in my power. 

W. J. Cuirron, 
15 hours).—Birds plentiful. Shooting 
visiting sportsmen. Teams and dogs at 
F, N. Tare. 

Newe.is (164 hours).—Partridges are reported more 
plentiful than for several years. The lands are generally 
posted, but I think arrangements for. hunting could be 
made for very little cost. No hotels, but parties could 


Hies Port 


peivnege gran 


ow prices, 


engage board at private houses. No dogs that are well 
wend, ‘ fo. WALKER. 
Cuarvorre (17 hours)—In Mecklenburg county the 


season opens Noy. 15 and extends until Feb.1. The birds 
are more plentiful, larger and fatter than they have been 
known to be in years. The majority of the lands are 
posted, but cueing will be allowed for the asking. Quite 
a number of the farmers take sportsmen at a very low 
rate and allow them the use of their lands and dogs free. 
T. J. Wirnerspoon. 
Cuina Grove (17 hours).—There is plenty of good hunt- 
ing territory in this county. Partridges are very plentiful. 
There are no dogs. A great many farmers have their land 
posted, but most of them are reasonable if properly ap- 
pornenne and permission is obtained. This neighborhood 
as been visited but little by hunters. I think any one or 
party wanting to come here to hunt will be pees with 
territory they will find, and will have no troublein finding 
local hunters, who will accompany them to the best grounds 
to hunt. J. A. THorm, 


Kincs Mountain (18 hours),—Partridge very plentiful. 
The land is ngt generally posted. Thereare very few first- 
class dogs, and would suggest that sportsmen bring dogs 
with them, W. T. Braprorp. 

Bessemer City (19 hours)—Am advised that a large 
number of ges are to be found. Last season a num- 
ber of bird hunters from the North ae here and re- 
ported good luck. They brought dogs with them, although 
there are fine dogs to be had here forthe asking. The 


land is not M. I, SHouar. 
Betmont (19 hours).—Birds are very plentiful. Some 
lands posted; others are not. W. B. Puert. 


Newton (18 hours).—From my observations and all re- 
ports, game is more plentiful, especially quail, than has 
nm known in many years. This is the 
Etats Fe 14" Trials Club the Te oo cane 
e ub. ey ti next 
on Noy. 14, and will last about fifteen days. The fact that 
this is their meetin und should not be taken as to 
mean that they will do the hunting; for, on the contrary, 
they kill very few birds while their trials are 


on, 
They usually scatter out to different places to do their 
shooting. The hunting grounds are in close reach of the 
town. R. T. Burton, 


Connetity Sprines (18 hours).—Birds very plentiful. 
Lands free to hunt on. Not posted. Good hunting 
grounds, Fine place here for sportsmen. 
B. B, Apgenatuy. 
Bripggwater (19 hours).—Partri are Vv lentiful. 
Land eens posted. Hotel css eeapastemnado- 
tions are poor. No dogs for hire. W. E, Anagt. 
Oxp Porr (20 hours).—Supply of partridges is very large. 
Birds are more plentiful aun hor several emt previous.. 
Lands are generally posted, but can conally be hunted on 
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by the asking permission or for asmall fee. No pte. 
L. F. Lona. 


Moraantown (19 hours).—Birds seem to be exceedingly 
lentiful. Mr. E. Frisard is the leding sportsman, and can 
rnish trained dogs, and generally accompanies all 
hunters and shows them all attention possible. There is 
very little, if any, objections to rn, visiting sports- 
men to hunt on any of the lands. . W. Witson. 
MarsHALt (23 hours),—The birds are very plentiful, al- 
though the —— grounds are considerably rough, and 
some of the land is posted, though notall. Dogs cannot 
be had. ’ C. 8, FuLiprient, 
Manion (20 hours).—Birds are plentiful; plenty of hunt- 
ing grounds. We have no dogs to hire, but there are sev- 
eral private dogs in town. G. E. Lex. 
Swanna (21 hours),—Birds are plentiful; good country 
to hunt in; hote) accommodation inferior; very few dogs 
right around here. Some land posted, but not as a general 
thing. J. M. Dean. 
RANDLEMANN (near High Point).—Birdsare more plenti- 
ful than for several years—very abundant. The land is 
to some extent, but enough left for good hunting. 
o dogs can be procured, but if dogs are brought by sports- 
men, facilities are all right for taking care of them. 
E. A. WILEs. 
New Lonpon.—Bird hunting here is good; guides, dogs 
and board can be obtained cheap; no posted land. 
J. B. Bomuarr. 
Burutnerton (309 miles from Washington).—From what 
information I can gather, the supply of partridges seems 
to be plentiful. The conditions for visiting sportsmen are 
very convenient. Some of the land posted, but not all. 
Sportsmen generally find good sport. J. C0. Horr. 
Cuaret Hit (343. miles from Washington).—Birds are 
extraordinarily plentiful. The land is in most part open 
and very favorable to hunting; a small per cent. of it is 
pomet, and permission to hunt can generally be obtained. 
ild turkeys are also very numerous. Quite a number of 
hunters from the North have already appreciated the 
advantages of this place as a resort for sportsmen, and 
make yearly visits during the season. Guides who know 
the country thoroughly can be employed. Well trained 
dogs, however, are scarce. B, E. Teaaur. 
reer Se ay. eo Vatsoutea)_ There a 
plenty ef partridges. e time for hunting thei is be- 
tween Nov.1 and Feb.15. All the lands, however, on 
which birds can be found have been posted, and it is im- 
possible to hunt on these lands without permission from 
the owners. This permission can, in most instances, be 
obtained by personal] application to the land-owner before 
any hunting isdone. There are no d to be had for 
hire. The hunting grounds can be reached in a distance 
of three to ten miles from Durham. J. A. Wuire. 
East Dunnam (344 miles from Washington). From all 
sources I am informed that there are more partridges than 
there has been for years. A good deal of the land is 
posted, but I understand this is done mainly to prohibit 
negroes from hunting at will. There are no accommoda- 
tions here, but, being only two miles from Durham, parties 
could easily come out from there and return same after- 
noon. J. T. Busser, 
Rocxwg.u.—There have been only few bird hunters in 
this vicinity at all, which makes it all the better, Birds 
are plentiful. J. W. Peers. 


Trinity (near High Point).—There are three lodges 
— belonging to sportsmen. They have some land 
. There is land not pases, where hunting is al- 
owed. Prices for teams and dogs reasonable. 
A. C. Enauisn. 
Lyons (near Durham).—There are plenty of birds in this 
section. mat portion of the lands directly on the rail- 
road is , but the best hunting grounds are not, and 
are — a short way from the railroad, say one mile. 
There is no hotel at this place, but huntsmen can get ac- 
commodation at a reasonable price; can also secure teams, 
etc. W. T. Rosertson. 
Srzm (near Durham).—We have an abundant supply of 
quail. mditions for  cporemnen . Mr.Mayes makes 
special arrangements ahead for hunting potviinge. Lands 
in some instances, but he gets ep on on the choice 
grounds for game and the most desirable places for sports- 
men. Guide and dog can be obtained at $1.50 per day. 
Guides are gentlemen and sportsmen of our community. 
L, M. Crymes. 
CLEMMONSVILLE (near Winson Salem).—There are more 
birds this year than were ever known. This county hasa 
special bird law. The whole county is posted in regard to 
ee Permission must be obtained before parties are 
allowed to hunt in Forsyth county. Z. H. Cornzr. 
Apvance (near West Salem).—Plenty of birds; good 
shooting grounds; some lands are posted. Land-owners will 
grant shooting permission if advised. I do not think there 
would be any trouble. No dogs here that can be hired; 


all other arrangements very good. G. A; ALLIgon. 
Moc«svi._e (near West Salem).—Birds are to be 
more plentiful than for 


several y owing to the @xcel- 
lent summer for raising. Guide and oom, sass $1.50 per 
day. Dog alone, 50 cents. B. L. BAuuincer. 
Exvxin (392. miles from Washington).—Birds are more 
lentiful than ever before. The lands aré posted. Messrs. 
& Swaim have leased a body of land near El- 
kin, on which they guarantee plenty of birds, and will 
furnish their terms, on application. W. E. Paut. 
Wivxessoro (391 miles from Washington).—From all 
we can learn, there is a great number of birds.» Visitin 
eae are aps ely hunt OS mee, of - - 
owners’ pro b some , are rather 
scarce and po yh obtain. E. G. SHerrity. 
Bryson Crry (542 miles from Washington).—There are 
aay of birds. nee are allowed to hunt, with but 
exceptions. y will find some land , but asa 
goo thing they can hunt most anywhere they wish. 
© dogs to be had, except one or two here, and they belong 
to ies who hunt occasionally, but — possibly loan 
or rent them. . L, Maruews. 
SxyLanp (near Asheville).—Hunting will be splendid, 
partridges, etc. 


especially for Good accommodations here 
for : Little or no objection to hunti 
by land-owners. Living good and reasonable. Splendi 
dogs in neighborhood. ° C. O. Casz. 
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MooresviLie.—Hunting grounds about three or four 
miles from town. Bird supply is plentiful. The most of 
the land is posted, but visiting sportsmen could make sat- 
isfactory arrangements to hunt. No bird dogs here for 


hire. C. E. Hawrnorn. 


TAYLORSVILLE (382 miles from Wash n).—Partridges 
are extraordinarily plentiful. Are found in large coveys 
near town. The birds are nearly grown now. A great 
deal of the land is posted, but satisfactory arrangements 
can be made with owners for privilege of hunting the 
birds on their lands. This has been the custom here for 
some time. We have always had some sportsmen here 
every winter from New York and New Jersey, and will 
have this season n. Mr. R. F. Cobb, a sportsman, 
owns ten trained bird dogs. P. L. Sreck, 

I have shot over nearly all of western North Carolina, 
and Alexander county is the best territory I have struck 
yet. Quail, rabbits and squirrels are unusually _—— 
this season, and a good sprinkle of turkeys on hills. 
Territory or privileges can be had without. much trouble 
or expense. F, Coss. 


A HEAVY DEER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The largest deer killed so far in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains this year, was one brought down by Mr. W. W. Has- 
tings, treasurer of the New York Standard Watch Com- 
para 11 Pine street, this city. The animal weighed 

10lbs., and was killed on Oct. 22. 
Mr. Hastings went to Fourth Lake on Oct. 17, and over 


the mountain to Kimball’s on horseback, begin to 
hunt on the 18th at Little Plains, on Moose River. His 
guide was Arthur Delmarsh, well known throughout that 


region as one of the best camp and field guides of the 
country, being a good hunter, cook, etc. 

The men were alone, and came down to the foot of the 
sopee stillwater in a boat, a their duffle down 
to Beecher’s old camp at the head of the Little Plains still- 
water. The men still-hunted all over Little Plains, which 
is simply a big burning with hills and gullies, covered with 
ferns, cut by a couple of alder-banked brooks, and with 
occasional evergreen tree-grown swamp. 

On Thursday night it rained hard, and in the mo 
the trees and ferns hung wet and glistening. Under foo 
the ground was noiseless, almost, to a hunter’s footsteps. It 
was a day to make a still-hunter smile broadly. Delmarsh 
told Hastings on Friday morning to make his way down 
to the Red River, one of the plains brooks, and at the 
forks, where a little stream comes in to it, to take his stand 
on a knoll where he could cover both streams. Delmarsh 
waited three-quarters of an hour and then struck back from 
Beecher’s camp, and when he got to the knoll on which 
Hastings was to stand in line like gunsights between two 
hills, between which the tributary of Red River runs, he 
— down with much crashing of brush toward the 

noll, 

Delmarsh had not waited long enough. He started the 
deer and it came out of the brush before Mr. Hastings had 
his breath back from his exertion. It was a deer, too, to 
take a man’s breath just to look at, without any previous 
exertions to ut no matter. The deer was there, 
anywhere from 70 to 150yds. distant. Its yellow horns 
looked like twigs over a log, and Mr. Hastings opened on 
it with his .38-55. The first shot dropped the deer’s horns 
by breaking both hindlegs; the next staggered it by pass- 
ing just under the backbone. Then Mr, Hastings went 
down the knoll, leaping whatever happened to be in 
his way,and as the deer faced him, tore the animal's 
heart in two at short range. 

It well nigh tuckered the men to get the beast to the 
river. It wasa hard pull to get it to Kimball’s, and the 
horse that toted it over the ridge to Fourth Lake wished 
itself dead, no doubt. The expressmen atthe railroad sta- 
tion, and the hunters thereabouts, united in saying it was 
a —— a buster,an old socker, an old booster, and a 
whale. 

Those who maintain that there are two species of big 
deer in the Adirondacks will find more fuel in this one. 
Its legs were short—shorter than. a fawn’s in the fall. Its 
body was long, broad and very deep. The horns were 
email, about en large around asa man’s thumb, but they 
spread 1/in. at the widest. The tips of the guards and of 
two or three of the prongs had been broken off, probably 
in love contests. The neck was much swelled, too. 

The deer was killed within a mile of where [ killed my 
big buck on Sept. 11, of which the Forrest awp 


told on Oct. 2. Raymonp §, Spears. 
New Yoax. 


The Stretched-out Arm Fad. 

= d ' 1 f 

ln my younger days, many long years ago, one of my 
ibe Jeupanteus was the late Chief Justice Beasley, of 
New York, and although I have shot with nearly as many 
men as Mather has fished with, he was the only one for 
whom I had unbounded admiration as a sportsman; for, be- 
side his many accomplishments, he was one of the most 
agreeab‘e companions that I ever went in the field with, We 
were avout equally skillful in bagging birds, but he was so 
perfectly cool, and handled his gua so gracefully that I was 
often willing to forego the pleasure of taking a shot for the 
sake of watching him. One of our modern professiona's, 
with his arm stretched out, as if trying to reach the muzzle 
of his gun, would have given a shock to bis sense of grace in 
action, Of all the “fads” of the present day, this one 
among club shooters is, to my uneducated mind, the most 
absurd, not even excepting the now abandoned one of shak- 
ing hands in the upper air. 

te the claim that the shooter has better control of his gun 
could be proved, it would be an item in support of its awk- 
wardness, but all the club men in the country could not 
make me believe it. 

It may be asserted that all the famous match shots have 
adopted it, but what of that? We seldom hear of a match 
at double birds, and there is very little show of skill where 
the shooter uses both barrels at a single bird. I was nevera 
trap-shooter, but resorted to it once when a young man to 
see what I could do against a famous shot whom I met at 
Cincinnati. In the test we tied on eighteen out of twen 
double birds, and we did it without resorting to the stiff- 
arm principle; which will probably answer es a bit of proof 
that it is not absolutely necessary to success in scoring, 

The club men have an und pubted right to adopt a ridicu- 
lous rule if they see fit, but I shall claim the right to ridi- 
cule it till they convince me that 1am wrong. DipyMus, 

Sr. “vavstine, Fla., Nov. 1, 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Seneca Fats, N. Y., Oct. 28.70 all Olubs, Organiza- 
tions and Associations for the Protection of Forests and Propa- 
gation and Protection of Fish and Game in the State of New 
York: You are hereby notified that the annual meeting of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game will be held at the Yates Hotel, Syracuse, at 10 
A. M., Thursday, Dec. 9. 

The meeting is called at this time, instead of January, in 
order to give the law and legislative committee ample time 
to properly engross and present the proposed amendments of 
the Fisheries, Game and Forest law, to the Legislature early 
in the session. 

This meeting will be of great importance to all clubs and 
associations, for the following special reasons: It is proposed 
to incorporate this Association under the laws of the State 
of New York; to sever our connection with the trap shoot- 
ing branch of the Association; to revise and amend the ex- 

g constitution, by adopting one which will be in all re- 

sufficient when we shal! have become incorporated ; to 

ae all clubs, organizations and associations, whether in- 

rated or not, a full representation at this — to 

the end that this organization may be strengthened and its 

efficiency increased so that the fish, game and forests of this 
State may be fully and carefully protected. 

Each club or association interested in these matters is 
entitled to and is urged to send five delegates with proper cre- 
dentials; and all are expressly notified that any suggestion 
of amendments to the fisheries, game and forest law must be 
submitted in writing to Mr. R. B. Lawrence, chairman of 
law and legislative committee, not later than Nov. 20. 

Game protectors and foresters are urged to see that clubs 
are organized in every town and village in their districts, 
and that they send delegates to this meeting. No part of the 
State should fail to be represented in this Association, for it 
is only by a united effort on part of each and all that suf- 
ficient protection can be accomplished. 

It ie the policy of the State Association to simplify the 
present fish and game law, remedying if possible the many 
evils that now exist, eliminating unjust local legislation and 
rendering to protective associations aid in the enforcement 
of the laws. It is the medium through which all right- 
minded organizations should seek and give counsel, Every 
county in the State should have a strong fish and game pro- 
tective association, thus carrying to the Legislature a voice 
of power working for a common interest and an honest pur- 


The sportsmen of this State are requested carefully to con- 
sider this matter to the end that they may identify themselves 
and the clubs or associations to which tbey belong with us. 
Success will be dependent entirely upon the forces we can 
muster. 

The object of this appeal is to place the State Association 
upon a sound basis having a large, enthusiastic enrollment of 
members, true sportsmen, willing to serve the organization 
faithfully in iis work. 

The cause is a worthy one requiring hearty co-operation 
on the part of all true lovers of legitimate sport with rod and 
gun. Do not fail to have your club or association fully 
represented at this meeting. Yours respectfully, 

W. 8. Gavrrt, President. 
By Ernest G. Gouxp, Secretary. 


Mongolian Pheasants in Massachusetts. 

Frrempure, Mass., Oct. 80 —Several years ago, before 
there ever was such a thing as a Mongolian pheasant in New 
England, a few members of the Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
Club sent to Oregon and purchased five dozen pheasant eggs 
and had them shipped here by express, but either they were 
sterile or were shaken up too much in transit, for none of 
them hatched. 

Last year we obtained some eggs from Hon. E. A Brack- 
ett, chairman of our State Commission of Inland .Fisherics 
and Game. From these eggs we raised eleven birds; eight 

‘ot away, leaving us three. We ovldined another trio from 
itr. Brackett last spring, and have now seyenty fine full- 
grown pure breed Mongolian pheasants all in beautiful 
plumage; and they are a sight to gladden the heart of the 
sportsman and the lover of the beautiful in bird life. 

We have had ups and downs in breeding these elegant 
birds, but have now accomplished our desire. We can now 
rear these pure breed Mongolian pheasants with as much 
certainty as the ordinary poultry man can raise his Plymouth 
Rocks. Mr, Harlaw Foster, of Ashby, has charge of our 
aviaries, and he has proven himself equal to the task, and 
has reduced the rearing of these birds to ascience, We now 
have eight large double pens and a winter and summer run 
for the birds, In the coming season shall have between 
thirty and forty hens to collect eggs from, and as they lay 
from fifty to eighty eggs in a season, we ought to have “‘right 
smart” of these birds next fall. 

Of those which got away and were liberated last spring 
we know of three broods that have bred wild here this sea- 
son, and every few days someone comes in and reports see- 
ing some of tne birds in our fields and covers. 

‘The members of the club are doing a grand work in propa- 
gating and releasing these elegant game birds, for they are 
not only a benefit to the sportsman, but as they work in 
fields toa ee at, and are great insect-destroyers, they 
will prove of benefit to the crop-raiser in this vicinity. The 
club is doing a purely unselfish work, for all of the birds 
will be liberated on pubiic grounds, so they will be a benefit 
to the public at large as well as to members of the club. 
The birds are very hardy, impervious to cold, and as game 
birds will tax the skill of our sportsmen, and require the 
keenest of pointers and setters to bring them to bag. We 
would be pleased to assist any other club that is trying or 
would like to try to rear these lovely birds. 

We have released several this season and shall have quite 
a number to breed wild next spring. We ask everyone to 
refrain from molesting or destroying in any way any of these 
birds anywhere within our State until the law goes off in 
1900. Irvine O. Converse, 

Sec’y Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


That Sixty-Six-Inch Moose Head, 


Frepericron, N.B,, Oct. 80.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 


Will you kindly allow me to state in your columns that 1 
had nothing whatever to do with the exaggerated press re- 
on the subject of a moose recently shot by me in the 
episiguit couniry. (1) 1 never ‘‘claimed” that the head in 
question beat any record. (2) I never asserted that this 
antler spread was 66in., nor even that it was 6lin. (8) I 


never measured nor saw these antlers measured with a tape 
and I therefore aecline all responsibility for any statemen 
that may have been made about theirsize. Joun Bopxmy, 





Newfoundland Caribou. 


Cor. A. B. Buarr, of Scranton, Pa., sends us the story of 
a bunting trip to Newfoundland as told in the Scranton 
Truth: r. E. G. Asmus, of West Hoboken, N. J.; Mr. 
Benjamin Dorrance, of Dorranceton, and Mr. A. B. Blair, of 
Scranton, Pa., reached New York Saturday, Oct. 23, by 
steamer Portia of the Red Cross Line, on their return from a 
visit to Newfoundland, where they had been for the purpose 
of huntingcaribou. These gentlemen are perfectly delighted 
with their trip, had all the shooting that they wished for, 
and met in and about St. Johns a very genial, hospitable and 
intelligent class of persons, who did much to make the stay 
a pleasant one in all respects. The hunting grounds were 
reached some 250 miles northeast of St. Johns. 

The objective point of the huvtsmen was the head of Holls 
Bay, where the efficient guides, Richard Le Buffe and James 
Goodyear, met the party. Twenty-five miles of tramping 
brought the Americans to the extreme end of the Big Marsh, 
near the old camping grounds of Dr. Davis, and within eas 
access of Grandfather’s Look Out, and the great white hil 
where the caribou roam in large numbers. The shooting 
proved to be all that one could desire, while even under the 
severe license law three stags and two does heads or horns 
= only be brought out by a non-resident. 

f course, in so far as possible, the better specimens were 
selected, and as a consequence the stag’s heads secured are 
beyond a doubt among the finest ever brought to the United 
States, and as to points ranging from pave Pm a to fifty- 
two in number, heads of great symmetry and beauty. 

Thirty-one days of camp life gave the sportsmen ample 
opportunity for seeing for themselves, and for pronouncing 
judgment upon that part of Newfoundland where the soil is 
remarkably unproductive, and the people necessarily, for the 
mist part, very poor. 

It is very evident that the business men of St. Johns, and 
in fact the great mass of the people of Newfoundland, hold 
in high esteem the better citizens of the United States, and 
one cannot be surprised at this when he learns that so many 





places with thousands of acres totally inaccessible to dog 
and gun, all suitable to their habits, and with the variety 
and abundance of food, this country forms an ideal com- 
bination, which will be instrumental in assisting this noble 
game bird to hold its own against the ever-increasing legion 
of sportsmen for years to come. F. P. Latwam, 





Water Liity, N. C., Oct. 27.—The prospect for good 
duck shooting this fall and winter was never better. The 
sounds are filled with wild celery, and the ducks have arrived 
in abundance during the past week. Our opening day begins 
Nov. 1, and ends March 31. Redheads and ruddie ducks are 
more plentiful than other kinds, but the first flight of canvas- 
backs has arrived. CURRITUCK, 





* Touran, N. C., Nov. 1.—The prospects are very ge 
bere for game. We have quail, turkeys and ducks, and bear 
and deer. Joun 8. HaRpDIson, 


Maine’s Game Season. 


GREENVILLE, Me., Nov. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
The record of big game killed to date throughout this Moose- 
head Lake region will undoubtedly exceed that of last year, 
large though it was. Already hundreds of deer have been 
received at the Bangor & Aroostook station here, together 
with moose and caribou. Notwithstanding the late opening 
of the season on moose, fully as many heads have been ob- 
tained in this section as last year. Caribou are noticeably 
increasing, and are apparently working back into this coun- 
try from the eastward, where they are plenty. More than 
the usual number of bears have been secured by sportsmen, 
and altogether the season has thus far been decidedly suc- 
cessful, which may be accounted for not alone by the in- 
crease of our game, but also because of the splendid hunting 
weather we have enjoyed. 

Throughout all northern Maine venison is more plentiful 
than beef, and much cheaper, too. Restaurants and hotels 





A CANADA MOOSE, 
Photographed from life, 


of her people have become Americans and are to b2 found in 

rhaps every State of the Union. These men are even here 
E Scranton, Pittston and throughout this valley, well known, 
respected and representative persons. 

lt is quite true that a limited number of sportsmen visit 
this island, where tourists are needed and even wanted, only 
to find that the license taxis burdensome, while the natives, 
for the most part, many of them, kill and destroy the noble 
game in season, out of season, and indeed at all seasons of the 

ear. 

The fishing is free for all, under good and wholesome laws; 
but we Americans should not be compelled to pay a heavy, 
onerous tax for the privilege of killing five reindeer during 
any one season. 

If these fine animals are to be exterminated, the fault will 
not, I am sure, lie at the hands of Americans, some of whom 
within the past two weeks have, out of sympathy, absolutely 
refused to shoot down the does and fawns. 

To those of our fellow-countrymen who enjoy legitimate 
sport, who are willing to undergo the fatigue of walking, 
who can make themselves comfortable while sleeping on 
the balsam boughs, and who bave the time and money at 
their command—to allsuch, the members of this late success- 
ful hunting party would say: ‘‘Go up to Newfoundland and 
enjoy a two months’ outing.” A. B. Briar, 


Southern Quail. 

Hasuin, N. C., Oct, 81.—Hditor Forest and Stream: For 
the benefit of your readers desiring to learn of the quail shoot- 
ing and conditions governing it in North Carolina, especiall 
the level tidewater section of the eastern part of the State, 
will give what information I have at hand, the greater 
coming from my own store of knowledge, acquired by close 
observation during a period of twelve years afield with dog 
and gun, It is a great country for quail, arranged by 
nature seemingly to supply their every need and want. Pos- 
sibly 10 to 15 per cent. has been cleared and is now under 
cultivation or growing up in hedges, etc, The remainder 
is as nature made it, each part contributing an essential 
to the welfare of Bob White. A great portion of the 
virgin forest is covered with a growth of pines, among 
which grows in profusion a wild feed (known locally as 
quail peas), upon which thousands of birds find sus- 
tenance. In these open pine forests the shooting is all 
that could be desired; there isenough grass for birds to 

‘lay” perfectly, and the cover is open enough for shooting 

et not so ‘dead easy” as the open field, where hundreds of 
birds are brought to bag. With a territory so vast, and ip 








everywhere serve it so often as the piéce de resistance, that’ 
the ubiquitous drummer is kicking and the butchers are in 
despair. At a restaurant in Bangor where they make a 
strong card of the legend, ‘‘ ular Dinner for 85 cents,” a 
son of the Emerald Isle created great merriment by disgust- 
edly exclaiming, when confronted with a steaming venison 
stew: ‘“‘Take away yer dum Yankee grub and bring me some 
mate, 1’m the Government contractor from Camden, and I 
want more mate!” 

I returned last week from a month’s moose hunt, Never 
have I enjoyed such glorious, invigorating fall weather,. 
although I have hunted for twenty years. Day after day 
my friend and inyself went about in shirt sleeves, the skies 
were unclouded and the air was like rich wine. At night 
the tent flaps were left open, and the camp-fire was onl 
kept going for the cheer which it imparted.. Game of all 
kinds abounded. We saw seventeen deer the first day we 
went out. and although we remained on one camp ground 
for three weeks, a counted 112 deer during our stay. 
We got a big moose with a 46in. spread of horns and twenty- 
five points, and two deer,. Five years ago 1 hunted in the 
same place, and at that time there was not anywhere near 
the amount of game there, which indicates how our big: 
game is increasing through the more rigid enforcement of 
our game laws. 

A number of so-called ‘‘sportsmen” have been detected in: 
illegally shipping game out of the State, but on the whole, 
there is a disposition among our visitors to respect the law 
protecting our game, But now we need a law to pes 
our hunters as well. There are too many cases of gross. 
carelessness and criminal stupidity occurring in our forests 
and men are being shot for deer beyond all excuse. We: 
need a law to land some of these fool sportsmen, who shoot 
at a that moves without troubling themselves to 
learn what it is, behind prison bars for a term of rs. It 
is manifestly unfair and unwise to jail a man for a dead 
moose and yet let him go scot free for a dead hunter. Or, 
as an old Indian friend of mine puts it: ‘Sportsman kill 
moose, he go jail; kill white man, he call wicmnnt 

HO, 


Carrier Pigeon with Gold Dust. 
ConNERSVILLE, Ind., Nov. 2.—J. B. Sacre, while hunting 
near Laurel, killed two carrier pigeons. On the legs of both 
were silver bands on which were numbers, K. 81,165 and K. 
2,888. Encircling the neck of one was a small sack of gold 
dust, The supposition is that the pigeons were from Kion- 
dike, They were in an exhausted condition and were flying 
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at a slow speed when shot. Thinking this might interest 
some reader I write you the sanie. 

7. F. Thomas, while hunting near the river bridge last 
April, shot a white pelican, which is a fine specimen and a 
rare bird for this locality. Any one can see the same by 
calling at his place of business, Bass. 


A Pit-fallen Moose. 

THE moose was captured in a bear pit-fall by two Indians, 
who tied him up and took him on a sled to Halifax. Here 
he was turned out in an inclosure and was photographed at 
close range, while a companion of the photographer stood 
by with a rifle to be ready should the moose charge the artist. 
The creature remained motionless for five minutes, and then, 
when the party had left the inclosure, ‘‘tore around at a 
great rate.” In afew days the moose died, presumably of 
starvation. 


Bea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 








The “Game Laws in Brief.” 

Tux current edition of the Game Laws in Brief (index page dated 
Aug. 1) contains the fish and game laws for 1897, with a few excep- 
tions, as they will continue in ferce during the year. As about forty 
States and Provinces have amended their laws this year, the Brief 
has been practically done over new. Sent postpaid by the Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co. on receipt of price, 25 cents, All dealers sell it 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 
BY FRED MATHER. 


At last New York city has a free aquarium worthy of 
the name, The taste for aquaria and their uses as public 
educators has never become as popular in America as in 
Europe, but it is growing. Most of the aquaria there are 
built by companies as speculative affairs, and many pay fair 
dividends, 1 have seen most of them, studied their work- 
ings, and have watched the growtn of our new one at Bat- 
tery Park with great interest. I was at first disposed to be 
severe on the arrangement of the tanks ina plain, rigid 
semicircle, and the waste of floor space into great pools, 
where only seals and cetaceans can be displayed to advan- 

, for large fish do not show well in them, and that most 
uninteresting of all animals, the alligator, shows as well 
when stuffed, and is as active when carved from a log, as it 
is in life. I prefer the winding walks, caves, ttoes and 
surprises of the Berlin Aquarium, but when I visited the 
New York Aquarium after its opening and saw that its 
being free crowded it to its capacity, it was apparent that 
the space required by the public was none too great, and 
that to have filled the interior with inclined passages, caves 
and grottoes, would, in the present building, have cramped 
the space which the crowds render necessary, and under the 
circumstances it is the best that could be done. 

Still, I regret that the old building did not afford the space 
for such a design, for I hold that a public aquarium should 
be more than a mere exhibition of living aquutic animals. 

In 1876 Messrs. Coup and Reiche built ‘‘The Great New 
York Aquarium” at Thirty-fifth street and Broadway, and 
the builaing is now the Herald Square Theatre. I was with 
them from the time of the Vy may until they quarreled 
about opening on Sunday, and Coup sold out and Reiche let 
it run down and closed it. They were showmen, Coup 
had been Barnum’s business manager and a circus proprie- 
tor, and Reiche was a dealer in wild animals. The latter 
wanted to run it as a beer garden on Sunday, hence the 
quarrel, Fifty cents was the price of admission. The 
aquarium, exclusive of the building, cost $70,000, of which 
20.000 was paid by receipts at the door. My notes, dated 

pt. 20, 1877, say: “The gross receipts since opening, up 
to Sept. 15 (eleven months) have been $91,000, and will no 
doubt exceed $100,000 by the end of next 1u0onth. The ex- 
pences, including rent, $10,000, salaries, music, gas, adver- 
tising, collecting specimens and all other items will not 
exceed $70,000 for the = When Reiche got it he let it 
run down, the fishes all starved except the fresh-water gars, 
and the Aquarium closed. Under proper management it 
might be ruoning yet, in wuich case the Battery Park 
Aquarium might not have been built. 

The new Aquarium was built under laws of the State of 
New York, Coap. 28, 1892, and Chap. 254, 1898. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was appropriated under 
each of these laws, or $300,000 in all. The exact cost of the 
Aquarium is so merged in other bills that it is difficult to 
get at, for the acts authorizing the expenditures were: 
“For improving Castle Garden and grounds adjoining and 
stocking Aquarium.” Under this broad law the sea wall 
was repaired, walks laid in Battery Park and the lawns 
sodded, Under the appropriation of 1892 there was ex- 
pended $149,953.15, and outside of an item of $21,700 for 
repairing the building, the following items occur: 

Dec, 1, taking down and rebuilding walls, annex,..,...., soe -8 3,800.00 
June 4, Repairing, etc., Battery sea wall 


eeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeenre 


2,882.22 
June 30, Paving walks, etc, Battery Park.,.......seeesseeee0+ 18,464,277 


July 14, Sundry DillS,......sesceeeseeessees aemeanteriaendane a 

QCOMMTRIIIIORE cccccccccccccccces cecccece eeecveccocce evoccccee by 

Pay rolls,....csseee or oveeeee 0.00 Cv ceeencccceorcccccocccesccece 1 
These were all legitimate expenditures under the law, and 


are only cited to show that the Aquarium proper did not 
cost all the money which was appropriated for it and “‘the 
improving of the —, and having no figures at hand, I 
estimate Battery Park to cover between twenty and thirty 
acres, and as near as I can separate the items, and estimate 
the peocees of others, out of the $800,000 the Aquarium 
cost $175,000. 


There was a sad mistake in selecting the first superintend- 
ent, who planned the tanks, pipes and other apparatus, He 
no practical knowledge of aquaria, whatever, but had 
dabbled in sea shells and was possessed of some knowledge- 
of their marketable value. He passed a Civil Service exam- 
ination, which was so quietly conducted that the very few 
men in America who have had experience in this most diffi- 
cult of all branches of natural history work, and with 
whom I have corresponded, never heard that such an exam- 
ination was to be held. He was appointed several months 
before I heard of it, and I read some New York daily seven 
days in the week, He was densely ignorant of aquarium 
matters, as I found in half an hour’s talk and saw the white 
tiles with which he was lining his tanks, to the detriment of 
the eyes of fishes, 
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But when I looked over the source of the salt-water sup- 
ply, 20ft. outside the Battery wall, I was astounded. For 
the benefit of people who do not know New York harbor, 
let me explain, At the confluence of the North (Hudson) 
and East rivers, at the southern end of Manhattan Island, 
on which the older city of New York stands, and from 
where its first settlement by the Dutch was made, is now 
the breathing spot called Battery Park. There was an 
ancient brick fort there called Fort Clinton, which is well 
represented on an old platter recently presented to the Aa 
rium by Miss Mary D Earle and her nieces, Miss Alida Van 
Derwerken Earle and her sister, daughters of the late Cor- 
nelius D. Karle. It is framed and hangs in the lecture 
room, and shows Castle Garden when it stood apart from 
the mainland and was out in the harbor as a fort, connected 
with the island by a bridge. The intervening space was 
filled in long before the remembrance of any living New 
Yorker, and so the present park was made. 

The platter is about 18in. long and 14}in. wide, and of a 
very dark blue. It is in perfect condition. The decoration 
of the border or rim of the platter is composed largely of 
marine shells. In the center background of the picture on 
the platter, appear Castle William and Governor's Island. 
On the back of the rim of the platter, at one end, in blue, is 
an eagle holding a shield, while from its beak flies a streamer 
upon which is the motto, ‘‘# Pluribus Unum.” Under the 
eagle’s claws appear the words: ‘‘Castle Garden, Battery, 
New York.” At the other end, on the flat part of the plat- 
ter, is the impression of a stamp containing an eagle and the 
names of the makers, in Burslem, which is in Staffordshire, 
England. 

This platter is valuable evidence in the case of the im- 
proved supply of salt water. 1 was so surprised at the taking 
of salt water from the harbor at the Battery wall that noth- 
ing could be said for a moment. Memory ran back some 
eighteen years, to the time when we would not run a pipe 
to the North River at Thirty-fifth street, but brought up the 
salt water from outside Sandy Hook on tugs, and then in 
street-sprinkling carts to the old Aquarium, where we used 
it over and over again, the best of all systems except the 
natural filter now.in use at Battery Park, which may or 
ap not have been suggested to Dr. Bean by the old platter. 

fter thinking how the great city poured its foul sew 
into both rivers, which, at every ebb tide, united at th 
junction at the end of Battery Park, 1 ventured the question: 
“Do you expect to get good water where the sewers from 
both rivers meet?” 

**Well, now,” said the self-satisfied man, ‘‘I’ve looked that 
all over and find that at 25ft. from this wall the water is 
pure, At 380ft. or at 20ft, it isn’t; but where my pipe ends 
there is a back-roll of good sea water from Gov- 
ernor’s Island, where the currents strike and rebound, send- 
ing us good water.” 

knew nothing of the rebound, and asked: ‘How 
about storms from the east, when the water is driven past 
Governor’s Island and overpowers the flow of the Hud- 
son?” 

‘*That will make no difference; if the sewers bring down 
“ty water, we have the best filters in the world to purify 

a 

The ignorance of the man staggered me. He seemed to 
think that chemical impurities could be filtered out like 
sand, and I ventured to ask: “If a spoonful of sugar is dis- 
solved in a glass of water, or the flow of the sewers into the 
rivers should come to the pipe beyond the wall, do you think 
your filters would take out the foulness?” 

He believed that it would, and I believed that he knew 
nothing about the difference between an impurity in solu- 
tion and one held in suspension, and I came near asking if a 
filter would remove an odor from water, but decided not to 
argue the question. 

he Aquarium dragged along slowly through part of ’92, 
the whole of the next two years, and people began to wonder 
why it was not completed. A few inquiries revealed the 
fact that the Commissioners of Public Parks were not push- 
ing the work for some reason, and the reason soon appeared 
when they appointed a committee to examine the work. This 
committee myers unfavorably, and the superintendent 
moved out. Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, formerly Assistant U. 8, 
Fish Commissioner, was appointed superintendent in May, 
1895, and found that the tanks would mot hold water, t 
pipes were too small to carry off the d , and the whole 

lant, except the engines and pumps, had be remodeled. 

‘hen the salt water was foul, as it naturally would be from 
what I have shown of its point of intake, and after learning 
that the Aquarium stood on made land, the new superin- 
tendent dug down under that portion of the building nearest 
the city, put in a 10in. suction pipe and got a flow of good 
salt water in which fishes from the clear, clean waters of the 
Gulf Stream live, and in which hermit crabs remain in their 
shells, To an Aquarium expert the sight of a hermit leav- 
ing its shell, unless to change for another one, is an unfailing 
sign of bad water, 

All these changes took a long time, as they always do where 
there is work to be done for a city, or a State, with the con- 
sultations, approval of recommendations and the circumlo- 
cution which we call ‘‘red bs i Some newspapers howled 
about the delay and selected Dr. Bean as the target for their 
shafts, and assumed that he was responsible for the delay; 
but he said nothing to the newspapers, and kept on getting 
ready to give the public an opening which would not have 
to be closed for repairs the next week. 

The Aquarium was formally opened on Dec. 10, 1896, 
when it was visited by 11,581 people, by actual count of the 
register. The daily attendance has been as high as 21,456 in 
one day, and averaged over 10,000 per day for the first 
— months, which shows the great popularity of a public 

uarium, , 
“* this preliminary article it is not intended to give any 
account of the inhabitants of the tanks, That may be post- 
poned while we take into consideration the great difficulties 
an aquarist has to contend with. Animals which live on 
the earth are subject to sudden changes of temperature; fishes 
are not, for large bodies of water change slowly, and migra- 
tory fishes avoid a change while many fresh-water ies 
become semi-torpid. Then, some forms of marine life are 
annoyed by the light, which is a necessity in an aquarium; 
but the most severe test to most marine fishes, and to some 
fresh-water ones, like the lake trout and the whitefishes, is 
the absence of pressure. The giant lobsters and many other 
marihe animals died from what I- may call the “rarity” of 
the water. All mountain climters have experienced distress 
in high places, and I have seen the nostrils of pack-mules 
slit in crder to let more air into their lungs, while men were 
pees at the slightest exertion. Fish brought up suddenly 

great di turn their stomachs out of their mouths 
because the pressure is greatest, and there are few 
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marine fishes which can live with only a pressure of 4ft. of 
water on them. 

When we consider a display of the salmons, trouts, white- 
fish and smelts in an aquarium, the question of temperature 
isa vital one, In winter these fishes are comfortable, but 
the casual visitor in summer does not see the refrigerating ap- 
paratus which is necessary to the life of these specimens, and 
may only detect its presence by condensed moisture on the 
glass, There is no end of problems to be solved in an aqua- 
rium, The duration of life of some fishes in confinement is 
eee, short, while other forms live and thrive in the 
tanks, The interesting little sea-horses never live long either 
in balanced tanks or in_flowing water although fed with the 
minute crustacea on which they live when at liberty, A 
balanced tank is usually a small one, such as is suitable for 
home ornament and study, and in which the water is never 
changed, the only new water used is to replace that lost by 
evaporation, It may be filied with either fresh or salt-water 
and is stocked with plants which grow submerged, and 
throw off what oxygen the fish require; for fishes extract 
oxygen from the water to aerate their blood, as we extract it 
from the air for the same purpose. Too much plant life or 
light, and the glass becomes covered with vegetation; too 
much animal life, and some of it dies. A properly balanced 
tank has just enough of each kind of life; the carbonic acid 
gas thrown off by the fishes is consumed by the plants, and 
so the balance is maintained. 

In the lecture room, where the general public does not go, 
there are some interesting balanced tanks with both fresh 
water and marine specimens in which the water has not 
been changed for over a year. Mr. Spencer has charge of 
these, and delights to show them to those who appreciate 
the beauties of the smaller aquatic life, but the mass of the 
people would pass by these without a glance. What 
want is size, all else is ‘‘caviare” to them. The antics of 
the seals interest them more than anything in the building, 
judging by the crowd which is always about their tanks, 

The late Mr. Lloyd, the superintendent of the Aquarium in 
the late Crystal Palace, London, and in his day the best 
aquarium authority, would not admit any lung-breathing 
animal into an aquarium, He even went so far as to refuse 
a place to the newts, turtles and frogs. His rule was: ‘‘The 
animals must not be lung-breathers; that is to say, they must 
be either such as the sea-anemones and corals and some 
others which have the function of respiration diffused over 
their entire bodies, or be such as the creatures above them 
(up to and ending with fishes), which are provided with gills 
during their whole period of existence,” This rule would 
admit the tadpoles, but not the frog nor the salamander, but 
then Lloyd was cranky on such things, 

His aquarium was devoid of all ornament, and he was 
offensively blunt in condemning my taste for caves and 

ttoes, which be said did not accord with the plain floors 
neath them, and which tried to make the visitor believe 
that he was under the sea when he was not; and he scolded 
about ‘‘bad taste” like afishwife. Many of his small table- 
tanks were so low that the visitor looked down into them, 
and it was my turn when he asked me how I liked them. 
“Mr. Lloyd,” said I, ‘‘they are the worst lot I’ve seen. If 
I was in charge here they would be raised antil the eye of 
the visitor was below the waterline. The worst possible 
view to get of a fish is to look down on its back, 

‘“‘That’s the only natural way to see a fish,” he replied, 
‘*‘When re are on the bank of a stream or in a boat, don’t 
you look down on the back of a fish? Why not in an 
aquarium?” 

‘Because most fishes look alike from a dorsal view, and the 
bright colors are usually on the sides,” 

‘I care nothing for that,” he snapped out; “‘what I want 
is to follow nature and have no tomfoolery,” and he walked off. 

I let him go for a while, He was all right on his 
ment of water and keeping fish alive, but he was notional 
and irritable. I smoothed his fur by talking about his re- 
markably clear sea water, which he stored in reservoirs and 
used over and over all the time, and we parted friends, 

In this article | mentioned the great pools in thefloor of 
the Battery Park Aquarium, and the above conyergation re- 
calls another, Some time ago I said to Dr. Beam: ‘That 
big sturgeon would show off twice as large if yowhad a tank 
higher up to show it in. Looking down upon it does not 
even give a fair idea of its length. If you had such a tank 
as our ‘shark tank’ in the old Tnirty-fifth street aquarium it 
would show splendidly.” 

“That's true, but we have no such tank. How big was 
that one?” 

‘“‘As memory recalls it, 35<12ft. were about its dimen- 
sions; a 10ft. shark could turn easily in it. You should 
have such a tank asthat. These pools in the floor are only 
good for seals, cetaceans and crocodiles, and they are not 
very good for them. Our whale tank in the old aquarium was 
only 2ft. below the floor, and the water was 4ft. above it, so 
that you could see the whale broadside, Fill up all these 
holes in the floor and build them up.” 

‘The superintendent looked at me more in sorrow than in 
anger, and replied: ‘‘1 did not build the tanks,” 

“No, 1 know you didn’t; but here’s this big circular whale 
tank, some 80 or 40ft. in diameter, with the sides slanting 
inward, probably to prevent os the perro 
There’s @ big barn-door skate right under us, and but half 
of it can be seen because of the faulty build of the pool, and 
if the fish was on the other side we couldn’t see it at all.” 

“You are a said Dr. Bean, ‘‘and there is 
muca truth in what you say; but there’s no use in talking to 
me about these things, I took the place as I found it, and 
have done what I could to improve it, Perhaps if you were 
in my place you would not be se critical; all things can’t be 
done at once, have patience.” 

That last remark was a correct one. If I were in his place 
this article would not be written, but as 1 am a free lance I 
may tilt at pleasure, and will further say: Tne aquarium is 
under the immediate charge of the Park Commissioners of 
the city of New York. These Commissioners are appointed 
by the Mayor, and may be more or less interested in tne 
matters which are likely to come before them, but, if they 
were the best men in the world for the place, they would be 
removed at the first political change. Within a few days a 
new Mayor will be elected, and when he takes his seat on 
New Year’s Day, he will probably have a few political 
friends to reward with places, and the Park Board will pro- 
vide for a few. 

This is the worst possible state of affairs for the Aquarium. 
A man may know a lot about parks, botany, roadways and 
landscape gardening, but in the city of New York there are 
not a dozn men who haye a superficial knowledge of 
how an aquarium should be run, and in the whole United 
States there are not ag many capable aquarium superintend- 
enté, 
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The Board of Park Commissioners being a changeable 
body, dependent on an elected Mayor, is not the proper cus- 
todian of as delicate and intricate a scientific thing as a 
public aquarium. It should be placed under a board of 
trustees which will not be subject to political changes. 
Such boards govern the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in Central Park, New York city; the Zoblogical and 
Botanical gardens;"and the Aquarium calls for more care- 
ful selection in its trustees than mf other public institution, 
because fishes are more difficult to keep alive than any other 
form of life. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Mash-kinoge. 


My compliments to Dr. Robert T. Morris, whose article in 
regard to the spelling of the name of the big pike I have 
read in Forest AND STREAM of Oct, 30. While 1 have ad- 
hered to spelling the name mascalonge, I have never con- 
tended that it was the correct way tospellit. My contention 
is and has been, that it should be spelled in one way, and 
not in half a dozen ways. I was very willing to adopt any 
spelling that seemed to be by authority. and I think it was 
pat to look to the United States Fish Commission for 
that authozity. The matter was submitted to Dr. Bean, who 
then operated the spelling factory of the Commission (the 
question was put by a New York newspaper, the particular 
copy of which I could find, perhaps, by searching for it), and 
he gave out the spelling I have since used. In fact, 1 have 
talked with him about the spelling of the name within the 
past year, and he had then found no reason for changing his 
aw in regard to it. Really, [ have been more consistent 
about the spelling of the name of the fish in question than 
my authority, the U, 8. Fish Commission, for the publica- 
tions of the Commission do not use that spelling now, I find 
upon looking. In one place it is muskellunge, but the late 
Prof. Goode is responsible for that. It is like a certain State 
Fish Commission which ‘‘resolved, that hereafter the fish 
commonly called lake trout and salmon trout, shall hereafter 
be called lake trout only”; and thereafter, in the same report 
containing the resolution, the fish was calied salmon trout. 
I am not bide-bound, and am willing to recede from my 
declaration to spell the word mascalonge forevermore, if a 
congress of Sebermen or some other body will authorize 
some other spelling, and stick to it; so we can have one uni- 
versal form of the word, and not half a dozen, as we have 
bad and now have. I do not recall that I have seen the 
spelling advocated by Dr. Morris, although maskinonje has 
been said by some to be the correct form, and [ am of the 

inion that the introduction of the h, and the omission 
oF the second n, makes an entirely new form of the word. 
However that may be, if Dr. Morris will have his spelling 
legally adopted, as I have suggested, I will get in line, 

As to ouananiche, I must leave that to = friend Cham- 
bers, as he is the godfather and mother of that spelling. 
His paper, “Philology of the Ouananicbe. A Plea for the 

ition of Priority of Nomenclature,” read before the 
Royal Society of Canada, treats of the spelling of the name 
alte exhaustively, and I would like Dr. Morris to read it, 
By the way, in that very paper the author says: “In the 
case of another North American fish, Zsor nobilior.” (My 
dear Chambers, are you aware that the fish sharps have 
changed both the generic and specific names of this pike. 
They may have done this when you were not looking, but 
the name on the door-plate now reads: Lucius masquinongy, 
and this is where old Mr. Priority comesim. By the way, 
for the second time, Jordan gives the common names mus- 
kallunge, een muscalohge.) ‘‘whose popular title 
in its original form, like that of the ouananiche and namay- 
cush, comes down to us from its Indian nomenclature, an 
apparent desire to get away from French orthography has 
produced a somewhat similar confusion of language to that 
already described in the case of the ouananiche, The orig- 
inal spelling of the Indian name was undoubtedly maski- 
nongé, and such it is still called in the statutes of Canada, 
Accor to Mgr. Lafliche, maskinongé is derived from 
mash, deformed, and kinongé,a pike, and was applied to 
the HZ. nobilior by the Indians because it appeared to them 
a deformed or different kind of pike from that to which 
they had been accustomed.” 
ou will _— see that here is another doctor in the 
case, and I leave it to you if, under the circumstances, it 
was not discretion on my part as a layman to adopt the 
spelling I believed was given by authority, and stick to it. 
1 had either to do this or take to the brush, 





The Pikes. 


It is my opinior that the = have caused more confu- 
sion than any other family of fishes, not alone in the spellin 
of the name of one of them, as may be gleaned from what 
have written above, but in various ways, the chief of which 
is perhaps the application of the name pickerel. The fish 
that was Heoz lucius and is now Lucius lucius, is almost uni- 
versally called pickerel, when really it is the pike, the same 
ike that English anglers regard highly asa game fish, [ 
ond ust been on the witness stand in the Supreme Court in 
this , where the principal question at issue was the 
dentity of members of the pike family. The people had 
brought suit against a man for catching ‘pickerel illegally in 
the c season and by a device forbidden by law. Wit- 
nesses, several of them, testified that the fish caught were 
mascalonge and the defendant got the verdict. The case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court and 1 went out there to 
find what kind of fish the pond contained before the trial 
came off, for the Court would not permit the State to amend 
its complaint to include the word mascalonge, for it was just 
as illegal to catch mascalonge as it was to catch pickerel. As 
a matter of fact I found that some people really called the 
fish mascalonge, and not for court purposes, for they were 
not mascalonge. When the trial came off | arrived by train 
when the case was well under way, and going to the court 
room listened to one or two witnesses for the people, and to 
my astonishment they termed the fish pickerel or mascalonge, 
as if they were interchangeable terms. The people had 
porns some fish to test the knowledge of the witnesses, 
ut I did not see them until I went on the stand, as I pre- 
ferred not to. All that I could tell about the case from 
where I sat was that the witnesses one after another swore 
that they ‘“‘never b d seen a fish like the big one.” When I 
went on the stand I found that the people had provided a 
mascalonge, a true pike (Lucius /ucius), and a pickerel (Lucius 
reticulatus), and the big fish, which none of the witnesses bad 
ever seen before that day, was the mascalonge. The fish 
which the defendant had caught in a trap were identified as 
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being like the one that I testified was a pike, commonly 
called pickerel. 

It seemed from a small part of the testimony which I 
heard on cross-examination, that the defense intended to rest 
its claim that the fish were mascalonge upon the fact that 
they grew to great size. One question was: “Do you re- 
member hesring about a fish taken from this pond that was 
6}ft. long.” To the credit of the witness he promptly 
answered, No. 

It is surprising to find how many people believe that a 
mascalonge is nothing more than a pike of great size. In 
other words, they have an idea that a pike grows in time into 
@ mascalonge, as in England a jack grows intoa pike. On 
the other hand, in this State the fish generally called the 
pike, called so too by “4 “ps who should know better, and 
en do know better, is not the pike at all, and does not 

ae to that family, but is the pike-perch or wall-eyed 
pike. 

Reforms in fish nomenclature are like other reforms of 
slow growth, and I imagine nothing short of a convulsion of 
nature will ever bring about a —— in this respect. 

If every time a man should say pickerel when he ought to 
say pike to be correct, or pike when the fish he means is the 
pike-perch, the earth would open and swallow him, those 
that escape might in time, if they said anything, use the 
right term to designate the fish they are talking about. 


Age of Trout. 


A few days ago a correspondent asked me how long trout 
lived. I replied that brook trout lived about fifteen years on 
an average in confinement, and that we knew little or noth- 
ing of how long wild trout lived. The letter was sealed on 
my desk ready to go to the post with other mail, when I took 
up an English paper, and almost the first thing that met my 
eye was ‘ Longevity of Trout.” Under this head I read of a 
trout placed in a well by a man who had been dead thirty 

ears at the time the item was written, and no one knew how 
ong before his death the trout was placed in the well, nor 
how old the trout was when so placed. I did not open the 
letter to make any corrections, but if my correspondent 
should bappen to read the same item he may think he came 
to a poor shop for information. However, it is of record 
that a brown trout once lived fifty-three years, according to 
Dr. Day, and another twenty-eight years, and I knew this 
when I wrote what I did. Dr, Day was of the opinion that 
in such exceptional cases where trout bad lived to great age 
that they were sterile fish. In nearly all recorded cases of 
great age in trout the fish have been confined in wells and 
their growth has been very slight. In fact, I recall one case 
where the fish was of the same size after many years’ con- 
finement, the exact number of years I do not recall and it is 
not worth looking up. 

One American fish breeder fixes the average age of brook 
trout in confinement at twelve years. A Scotch fish breeder 
places the age of the fario at about fourteen years, Stone, 
one of the pioneers in this country, says it is more than 
twelve years, but he does not fix the limit. In Scotland the 
fishculturist thinks fish should not be handled to get the best 
results until they are four years old. In this country trout 
are used for artificial breeding when they are two years old. 
I know of one private establishment where nothing but two- 
year-old fish are used as breeders, but they are larger at 
two years than many fish in other regions are at three years, 

en trout reach the age of eight or ten years they cease 
to be prolific breeders, and so I will stick to what I said in 
my letter to my correspondent in spite of the fifty-three, 
twenty-eight and other year old trout. Size alone does not 
indicate the age of a trout, for food or the absence of it will 
make a trout large or small, and over and over I have 
written to inquirers that I could not tell the age of a trout 
by its size. ut from the same lot of eggs grow unevenly 
and have to be sorted from time to time, and the large ones 
removed from the _ containing their smaller brethren or 
the smaller ones will be missed at roll call, as they go to in- 
crease the size of the larger and more active trout without 
regard to family ties or relationship. 


Size of Trout. 


The foregoing has reminded me of the size of lake trout 
that have been taken the past season in some waters. Un- 
fortunately, the law in New York reads: ‘‘Trout of any kind, 
salmon trout or landlocked salmon, less than 6in. in length, 
shall not be intentionally taken or possessed,” etc 

That is all right enough for ‘“‘trout of any kind,” which 
means common brook trout, rainbow trout and brown trout, 
but it is all wrong for lake trout and landlocked salmon. 
The Commissioners of Fisheries, Game and Forests wished 
to have this limit changed, but as yet have not succeeded in 
getting the law-making body to change it, although the sec- 
tion is actually undoing their work of re-stocking the waters 
with lake trout and landlocked salmon. Lake trout, to be 
on a footing with brook trout, should not be taken until 
they are at kast three years old (four years would be far 
better), and at that age they will average about 184in. in 
length, Larger three-year-old fish have been reared, but I 
am writing of the average, and | think what 1 have said is 
fair. What is true of lake trout is true of landlocked sal- 
mon, and both should be put in the same class with salmon 
under Sec, 114, which limits the length at which they may 
be legally killed to 18in. 

The Commissioners are stocking our lake in this State with 
lake trout, and the people living on the shores of the lake are 
catching the baby trout when they are in weight from } to 
$b, is is a sheer waste of food, when in a few years 
these fish would weigh from 5 to 10lbs.each. Several letters 
of complaint, as well as complaints by word of mouth, have 
come to me about this sort ot fishing, one says that one man 
in one day caught 127 of these baby trout, He might almost 
as well have gone to the hatchery and caught the trout out 
of one of the rearing boxes. 

A lot of yearling trout were planted in this lake, and it is 
not impossible that the 127 baby fish were some of the lot. 
The State had reared those fish until they were fourteen 
months old, had bought food for them during the time and 
paid men to feed and care for them every day during that 
period. Then the Commission hed sent the State cars with 
attendants to transport the fish 200 or 300 miles and plant 
them in the lake, Then a little later, in one day a man 
catches what it would cost, if the railroads did not hau) the 
State fish car free, $25, say, to transport, to make no note of 
the men’s wages and the cost of food to rear the fish, Of 
course, it was legal to catch the baby fish, but a man who 
would do such a thing must have a precious poor opinion of 
himself if he ever stops to think about it. There is one 
thing be and others engaged in this business must do: about 
next year they should make an application to the Commis. 
sion for more trout and complain that the fishing is falling 
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off, and be particular to ask for yearlings and say that it 
does not do any gond to plant fry because the yellow perch 
eat them as soon as they are put in the water. 

Ask for at least 20,000 yearlings, say three carloads, for the 
Commissioners will be disappointed if you ask for a less 
number. If you don’t get what you ask for, make a kick, 
for it is the regular thing to do after you have practiced a 
style of fishing that would shame a graven image, and ex- 
hausted the fishing, to demand the impossible in the way of 
restocking the waters that you have depleted by your own 
selfish acts. To any one to whom it may appear that Iam 
writing about an imaginary condition of things, let me say 
that it is no joke, and that 1 have simply skirmished around 
the edge of the truth instead of plunging boldly into the 
thick of it, for I must confess that it is not a pleasant subject 
for me to write about, . 


Biack Bass. 


Twice at least within a very short time I have noticed that 
black bass, small mouthed, were a drug in our local markets. 
One market man told me the fish came from Buffalo, and 
another that they came from New York. One day the bass 
were offered at less than the wholesale price in New York 
that week, viz., 8 cents per pound. In the absence of proof 
to the contrary, we must assume that the black bass were 
caught legally, although of course they were caught in nets, 
somewhere, Netting is permitted in some waters, with an 
especial provision that all black bass taken must be returned 
to the water alive. Perhaps this provision is always ob- 
served, but I doubt it. Going up and down the Hudson 
River, I have often wondered if the fyke nets take any great 
number of black bass. I saw twenty-two of such nets in 
about the distance of the length of the train I was on, some 
of them with long leaders, ike a pound net. The~Hudson 
is not considered a black bass stream from the angler’s stand- 
point, but there are many black bass in the river, and some 
are caught with hook and line. It has been reported 
to me along the river that few, comparatively, black 
bass are taken in these nets, but one fisherman told me 
that the fykes never took any salmon, and before I finished 
talking with him he admitted that three salmon had been 
taken in such nets, but none in bis, On the other hand, a 
member of the Board of Education in Albany made an in- 
vestigation two or three years ago and found salmon in sev- 
eral fyke nets, something like a dozen fish, as I now recall 
the number, found in one trip over a portion of the river. 
But this note is not about salmon. Admitting that all the 
black bass which find their way to market are taken legally 
as to season and method, would they not be worth more in 
the wattr for hook and line fishermen than they are when 
taken by nets and sold for 8 or 10 cents per pound—10 cents 
being the highest wholesale price I have noticed in New 
York markets this fall? If they are worth more in the 
water, how can a change of method in their capture be 
brought about to make them solely a hook and line fish in- 
stead of a net fish? To be sure, the present law purports to 
make them a hook and line fish within the State, but it is 
certain that black bass came from somewhere after being 
being taken in nets. In 1894 the interior waters of New 
York furnished 55.806lbs. of biack bass, valued at $6,280, 
and in 1895 45,999lbs. valued at $5,078. The black bass 
cannot -be hatched urtificially like the trout, shad, pike- 
perch and whitefish, and there can be no question about this 
fish becoming scarce in all waters in the State, in spite of 
such restrictive laws as we have, Last year the Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Commission distributed no small-mouth 
black bass. Every year the applications for black bass out- 
number those of the year before, so that the demand increases 
while the supply decreases. To any one who has said to bim- 
self that the netted fish I have mentioned above came from 
the Great Lakes, where the State has no jurisdiction, let me 
say that in one year 1,000,000 black bass were asked for of 
the Commission, to be planted in Lake Ontario. This is a 
condition of affairs that the State Commission is powerless 
toremedy. ‘The first great evil is that the present law does 
not cover the breeding season of the black bass, but under 
the present condition of things it would appear necessary to 
do more than extend the close season to cover the spawning 

riod, to restore the black bass fishing in waters where it 

as fallen off to almost nothing. The remedy 1 would sug- 
gest for consideration in addition to an extended close season, 
is to make the St. Lawrence River law as to the number of 
black bass which can be caught in one day, apply to all the 
waters of the State, and amend Sec, 109 of the game law to 
read: ‘‘Trout of any kind, salmon trout, landlocked salmon, 
or black bass caught in any of the inland waters of this 
State, shall not be transported to any point within or without 
the State, from or through any counties thereof, or 
for that purpose, except when accompanied by the owner.” 

There is one thing sure, the fishermen themselves have got 
to do a little thinking, and then act in concert, if the black 
bass, which has been called ‘‘the people’s game fish,” is to be 
saved for future fishing in this State, 

Nature never intended the black bass for small waters, but 
man has tried to improve on nature in providing a habitat 
for this fish; and it is a failure except when unusual safe- 
guards are thrown around it to compensate for changed con- 
ditions. 

Saimon by Millions. | 


Through the kindness of Mr. Livingston Stone, who is 
now the oldest living fishculturist in this country, I am 
able to give a few figures showing what was done at asingle 
hatching station in California last year. At Battle Creek, in 
Shasta county, 4,968 female salmon were stripped, and pro- 
duced the enormous number of 25,852,880 eggs, or some- 
thing over 5,200 eggs per fish. 

In writing of Mr. Stone, 1am reminded of his hatchery 
at Cold Spring trout ponds, near Charlestown, N. H., 
which he established in 1866. Four years later I made a 

iigrimage to Charlestown, where some of my forebears 
fived and died long ago, and visited the hatchery. The next 

ear I went into a hatchery to learn the business of practical 
dish propagation by artificial methods. There is no doubt in 
my own mind that my visit to Mr, Stone’s trout breedin 

mds had a decided influence on my after life. 

eft home at that time with no intention of going to 
Charlestown, but chiefly to visit 4 younger brother 
in college, and the visit to the ponds and the 
town and its graveyard was an afterthought. ‘Trifles light 
as air sometines changes the whole current of our thoughts 
and create new desires and ambitions, As a boy I an 
artificial trout pond and I stocked it by catching trout with 
hook and line and Senens them to the pond alive. Cold 
spring ponds opened a new book to me which I have been 
reading ever since, and have got perhaps as far as the mid- 
dle of the book. To be ectly candid, I once thought { 
had read it tothe end but I was mistaken, for I must have 
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dreamed that I read it all. Mr. Stone was the first to take 
the eggs of the rainbow trout on the Pacific Coast, where he 
went to inaugurate salmon breeding for the United States 
Fish Commission, and I used to wish that he had kept all 
the eggs on that coast, but time effected a change of opinicn 
in this as it has in other matters. But a note concerning Mr. 
Stone’s life work must be left to a future time and appear by 
itself. A. N. CHENEY. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Muscalionge Do Shed Their Teeth. 


Carcaao, Ill., Nov. 6.—A few weeks ago I advanced 
what was to me the curious information regarding the shed- 
ding of its teeth by the muscallonge during the summer 
months. I now have confirmation on the matter advanced 
at that time by Mr. H, L. Stanton, of Chicago, and I be- 
lieve the phenomenon properly to be regarded as estab- 
lished. Mr. Stanton’s observations were made in Wisconsin, 
and his original informant had seen the phenomenon in 
Canada, Now comes Mr. H. G. McCartney, of Chicago, 
who has observed the same thing in the waters of Cass and 
Itasca counties of Minnesota, Mr. McCartney says that last 
spring in May and June the teeth of all the muacallonge 
taken in Woman Lake and adjacent waters were sound and 
normal. On July 10 he examined fish which showed jaws 
red and inflamed, and with some of the teeth missing. In 
August still more teeth were found to be absent in specimens 
examined. In late August and in September it was the rule 
that no teeth at all would be found in the mouths of the 
muscallonge taken. The muscallonge taken in October all 
showed perfect teeth. Mr. McCartney intends to keep a 
record on this matter next year. He does not know whether 
the teeth are shed yearly or not, but knows that they are 
shed sometimes. 





The Record ’Lunge. 


The largest muscallonge of which I now have word this 
year weighed 40lbs,, and was taken by Mr. E. H. Charles, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in Woman Lake, Cass county, at 8:30 
A. M., Oct. 16. Mr. Charles killed this fish on the bar 
about half a mile inside the island in front of Kabekona 
Camp. He had previously, on Oct. 14, taken one of 
26}lbs., and his friend one of 25lbs. They only fished three 
days. 

ee Henry 8. Fitch, of Chicago, on Sept. 11, in 
Woman Lake, killed a fine ‘lunge weighing 36!bs. The fish 
taken in these waters seem to average larger later in the fall. 
The last twenty fish taken at Kabekona Camp averaged 
2141bs., certainly a very remarkable showing. 


Fox River Bass. 


Puyallup writes me from Elgin, Ill., some interesting news 
regarding large bass: ‘‘Small-mouth bass are running large 
this year,” he says, ‘‘one caught (or killed) near here this 
week, Fox River, weighed, actual live weight, 5}lbs., and a 
number have been taken over 4lbs. Lake Geneva has given 
up any number of good ones, two that I saw weighed 4lbs. 
140z, and 5lbs. 20z. respectively.” 


Lake Crescent Trout. 


The writer last above mentioned, Puyallup, seems to 
travel a bit now and then, and to savvy fisha plenty. In 
regard to the now famous Lake Crescent trout he remarks: 

“Am glad to learn that our scientists have classified the 
two kinds of trout in Lake Crescent as distinct. Our party 
was confident that they were ‘all by their lonesome’ as early 
as 1888 or ’89, but were laughed at when we made the 
claim.” E, Hoven. 

1206 Boyce BurLpine, Chicago, 


Bass at Ball’s Bluff. 


Wincuester, Va.—The Potomac is noted for its bass 
fishing; and several of the streams emptying into it in the 
vicinity where my story opens are well filled with trout. 
President Cleveland has fished in these streams more than 
once and has caught some very handsome strings of fish. I 
was living in Leesburg, and the river being only about two 
miles from town across the fields, was just a nice walk for 
any one who enjoys sport with the rod. On this particular 
morning, with rod and bucket of bait, I struck out for the 
river; L arrived there about 7 o’clock. I found the bank 
clear and the water smooth and in fine condition for bass 
fishing. I took my station on a sand bar, which projected 
out into the river about 30ft., and right opposite the water 
was about 15ft. deep. It is said that late in the fall, when 
the water is low, these deep holes are the best places 
in which to fish, so I put onaccuple of nice minnows 
and threw in my line. Presently the line quivers; 
goes out for about 3dft., there stops; and now again 
is drawn out. Giving a qu'ck jerk, 1 reslized all at once 
that I had most assuredly hooked into something. I rapidly 
commenced to wind himin. But, oh, no! he wasn’t comin 
in yet. Out he went again, end my old reel fairly buzzed. 
He ran out about 60ft. and stopped. Once he threw himeelf 
clear out of the water, his white belly shining like silver in 
the sunlight. I commenced to wind him in again, and 
finally got him withia a few feet of the edge of the sand bar, 
when I reached out with my landing net and lifted him out 
of water and landed him. He was a magnificent specimen, 
and tipped the scales at a Jittle over 5ibs. 1 was soon re- 
warded by another strike, which proved to be a 2 pounder, 
By 10 o’clock I had caught as pretty a string of fish as an 
one could wish for—nine bass and one sucker, which 
a Hy with a worm. The string weighed exactly 15ibs. 

he river at this point is connected right prominently with 
the late war. The battle of Ball’s Fk .ff was fought there, 
in which a many Union soldier. were fo over the 
cliffs into the river below. . A quaint little cemetery nearby, 
which is surrounded by a stone wall, contains the graves of 
these soldiers, AF, T, Ciing. 


Bass from Lake Erie for New Jersey. 


In his se as State Fish and Game Protector, for Octo- 
ber, Mr. les A. Shriner relates that the principal work 
done during the month was the bringing to this State of a 
number of adult fish from Lake Erie. This is the third trip 
of the kind made by wardens, and, like its predecessors, it 
was successful, although attended with some difficulties, 
The risk necessarily attending the tran+portation of fish dur- 
ing warm weather is a temptation to postpone work of this 
character until cold weather has arrived; but experience has 
shown that late in the season the fish go to deep water, and 
difficulties arise in the securing of fish of suitable size. In 
two previous trips referred to above, an attempt was made 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


to bring to New Jersey the eevee and channel catfish, 

the former for general distribution and the latter for large 

bodies of water, especially the Delaware River. This object 

having been accomplished to a certain extent, more attention 

was paid this year to the procuring of the silver or white bass, 

a fish which, from its gamy qualities, beautiful appearance 

and excellent flesh, would make a very desirable addition to 
the fishes of this State. Wardens Kerr, Hendershott, Dare 
and Hill started for. Lake Erie during the early part of the 
month, but were delayed considerably on account of the 
warm weather which set in about that time after a week of 
lower temperature. In order to procure the fish wanted, it 
was necessary to go by steamer some fifty miles from Toledo 
to the fishing grounds, and although bass in considerable 
quantities were obtained, there was a great deal of trouble in 
bringing them to Toledo in sufficiently vigorous condition to 
permit of their transportation furtber East. Several attempts 
of this nature failed, but finally 1,000 fish, principally white 
bass, the rest being pike-perch and channel catfish, were 
secured, and these were brought through to Paterson with 
exceedingly small loss in transit. ‘The tish arrived early on 
Sunday morning, and their removal to other parts of the 
State would have been extremely hazardous; consequently 
they were placed in a reservoir of the Passaic Water Com- 
pany, kindly placed at my disposal. Here they can remain 
until the present rush of distributing fish is over, and when 
— weather will make their removal attended with less 
risk, 


Texas Tarpon Scoring. 


Tarpon, Tex., Oct, 28.—I think it may interest some of 
the readers of your paper to know of a remarkable catch of 
tarpon just made at this place. On the 24th inst. Col. E. U. 
Smith, of Shanghai, China, landed eleven fish between 7 
o’cluck in the morning and 7 o'clock in the evening. The 
fish were all of a fair average size, running from 5ft. 4in. in 
length up to 5ft. 10in. All were caught by trolling from a 
skiff in the inlet between St. Joe and Mustang Island, where 
the depth of water ranges from 25 to 40ft. The rod used 
was an 8ft. bamboo pole, with a Von Hoff reel that carried 
comfortably 400ft. of Hali’s 27 line. This is the largest 
catch of tarpon ever made in one day on this coast, the 
previous best score being six. So far as I have ever heard, 
seven is the best take recorded on the Florida coast; so Col. 
Smith can safely claim to hold the world’s record on tarpon 
with rod and reel. Frank HETFIELD, 


Ghe Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
; ae ° —Metropolitan Kennel Club’s second annual show, Brook- 
yn, N.Y. 
Nov. 30.—Washington City Kennel Club’s show, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 8.—Rhode Island Poultry Association’s show, Pawtuxet, R. I. 
1898, 
Feb. 15.—New England Kennel Club's fourteenth annual show 
Boston. 


Feb, 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show’ 
New York, 








FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 15 —National Fox Hunters’ Association's fourth annual triais, 
Cynthiana, Ky. - 

Nov. 15,—E. F. T, Club's trials, Newton, N. C. 

Nov. 16,—International Field’ Trials Glub’s eighth annual, trials, 
Chatham, Ont. 

Nov. 22,—U. 8. F. T. Club's autumn trials, Newton, N.C, 

Nov, 29.—Dixie Red Fox Club’s third annual meet, Waverly, Miss. 

Dec. 6.—Texas Fox-Hunters’ Association’s meet, Hinson Springs, 


Tex. 
1898, 
Jan. 10,—U. 8. F, T Club’s winter trials, West Point, Miss, 
Jan. 17.—Continental F. T. Club’s trials, New Albany, Miss, 
Jan, 24 —Pacific Coast Field Trial Club s trials, Bakersfleld, Ca!. 
Jan, 24,—Union Field ‘Trials Club’s trials Tupelo, Miss. 
Jan, 31.-Champion Field Trial Association's Champion stake, 
Tupelo, Miss, 
a 7.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, Madison, 
a. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BEAGLE CLUB 
FIELD TRIALS. 


THE fifth annual field trials of the New England Beagle 
Club were held at Oxford, Mass., Nov. 1-6. Game was 
abundant, and the weather, barring Tuesday, was excellent 
for hunting, though a trifle warm in the middle of the day. 
The club made its headquarters at Bacon’s Hotel, where the 
proprietor did erenpthing possible for the comfort of his 

uests. 

. he judges were: W.S. Clark and Thomas Shallcross. 
They worked hard, and gave their decisions after careful 
consideration. 

Among those present at the trials were: G, H. Clark, 
Lowell, Seams: Geo. F. , Barton, Vt.; Wm. Saxby, Ilion, 
N. Y.: H. S. Joslin, Geo. Appleby, Oxford, Mass.; John Held- 
ing, Howard Almy, Providence, R. I.; D., F. Sammers, 
Thorndale, Pa; A. Parry, Franklin Park, Mass.; M. T. 
Mason, Northampton ass.; A. H. Morse, Woodstock, 
Mass.; E. C. Cork, Walpole, Mass.; H. A. Purinton, Water- 
bury, Conn; H. W. Lacy, Boston, Mass.; A. D. Fiske 
Worcester, Mass.; Bradford 8. Turpin, Boston, Mass., and 


others. 

President Joslin called the annual meeting to order on 
Monday evening. KE. C. Cook, Massachusetts; N. T, Mason, 
Northampton, Mass.; A. J. Purinton, Waterbury, Conn., 
were chosen to membership. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, H. 
S. Joslin; Vice-President, A. D. Fiske; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W.S. Clark; Executive Committee, Thomas S alicross, C. 
J. Prouty. A vote of thanks for special prizes was passed 
and the meeting adjourned. 


Monday. 


The beagles Were measured in the morning and immedi- 
ately after dinner the party took the field with the Futurity 
entries. Rain fell in a steady drizzle, and all who followed 
the hounds were wet through. 


The Futurity. 
First Series. 


There were six starters in this stake which was open to all 
beagles whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1896. The value of the 
stake was $70.50; first prize, $28 30; second prize, $17.63; third 

ae $10.57; to N. E. B. C., $7.05; to bi er of the winner, 


The drawing resulted in running Franklin Field Trial 
Kennels’ w., b. and t. dog Summers’s Sailor (Sailor—Sum- 
mers’s Fly), whelped March, 1896, handler, D. F. Summers, 
with H. S. Joslin’s b., w. and t. bitch Cora J. (Wanderer— 
Headlight), whelped June, 1896, handler, Geo. Appleby. 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ w. and t. bitch Maggie 8. 
(Sailor—Lucy 8.), whelped April 1, 1896, handler, D. F’. - 
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mers, with Howard Almy’s b., w. and t. dog Buckellew 
(Lewis—Ski IL), whelped January, 1896, handler, owner. 

William by's b., w. and t. dog Doubtful (Harker— 
Dime), whelped January, 1896, handler, owner, with Howard 
Almy’s b., w. and t. dog Blitz (Baronet—Whiffet), whelped 
May, 1896, handler, owner. 

SUMMERs's SAILOR—CorA J.—This stylish pair were cast 
off on Federal Hill at 1:45. A rabbit was soon started, but 
scent lay badly and the run was unsatisfactory. First one 

le would drive, then the other would pick it up, and 
neither was willing to hark to the other. This ravbit was 
lost and it was some time before a second was started. In 
the last race Sailor at first set the pace, but later he was 
thrown out and Cora drove the game across an open pas- 
ture alone. UR at 3:45. 

MAGGIE S,—BUCKELLEW.—This brace was laid on at 4:00 
and worked into a dense thicket where the judges could not 
follow. Buckellew trailed to a start and drove alone for 
some distance. Then Maggie harked, and. together the 
forced bunny into the open and in a short run to a wall 
where the game went to earth; there was little to choose be- 
tween then. Meantime a rabbit had been marked in the 
field, but before the beagles could be brought up it was 
killed by a weasel, its cries are the party to the scene of 
the tragedy. The weasel darted into a wall and escaped. 


Up at 5:00, 
’ Tuesday. 


Rain fell all day and nothing was done in the field. The 
competition for Mr. Joslin’s special prize for the best hunt- 
ing story filled in the time pleasantly, and many good yarns 
were spun around the great stove in the hotel office. George 
F.. Reed was declared the winner. 


Wednesday. 


The afternoon was clear and pleasant, but the morning 
was wet, foggy and disagreeable. Scent lay well, game was 
abundant and the day’s work was an excellent one. Ten 
races were run. 

MAGGIE S.—BUCKELLEW.—They were put down at 8:20 naar 
the Shepardson farm. Maggie trailed to a start and led the 
chase till the game was driven to earth. Buckellew was in- 
different and would not hark. Up at 8:45. 

DoUBTFUL—BLITZ —This brace was cast off at 8:48. Two 
rabbits were started, and both were forced to ground. Blitz 
drove them truer than Doubtful, who tongued bat little 
when driving alone, and ran mute when incompany. Up at 


9:40 
Second Series, 


MAGGIE S.—CorA J.—They were put down at 9:54. Cora 
outworked Maggie, catching the turns ape overrun- 
— a little and driving her game steadily and well. Up 
at 10:18, 

MaaGliE 8.—BLiItz.—They were put down at 10:22, Three 
rabbits were found, but one of them made no running, as he 
tumbled into a hole scarcely 5yds. from where he was started. 
The others led off well, and in both chases the advantage 
lay with Maggie; she hunted better than Blitz,and when the 
gene wes up drove faster and cast with more judgment. Up 
at 11:15, 

The judges gave first prize to Cora J., second to aie S., 
third to Blitz, and reserve to Doubtful. The p for 
breeder of first prize winner went to Mr. Joslin. 


The Derby—15 to 13in. 


First Series, 


This stake was open to all beagles, 15 to 18in. in height, 
whelped on or after Jan. 1. 96. Forfeit, $3; $5 additional to 
run, First _— 40 ~ cent,; second, 30 per cent,; third, 20 
per cent. of entry fees. There were seven starters in the 
stakes, drawn to run as follows: Howard Almy’s b., w. and 
t. dog Buckellew (Lewis—Skip II.), whelped January, '96, 
handler, owner, with John G. Reed’s b., w. and t, bitch 
Gplitter SW gnrerer— Zea whelped April '95, handler, 


lo Ee eed, 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ w, and t. bitch Maggie S. 
(Sailor—Lucy 8.) whel April, 96, handler, D. F. Sum- 
mers, with Howard Almy’s b., w. and t. dog Blitz (Baronet 
—Whiffet), whelped May, ’96, handler, owner. 

Wm. Saxby’s blue-ticked dog Doubtful (Harker—Dime) 
whelped January, 96, handler, owner, with Franklin Field 
Trial Kennels’ w., b. and t. dog Summers’s Sailor (Sailor— 
Summers’s Fly), whelped March, ’96, handler, D. F. Summers. 

A. D. Fiske’s w., b. and t. do; Scamp (Clyde—Blossom), 
whelped May, ’96, handler, A. H. Merse, drew the bye. 

BUCKELLEW—SPLITTER —They were cast off in the well- 
known alder field in the rear of the Shepardson barn at 11:37. 
Two rabbits were started, and both chases were interesting. 
The beagles packed well, watched one another closely, ran 
at a great pace, and did beautiful work from start to finish. 
Buckellew ran in much better form than he showed in the 
Futurity. Splitter’s work seemed to be a little better than 
Buckellew’s. 

Maaaik 8.—BLITz.—These beagles were cast off at 1:08. 
Maggie was the better hunter, and after the game was up 
ran faster and truer than Blitz, He moved rn and acted 
as if he took little interest jn the chase, Up at 1:57, 

DouBTFUL—SUMMERS’S SAILOR.—They were put down at 
2:12, Two rabbits were afoot and the hounds were con- 
stantly changing from one to another. The advantage 
rested with Sailor, who was the more eager hunter and bet- 
ter driver; he was, however, inclined to babble a bit, while 
Doubtful did not give tongue freely enough. Up at 3:04. 

Owing to a mistake, Scamp was not on the grounds, and 
the remainder of the races in this stake were run on Thurs- 
day; but they are reported here for convenience. 

Séame.—T is pretty beagle was put down at 10:45, and was 
hunted by A. H. Morse. sguie . was ordered down as a 
running mate, but after a short drive she was ordered up, 
ber condition handicapping Scamp seriously. Sailor was 
then put down with him, but Scamp refused to be interested 
in the hunt, anddid not run in his trae form at any time 
during the race. Up at 11:34. 


Second Series. 


Macaig S —SPLITTER.—These flyers were cast off at 11:36. 
The first race was a short one toa loss, Then Splitter had a 
drive all by herself and handled her game well. Fioually 
they got away together, and it was soon evident that Mag- 

ie was * trifle quicker than Splitter in working out tue 
osses and equally as fast. Up at 12:10, 

BUCKELLEW—MAGGIE 3.—This couple was put down at 1 
and hunted for an hour. Maggie, on account of her condi- 
tion, was kept on chain till Buckellew had his game started. 
The first rabbit started was driven into a wall ae 
came up with the chase. In driving the second rabbit, Mag- 
gie showed her su poy. oa jer than ber op- 
ponent and quicker in picking up the losses. 

The judges gave first prize to Maggie S., second to Buck- 
ellew, third to Splitter and reserve to Summers’s Sailor. 


All-Age—13in. and Under. 
First Series, 


This stake was open to all beagles, 18in. and under, that 
had not taken a first prize at —~ recognized field trial. For- 
feit $3; $5 additional to run. First prize, 40 per cent.; sec- 
ond, 30 per cent.; third, 20 per cent. of entry fees. There 
were seven starters in the stake and they were drawn to run 
as follows: 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ blue-ticked bitch Stump 
(Sailor—Minnie §S ), whel June ’96, handler, D. F. Sum- 
mers, with Mrs. A. H, Morse’s w., b. and t. bitch, Ida Nov- 
ice (Clyde—Lady Novice), whelped June ’95, handler, A. H, 
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H. S. Joslin’s b., w. and t. bitch Cora J. (Wanderer—Head- 
light), whel June, 1896, handler, Geo. Appleby, with 
Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ w., b. and t. bitch Pinnie 
(Sailor—Minnie S.), whelped June, 1896, handler, D. F. Sum- 
mers. 

Geo. F. Reed’s b., w. and t. bitch Snifter R. (Wanderer— 
Triumph), whelped April, 1895, handler, owner, with A. 
Parry’s b., w. and t. bitch Belle of Franklin (John Bull— 
Beilie), handler, owner. 

Wm. Saxby’s b.. w. and t. bitch Bessie (Judge—Baby), 
whelped June, 1891, handler, owner, drew the bye. 

Stump—IpA NovicE.—They were cast off at 3:09. Ida was 
smaller than Stump, and was outfooted. Both, however, 
hunted well and drove prettily in a long chase through the 
open fisid to the woods, where the game was lost. Up 
at 3:44. 

Cora J.—PINNIE.—This couple was put down at 3:35 and 
hunted into pines, where Pinnie trailed for some distance 
and started her game. Cora hunted and drove indiffer- 
ently, and Pinnie won without great trouble. Up. at 4:26. 

SNIFTER R.—BELLE OF FRANKLIN.—These beagle were put 
down at 4:28 in thick birches. Bella trailed toa start, and 
in the ensuing run the work of both was very good. They 
packed well, drove at a great clip, and ran their game to 
earth to the best music oftheday Up at 5:15. 

A meeting of the club was held in the evening, President 
Joslin in the chair. Michael Kennedy, Peabody, Mass., and 
D. F. Summers, Thorndale,,Pa., were elected to member- 
ship. Resolutions of sorrow and openy. were passed in 
respect to our beloved friend, George Laick. 


Thursday. 


The day was a beautiful one, clear and still, but too warm 
for the best work. Game was abundant, but the rabbits 
went to earth much quicker than they did on Wednesday. 
The 15in. Derby, reported above, and the 13in. All-Age stake: 
were completed. 

BEssi£E.—She was cast off at 8:08 with Pinnie as a running 
mate. ‘Two rabbits were started and in both chases Pinnie 
outfooted Bessie, and also ran truer and steadier. Up at 
8:38. 

Second Series. 

STtumP—SNIFTER R.—This was a long race, the beagles 
being put down at 8:47 and taken up at 10:05. Neither hound 
was under control, and there were frequent waits while the 
handlers hunted for their charges. Five rabbits were 
jum and both beagles placed pretty work to their credit, 
but Stump was the faster, quicker on the turn and the better 
trailer 

SNIFTER R.—BELLE OF FRANKLIN.—This pair was ordered 
down at 10:08. The first rabbit found wasacoward and took 
to earth at once. Thesecond led a long, hard race, and at its 
cor clusion was so exhausted that he was easily caught by a 


spec..ator. It was as pretty and fast a race as was run dur- 
iug the trials. Suifter showed himself to be the better. Up 
at 10:22. 


The Jato gave first to ame second to Snifter R., third 
to Belle of Franklin, reserve to Pinnie. 


All-Age-—15 to 13in. 


This stake was open to all beagles, 15 to 13in. in height, that 
had not won a first prize at a recognized field trial. Forfeit 
$3, $5 additional to start. First prize 40 per cent., second 30 

r cent., third 20 per cent. of entry fees and forfeit money. 

here were thirteen starters that were drawn to run in the 
first series as follows: 

John Mullane’s b., w. and t. dog Prince (Sam—Baby 
Deane), handler, A. Parry, with H. S. Joslin’s b. w. and t. 
dog Trick (Clyde—Lady Novice), whelped June, '95, handler, 
George Appleby. 

Wm. Saxby's blue-ticked bitch Dime (Judge—Baby), 
whelped January, 91, handler, owner, with John G. Reed's 
b., w. andt. bitch Splitter (Wanderer—Triumph), handler, 
George F’. Reed. 

John Helding’s b., w. and t. bitch Lady Wedgewond 
(Glenwood Boy—Lady Glenwood). whelped August, '93 
handler, owner, with Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ t. and 
w. bitch Summers's Fly (Clover—Lucy 8 ), whelped March, 
95, handler, D. F. Summers. 

Howard Almy’s b., w. and t. dog Lewis (Bannerman—Par- 
thenia), whelped June, '92, handler, owner, with Franklin 
Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch Belle Summers (Clo- 
ver—Luc 8.); whelped March, 95, handler, D. F. Summers, 

A D. Fiske sb,w.andt dog Phantom (Clyde—Brummy), 
whelped May, '94, handler, George Appleby, with Howard 
Almy’s b., w. and t. bitch Miss Quinn (Diamond—Nancy 
Lee), whelped August, '95, handler, owner. 

George F’. Reed’s b., w. and t: bitch Scorcher (Wanderer— 
Triumph), whelped April. 95, handler, owner, with Wm. 
Saxby’s blue-ticked dog Doubtful (Harker—Dime), whelped 
January, 96, handler, owner. 

A. P ’s b., w. and t, bitch Nellie Bly (Sport R.—Bess), 
whelped October, 1894, handler, owner, drew the bye. 

PRINCE—TRICK,—Down at 2:16 in brush field, They ran 
an even and interesting race. The first two rabbits put 
up quickly went to ground, but the third led a great run in 
open and cover. Honors were very evenly divided, notwith- 
standing the fact that Prince waa frequently harked on 
ahead of Trick when at 4 Joss, and thus obtained an advan- 
tage over his opponent to which he was not justly entitled. 
Up at 2:53. 

Divg—SPuitrER.—This brace was ordered down at 2:58. 
Splitter started the game, but in the drive Dime seemed to 
have the advantage, working most of the turns and carrying 
the line truer than her running mate. Up at 8:28. 

LaDy WEDGEWOoD—SuMMERS's FLY.—Cast off at 3:32. The 
first rabbit was started and driven to earth by Lady before 
Fly harked in. During the heat there were two other short 
races, in which Fly easily showed her superiority. Up at 
4:40. 

LEWIS—BELLE SUMMERS.—These hounds were put down 
at 4:45 and taken up at 5:07. No start was made. 


Friday. 


A thick fog made the morning cold and d reeable, but 
the sun soon showed his face and the day proved to be warm 
and pleasant. The hope that the trials would be finished 
early in the afternoon was not fulfilled. 

LEWIS—BELLE SUMMERS.—Put down at 8:30 in the brush 
field. The first rabbit found was oT forced to earth, but 
the next was a splendid runner and led one of the finest 
races of theday. Most of this chase was in the open and 
gave the tators an excellent view. Lewis ran true to 
= a —_ was quicker than Belle in picking up the losses. 

at 9: 

PaANToM—Miss QUINN.—Put down at 9:31. A rabbit was 
trailed to a start and driven toearth by Phantom. Miss 
Quinn did not hark and could not befound. Pending her 
discovery another brace was De down, and these hounds 
were not cast off again till 12:32. Scent was then very bad, 
a — could follow the dodging rabbit that was started. 

at 1:07. : 

RCHER—DOUBTFUL.—Ordered down at 2:16. Four rab- 
bite were started; two were driven toearth in brief chases 
and the others were quickly lost. Scent was very poor and 
neither of the beagles did creditable work. Up at 11:50. 

NELLIE BLy.—The bye was cast off at 1:22 with Belle Sum- 
mers. One rabbit was soon forced to earth, and a second 
then led a fine chase through a low, swampy country, where 
the scent lay well. Belle had the advantage, though Nellie 
was always in the race. Up at 2:03. 


Second Series. 
PRINCE—BELLE SUMMERS.—Down at 2;18. They ran a 


long and interesting race in cover with plenty of music. 
Belle was quicker in making out the losses and before the 
rabbit was up hunted better than Prince. Up at 3. 

Dime—LEwis.—Cast off at 3:08. Lewis drove a rabbit to 
ground before Dime harked to him. Soon after a small 
rabbit was started, which led three short races. He was 
twice bolted from the wall, and finally driven to earth. In 
trailing this little cottontail, Dime showed excellent nose 
and fine judgment. Another rabbit was then started and 
after a good run was forced to ground, Dime having the 
best of the chase. Up at 4:15. 

SPLITTER—NELLIE BLy.—Ordered down at 4:18. Nellie 
was lost almost immediately and not found till she was 
heard tonguing in the distance. Finally the les were 
sent away together on a hot scent. Nellie led the chase and 
drove to earth, Splitter being left at the first turn. Up at 5. 


Saturday. 
A fine hunting day, damp and cloudy. The trials were 


finished. 

SPLITTER—NELLIE BLY—Down at 7:59. Two rabbits 
were found, one of them being started by Nellie. Both were 
little fellows and made no running. Up at 8:25. 

PrRiINcE—LEWIs.—Cast off at 8:26. Six starts were made in 
this race, but only one of the rabbits was a good runner. 
He led a long chase in corn, and was at last forced to earth. 
‘The race was an even one, with little advantage to either 
hound. Up at 9:57. 

PriInceE—DIME.—Down at 10:14. A lony, hard run in corn. 
Up at 10:43, 

The judges awarded first to Prince, divided second be- 
tween Belle Summers and Dime, gave third to Lewis and 
reserve to Splitter. 


Derby—13in. and Under. 


This stake was open to all beagles, 13in. and under, 
whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1896. Forfeit $3, $5 additional to 
start. First prize 40 per cent., second 30 per cent., third 20 
per cent. of entry fees and forfeit money. 

There were two entries: H. S. Joslin’s b., w. and t. bitch 
Cora J. (Wanderer—Headlight), whelped June, 1896, handler, 
owner, with A. D. Fiske’s w., b. and t. bitch Queenie (Clyde 
—Blossom), whelped May, 1896, handler, A. H. Morse 

Cora J.—QUEENIE.—Down at 10:55. At first Queenie had 
the advantage, but later Cora J. improved in her work and 
won, with something to spare. Up at 11:40. 

The judges gave first prize to Cora J. and second to 
Queenie. 

Special Prizes. 

Best in trials, Prince. Best marking game in hole by 
tonguing, Lewis. Best combination of speed and nose, 
Prince. Best 18in. All-Age entry, Stump. Best brace, 
Stump and Helle 8S Best trailer, Lewis. Best starter, 
Lewis. Best voice, Lady Wedgewood Best Derby entry 
bred by owner, Cora J. ost stylish worker, Dime Great- 
est sustained s , Prince. 

This event has excited much interest among members 
of the Worcester Fur Company, many of whom will attend. 
It is estimated that twenty or twenty-five hounds will repre- 
sent Worcester in the hunt. Messrs. A. B. F. Kinney, J. M. 
White and E. Walling will take twelve hounds, nine of 
which belong to the two formergentlemen. President John 
R, Thayer will take his three hounds with him. J.H. Bairl, 
of Auburndale, will be on hand with half a dozen animals, 
aud Ledyard Bill, O. C. Wails and others will each take one 
or more, so that it looks as if Worcester will be well repre- 
rented. Messrs. Kinney and White have arranged to leave 
Tuesday, and it is likely that all the party will go at the 
same time, 

After his return from Westfield, Saturday, Mr. Kinney 
will leave for Cynthiana, Ky. P, A. B. 


A. K. C. Executive Board. 


Present: Messrs, Schellbass, Watson, Wilmerding and 
Hunnvewell, the Jatter presiding. 

Washington City Kennel Club and American Pug Club, 
Louisville, Ky., were admitted to membership. 

The following kennel names were allowe’: Pine Lawn, 
to Mrs T. W. Currier, New York; Willmount, to Mr. 
Wiliam W. Caswell, New York; Standard, to Mr, Wil- 
liam S»exby, Lllion, N. Y.; International, C. N Daly and 
A R. Curzon, Guelph, OCan,; Chestnut Hill, to Mr, Henry 
Jarrett, Philadeiphia; Archmont, Messrs. N. G. Alexander 
& Son, Delevan, ill. 

ln the matter of the unpaid prize of the Louisville, Ky., 
show, the prize baving been piid, the case was dism‘ssed. 

In the matter of the Great Dane Osceola Chummie, it was 
“ordered that in view of certuin extenuating circumstances 
and the fact that this case was brought to the attention ot the 
A. K. ©. by the owner, who had entered the dog throughout 
the year without his registered kennel prefix, the full penalty 
of aisqualification be not imposed, but he be directed to pay 
a fine of $10 This decision is not, however, to be regarded 
as a precedent in case of a similar violation of the rule gov- 
erning entry, and all dogs must be entered at shows in their 
registcred names,” 

t was ‘‘ordered that the officers of the C. K. C, be and 
are hereby suspended until they remit to tae A. K. C. the 
deposit of $25 made by the Toronto Association, with its 
claim for dates, and held by said C, K. C,” 

lu was ‘‘ordered that the suspension of Toon & Thomas, 
imposed by Vice-President Brooks \under the rules, be con- 
tinued, and that the secretary of the A K. C. be instructed 
to forward said Toon & Thomas a true copy of charges, and 
they be given an opportunity to defend themselves.” 

In the matter of the A. K OC. and Pacific Advisory Board 
(the matter of H. T. Payne and James Mortimer) tue follow- 
ing statement was made: The case, cleared o1 its outside 
and irrelevant issues, is simply this: Mr. Payne was called 
upon to supply the evidence to support his public state- 
ments This he has refused to do, filing a demurrer, and 
pleading liberty of the press. It is first necessary to consider 
the demurrer, which is practically an admission that Mr, 
Payne made the public statements reflecting upon Mr. Mor- 
tumer Mr, Payne’s demurrer has no standing in the case, 
and must be ruled out on the ground that Mr. Payne is not 
called upon to defend anythicg that he has stated, but 
merely to give the evidence or information upon which he 
bused his statements, in order that, if guilty, Mr. Mortimer 
may be punished in accordance with the rules of the A K 
C_ No liberty of the press is endangered wha soever, and 
none can be until Mr. Payne is callea upon to defend bim- 
self, which is not contemplated in the matter of this inves- 
tigation as it is before the club. The person sought to be 
reached is Mr. Mortimer; if he has been guilty of the 
conduct as accused by Mr. Payne, and Mr. Payne by his 
public statements, coupled with his present attitude, is 
shielding an alleged offender, Mr, Payne bas thus put him. 
self in the same category as those who have in other instances 
refused to give information to the club, and have been from 
time to time suspended until the desired information has 
been vouchsafed. There is no reason why an exception 
should be made in the case of Mr, Payne, and Mr, Payne is 





hereby suspended until he submits the evidence upon which 
he made the said statements. As there are neither charges 
against Mr. Mortimer nor any evidence-upon which to base 
any charges, the Pacific Advisory Board went beyond the 
case in ef a verdict, Their report sbould, therefore, 
tgrmivate with the statement as given in Exhibit *‘C.” 

The following resolution was then passed: Whereas, Mr. 
James Mortimer, by the refusal of Mr. H. T. Payne to pro- 
duce any evidence as to said Mortimer’s conduct at the Oak- 
land dog show, has been deprived of the opportunity of de- 
fending his good name; be it, therefore, resolved, that the 
executive board of the A K. C. hereby expresses confidence 
in the honesty and integrity of said James Mortimer.. 

On recommendation of the secretary. the board ordered a 
die for A K.C championship medals, one of which will 
be See to each dog winning its championsbip after Jan. 
1, 1898. 


MR. HAMMOND’S NEW BOOK 


From Our Animal Friends, 

This is one of the most sensible books on the treatment of 
dogs that we have ever seen.* The opening words of the 
introduction are these: ‘‘More than half a century has 
passed since I gave the first dose of medicine to my dog. 
Since that time, I regret to say, deep under the sod lies many 
a poor victim of mistake.” Mr. Hammond knows by sor- 
rowful experience that he has killed more dogs with medi- 
cine than he bas ever cured. He has learned that “‘to throw 
physic to the dogs” is about the worst thing that can be done 
with the pbysic—for the dogs at any rate. He has also 
learned that nature has a healing power which drugs are 
more likely to obstruct than to assist. Not that he does not 
allow the use of simple medicines when he is quite sure that 
they are the right medicines; though, even then, he prefers 
to use them sparingly. The true way to assist nature in the 
cure of disease, dog diseases not excepted, is just to give her 
a chance, by scrupulous attention to cleanliness and temper- 
ature, by careful and kindly nursing, by watching the diet; 
in short, by permitting nothing to harm your dog, and so 
giving kindly nature an opportunity to heal. That is the 
basis of Mr. Hammond’s whole system, and, after making 
his system perfectly clear, he gives descriptions of many 
common ailments, with hints of the proper treatment in 
each case and of the remedies that may be safely used 

Of course Mr. Hammond is pot one of the men who be- 
lieve in wild cries of ‘‘Mad dog!” When he hears that cry 
he knows that it is the people who are mad and that the 
chances are a million to one that the dog is not mad. Here 
is a story on the subject which we think it well to quote: 

‘Nearly forty years ago 1 was the proud owner of a youp 
pointer bitch that I thought was very near perfection, an 
1 loved her with my whole heart. One day, while ut the 
vilage store, we were startled by the cry of ‘mad dog.’ As 
we went tothe door, my little brother came running up, 
and with many tears and sobs told me that Gipsy had run 
mad and had been chased under a barn that was some 
quarter of a mile from the house. I was soon on the spot. 
1 found an excited crowd watching one of their number, 
who was on his hands and knees trying to see the dog in 
order that he might shoot her, Pulling him away from the 
aperture, I crawled in, and could see by the ligbt from her 
eyes that she had gone to the furthest corner. 1 crawled to 
her, and at once saw that she was suffering from a severe 
attack of epilepsy. When near enough, I spoke to her and 
attempted to put my hand on her head; but she caught my 
hand in her mouth and set her teeth nearly through, but at 
once let go and stiffened out, with only a slight convulsive 
movement. I then took her by the collar and backed out 
from under the barn. I was loudly commanded by every 
one to ‘Come away and let him shoot her!’ but I got upon 
my feet, and, taking her in my arms, told them that if they 
shot her they would have to shoot me, as I was going to 
carry her home. The crowd was determined and threatened 
to take her from me; but as she had come partially out of 
her —. and was snapping her jaws together and strug- 
gling. 1 answered them that the first one who put hands on 
me would get bitten, and they made way. 1 soon had her at 
home, where I bathed her head freely with cold water, and 
in less than balf an hour she was as bright and well as ever. 
Until old age finally dimmed her bright eye, she had no 
more attacks of rabies, Although I have gone mad when 
ever I have seen valuable animals sacrificed to the blind 
ignorance of their owners, I still live.” 





* Nursine vs. Dostinc. A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health 
and Disease. By 8. IT. Hammond (Shadow), Author of *’Traiving vs. 
Price oto etc. New York: forest and Stream Publishing Company. 

rice, $1.00. 


M. V. G. & F. P. A.’s Trials. 


Oor special report of the Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association was received too late for publi- 
cation this week, It was writtea for us by an expert, and 
will be a succinct and accurate recountal of the competition. 
The winners are as follows: Derby. first, Dr. J. R. Daniels’s 
pointer bitch Nellie Wilson (Plain Sam—Dolly Dee IL.); 
second, H. K. Devereaux’s setter bitch Mattie’s Gleam; 
equal third, J. T. Crawford’s setter dog Winks (Joe—Dot 
C.) and Fox & Blythe’s setter bitch Madera (Dion C.—Hope- 
fui) All-Age, first, H. K. Beattie’s setter bitch Loretta 
(Gladstone’s Boy— Rill Ray); second, Fox & Blythe’s setter 
dog Forzands (Gath’s Mark—Countess Rush); third, H. K. 
Devereux’s setter dog Spot Cash (Vanguard—Georgia Belle). 





POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


According to the London Fied of Oct. 16, Mr. John 
Crozier has been master of the Blencathra foxhounds for 
nearly fifty years. The country hunted over by this pack 
of hounds, which number in all twelve and a half couples, 
is exceedingly wild and broken in character, differing very 
strongly from the country huated over by the swell packs of 
‘*the grass counties”. The oldest master of hounds, however, 
is said to be Mr John Lawrence, who hunts the Liangibby 
pack of twenty-five couples, two days a week during the sea- 
son, Mr, Lawrence has been practically an M. F. H since 
1862, ,seventy-one years ago, when he was presented with a 
leash of hounds that were the nucleus of the present 
Liangibby pack. Although Mr, Lawrence is ninety years 
old, baving been bora in 187, this 1s the first season that he 
has divided the honors and duties of mastership with any- 
body; Mr. H. A. Williams is his coadjutor this season, the 
huntsman being Mr Evan Williams. 


That there may be a breed established by wise selection, a 
breed of the rugged stalwart type advocated by Mr. Hough, 
there is less less reason te The following, taken 
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from a letter written by Mr. G. B. Kirkpatrick, is pertinent 
to the point. He concludes in writing of his puppy: “By 
the way, I think Brother Hough, would like this pup, as I 
think he will turn out to be his ideal ‘meat dog.’ He wasrun 
over by both wheels of a tandem bike when about six months 
old. Last month, while in New Hampshire shooting with my 
old dog, he was playing around the farmhouse, a country 
wagon came along, two men sat on the seat, barrel of sugar 
and other merchandisein the wagon, both wheels went square 
over his back, between the short ribs and his hips. The 
sandy road saved his life,” 





The Missouri Field Trials Association completed its organ- 
ization recently, and contemplates bolding its first trials in 
November or December next, at Amoret, Mo. It will not 
permit professional handlers to participate in the competi- 
tion. 





The list of eminent dogs of the Pacific Coast has been hon- 
ored by the addition of Dash Antonio (Antoni —Lady Luci- 
fer) to it, according to Mield Sports, He made a most com- 
mendable competition in the Canadian field trials of the past 
three years, 5 





We are informed by a correspondent that Pottinger Dorsey 
died suddenly of heart disease, at New Market, Md., on 
Wednesday, Nov. 3. He was very popular .mong all beagle 
men. He died while hunting. Tis brother saw him fal), 
and when he reached him he was dead. At one time he was 
quite conspicuous in bench show interests. 





In our business columns Arthur L. Bailey, Plymouth, 
Mass , offers pointers; Beaumont Kennels, New York, offers 
setters; Charles 8. Ooderdonk, Philadelphia, offers collie; R. 
I. Holbrook, Townshend, Vt , offers bull terrier; Standard 
Stock Co., Truro. Nova Scotia, offers King Charles spaniel ; 
922 South Sixtieth street, Pniladelphia, offers dogs of differ- 
ent breeds; Fred McGough, Richardson, Lil., offers beagles; 
8. W. Hart, Stamford, N. Y., offers foxhounds and wants a 
cocker . 





The tenth annual hunt of the Western Massachusetts Fox 
Club was scheduled for Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week at Westfield, with the dinner served on Wednesday 
evening at 7 o'clock. We acknowledge with thanks an in- 
vitation to be present, and deeply regret that the pressure of 
the busy season denied us the pleasure of accepting and being 
present, 


Mr. Mortimer, under date ot Nov. 8 writes us that every- 
thing looks bn favorable for the Metropolitan Kcnnel Club’s 
show. Several challenge and puppy classes have been 
added. The management would be pleased to receive pho- 
tographs of exhibitore’ dogs. Entries close on the 12th 


Wheeling. 


THE CHAINLESS BICYCLE. 


AN expert on the construction of bicycles is credited by 
the daily press with the following criticism on the chainless 
bicycle: 

“There seems to be some slight imperfections in the chain- 
less bicycles | have ridden. When you put foot pressure on 
the pedals there is a certain amount of backlash caused by 
the cogs of one wheel not fitting tightly into those of ano- 
ther. The binding of the cogs against one another makes a 
sort of burring sensation that you can feel with your feet, 
but not hear, 

“The only possible danger of accident is in the breakin 
of the cogs, but the metal is made so hard that this possi- 
bility is only remote. But even should a cog break it would 
not interfere seriously with the running of the wheel, as two 
or three cogs practically fit into their places at the one time. 
The backlash is not so noticeable in the wheel when it is 
new, but if there isa sixty fourth part of an inch play be- 
tween the cogs to begin with, every revolution of the pedal 
will tend to increase it, The action of the chainless whee) 
is more positive than in the chain wheel, and the transmis- 
sion ef power is therefore more direct. 

“The great advantages of the chainless over the chain 

wheel are its convenience to keep clean and its absence of 
mud-gathering facilities. For instance, if the riders in the 
century run on Sunday last had been mounted on chainless 
bicycles, they would not have found it nearly such hard 
work plugging through the mud, and they would not have 
had to dismount frequently, as most of them did, to clean 
the mud — from tbe running gear.” 
_ In the matter of the patents covering the driving mechan- 
ism of the chainless wheel, it is reported that two expert 
patent attorneys have made a thorough investigation in behalf 
of some large bicycle manufacturers, and have discovered 
that the patents are what were known as the old League 
chainless patents, and that so far as affording exclusive rights 
of manufacture are concerned they are worthless. In view 
of the attorneys’ report, these manufacturers have decided 
to manufacture chainless wheels after the designs of those 
now onthemarket. A common fund is established to deiend 
any one of the combination against whom suit may be 
brought, each one paying a pro rata of the expense of such 
litigation, All the indications are that the high prices asked 
for the chainless wheels will not long be maintained, 


Pleasure and Business. 


The pleasantest ride, with all the accessories of good route, 
beautiful Jandscape and delightful weather, may be marrea 
or spoiled by the impatience of a companion to go some- 
where. One town being reached in haste, there is a feverish 
hurry to reach the next. And in this manner town after 
town is reached and passed in a scramble to reach some 
destination, The habits of business life cling to many 
people in their pleasures. The hurry to reach the office, 
the depot, the landing, etc., becomes such a confirmed habit 
that few city-trained men can divest themselves of it even 
when there is no occasion for hurry, or when hurry is a 
detriment, And yet the man in a hurry without a purpose 
is impatient and irritable if there is any delay. 1f a companion 








is fatigued and stops to rest, he shows about the same nervous 
anxiety and disapproval that he might if a moment lost 
might lose him his train or his steamer. If asked why he 


wanted to hurry, he could give no sensible reason. is 
unconsciously the victim of the habit of going nervously and 
, 28 all must do ina big city where cable cars or 
trains must be taken or not at all, and 
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where even walking on the sidewalk requires a certain vig- 
orous speed and energy if one would not b: passed, cut off 
and elbowed constantly by the anxious throngs who have 
the going-somewhere habit, whether they are really going 
somewhere or not, : 

It is a bad habit to have on a pleasure trip—bad for the 
one affi cted with it, and worse for his companions, who are 
forced on and on speedily and hurriedly from place to place 
against their inclinations There may be historical places at 
hand, ones where the fate of a nation was decided, where 
heroic deeds were done, or where the finest works of art 
have place, and yet they are nothing to the man with a 
mavia to be somewhere else than the place heisin. There 
may be inviting side roads winding through forest, by wind- 
ing river, or in flowery dells—the man in a hurry to leave 
where he is never notes any of such. He has no time for the 
contemplation of the beautiful in nature, the histcrical asso- 
ciation of places, or the charm of varied scene sought as a 
pleasure. He is too intent on leaving where he is and 
being where-he isn’t. 





THE 1898 WHEELS. 


Tue new chainless wheel, while not causing any special 
alarm to manufacturers in general or any universal interest 
to a degree which reaches a craving on the part of the 
general public, has nevertheless served a useful purpose in 
stimulating effort on the part of the manufacturers of the 
chain wheels, to perfect a protection for the running gear of 
their productions and to offer also such useful novelties in 
addition as they can devise. The patents of the new cbain- 
less wheel generally are looked upon with more or less con- 
tempt because of several reasons, the most important bejng 
that first of all the mechanism involves no new principle and 
is one already in common use throughout tne mechanical 
world; next, it is virtually the same as that of the old league 
chainless, and it has not proven to be of the superlative 
merit in practical use that is cliimed for it by its makeng, 

Out of the 200 makers of wheels of more or less general 
god repute, there wiil be only about twelve who will devote 
tneir efforts to the success of the chainless, The others will 
be free to do their best to make the chain wheel better in 
itself and better in its driving machinery. A great variety 
of wheels will thus be offered to supply tne demand of 189s. 
The protection of the gearivg, in whole or in part, will be one 
of the chief aims of most makers, thus equaling as near us 
may be the ope feature of the chainless waeel which is 
generally admitted to be of real value, namely, tbe protection 
of the gearing from dust, dirt and wet, The much greater 
space occupied relatively by the chaio gearing makes this 
problem somewhat difficult to solve satisfactorily. Manu- 
facturers, however, have been diligently at work on the 
problem of gear cases, or ‘‘inclosed chain,” as some prefer to 
call the mecnanism so protected, with the result that a most 
comprehensive assortment of gear cases and chain protectors 
will be offered to the public next year This liae of effort is 
no; by any means a new one, but an old one with a new im- 
petus, he gear cases of the past, made of leather, celluloid 
and different kinds of metal, have been both of a weight to 
s.riousily encumber the wheel, and of a shape to mar its 
proportions and offend the eye. Aluminum alloys and*Very 
light steel, used in American cases, have somewhat removed 
this objection, but the problem is still unsolved from a com- 
merciai standpoint, 

With the gearing satisfactorily inclosed and protected from 
dust, mud and wet, itis claimed that the chain whzel possesses 
certain properties of flexibility and adaptiveness to weight 
carrying combined with the action of the wheels on the —_ 
or smooth surfaces of the average roads, that the stiffer 
mechanism of the chainless does uot possess, 

One mechanical novelty isu combination cog and Chain 
gear which will be produced by an Indiana manufacturer 

Ano improved chain and sprocket, for which is claimed a 
power to work perfectly, regardless of mud or dus!, will be 
offered by anoiher concern. ‘This benetit is derived from 
rollers on the sprocket wheel, so arranged that by revolving 
with the action of the chain, they free the mechanism from 
such mud, etc., as may find lodgment on it. Under severe 
tests it is claimed this mechanism gave admirable results, 
With the mechanisms io common use, a varying resietance 
of from 48 to 150lbs. resulted from the tests, while the new 
mechanism varied but slightly from 49 to 5iibs 

New chainless gears, approximating in external appearance 
to the present chainless, put differing 10 mechanism, also wii! 
be offered for public approval early all the mechanical 
principles of frictuon, spur and bevel gears, etc,, will be ap- 
plied to the gearing in one form and another, although none 
will contain any new mechanical principles. They will be 
old principles applied to new uses. 

Frames have also been given consideration, one being so 
devised that it can be aajusted to suit the convenience of 
any rider, and also can be changed from a diamond to a drop 

rame, 

Brakes will be treated as a desirable special feature of 
next year’s wheels, and there will be a general striving for 
greater excellence of tinish by the freer use of nickel, enamel, 
silver, etc. 

‘There will be an effort made to sustain the price of a cer- 
tain line of next year’s wheels at $100 and $125, chiefly with 
a view to gain the prestige which comes from making a high 
grade wheel and the confidence it inspires in the other pro- 
ducts of such makers; but it is probable that really useful 
and beautiful wheels of standard make will ve readily obtain- 
able at trom $50 to $75, with a range of prices otherwise to 
suit purses long or skort. 


Pachting. 


—_—_——_ 





THE only new yachts thus far under way for next season, 
except the many small craft in restricted classes, are three 
schooners to be designed by Cary Smith & Barbey. These 
yachts are of a new and most sensible and serviceable type, 
of light draft, and fitted with compact auxil naphtha 
engines. One will be about 45ft, l.w.1., one about 55, and one 
some 10ft. longer. They will have excellent accommoda- 
tions for their size and draft, and the power, while occupying 
= little space, will enable them to get somewhere in a 


calm. 

‘Taken in connection with the lively demand for restricted 
classes, this new type shows a decided turn for the better in 
reat: and a more hopeful outiook than has been seen for 
many @ day. 

It is just a year since the yachtsmen of New York were 

on to restore the sport add inaugurate a new era of 
by adopting, as a panacea for all existing ills, the 
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limitation of draft, in the form in which it was proposed and 
adopted, has failed in bringing the promised prosperity to 


ed to en- 
uisetta 
at the time, the 


yachting. One racing yacht in the 51ft. class has been built 
under it, and has practically raced alone all the season. 
There has been no schooner racing to speak of, and there 
is now no prospect of new schooners or more racing next 


year. 

Had the draft limit in the schooner division been placed at 
a reasonable figure, so as to encourage instead of prohibiting 
the American type of moderately deep center —roughly 
speaking, the Quickstep type instead of the Quisetta “Pe 
it is quite probable that some racing boats would have 
built. As itis, all thought of racing is thrown aside and 
such new schooners as are planned are thorough cruisers. 

Poor as the immediate outlook is, there are evidences that 
men have tired of the big, fin-keel racing machines, and are 
now ready to go to the other extreme in accepting all sorts 
of restrictions. The latest news from the pro new 5ift. 
restricted class is that the excessive cost of building even 
these boats has deterred the wealthy men who were back of 
the plan. This is much to be regretted, as the class prom- 
ised to be a good one. It only emphasizes, however, the 
fact we have long insisted upon, that the building and rac- 
ing of such craft as Defender and Vigilant at carte blanche 
cost is no indication of general eee in yachting; and 
on the other hand, that there are few yachtsman who are 
sufficiently enamored of the sport to pay the very heavy cost 
of racing large yachts year in and year out. 

Ifthe movement for restrictions extends from the very 
small to the medium classes, as it now promises to do, there 
will be quite a revival of racing next season; but there is 
little probability of a renewal in the very large classes, even 
as large as 75ft. racing length, until anew rule and many 
accompanying restrictions are universally adopted. 








Fin in the 


The Small Classes. 

THE above diagram was intended to accompany Mr. 
George Hill's letter in the previous issue of the ForESsT AND 
Stream. Mr. Hill has submitted to the American Y. C. a 
complete design for a 25-footer similar to the lower one in 
the diagram. 


Hobe Sound Y. 
HOBE SOUND, FLA, 
Monday, Oct, #6, 


THE last three races of the Hobe Sound Y. C, have resulted 
as follows: 


Cc 


FIRST CLASS 
E 


lapsed. Corrected, Points. 
SPORE. ...cserscsccvesecees eo cesecccvcens 1 07 107 00 a 
ONODAD.,,,.cccseseccrsccerrsreeeecevenes 112 #1 1 09 45 1 
SECOND CLARS 
LOPPAING, ..cccccccesecvccrcceocescosseoess 0 51 05 3 
TARA... ccc rccccccrscccccccccseseccesecece 0 56 37 2 
Water Witch.,,...... Sesedccescoccsoecons Capsized, 0 
FIRST CLASS. 
lapsed. Corrected, Points. 
WeDODan...cocccccccccccocccsce.ccccevees 1 06 40 1 01 19 3 
Wetiice cers -00020 cee sen cvocescecevesouse 1 05 49 1 05 49 2 
Sprogie (disqualified) ,........6.-+ceeesevee 1 08 36 1 (8 36 
SECOND CLASS 
TUADILA,...ccreceeereeeeees bbisesedevosse? 1 08 24 d‘po es 1 
BURG .ciccrnrrcccesscsccvdcctivesessceteess Withdrew. 0 





The race to-day was sailed in a howling norther. The 

achts got away well neater with Wenonah first, Wanda, 
bp e and Frances in the order named, and held the same 
positions to the second buoy. On the beat back Wanda 
fo to the front, Sprogie a close second, and Wenonah 
and Frances fighting hard for third place. Just before 
crossing the line in the first round, Frances split her jib and 
withdrew. The second round was a prqereness Sprogie 
made a slight gain and Wenonah steadily fell behind, 

In the second class Juanita had a sail-over. 


FIRST CLASS, 

Start, 2:33 Elapsed. Corrected. Points, 
WOGGS cccccrcervocevcscvedscsovvcvececccs 117 2 117% 4 
SPO ..ccccccccscvcccvvecscessvoseveres 11814 11814 8 
WEROGAD . oc cccccrosescvesecscovececesess 1 31 2 1 30 84 2 
FEAROOR ccccccvccceqecenseeven, -s+esevcee Withdrew. 

SECOND CLASS, 
FUORIEA. 00.50 seccccevovereeecsccesccesescs 0 57 15 0 51 48 1 
D. McVEAN 


Gilberts Bar Y. C. 


WAVELAND, Fla., Nov. 4.—The Gilberts Bar Y. C. com- 
menced its third annual series of races on Saturday, Oct. 30, 
This also being the first field day the club has held since the 
completion of its new and commodious club house. 

The races were sailed in a drifting breeze from N.E., with 
the following results: 


FIRST CLASS—22PT. SAILING LENGTH, 


Acwual. Di 
JOKE, ..cccccccscsccccecseceeeerserseveveens soeeeed 16 00 0 58 48 
AIDALTORS, 0.202 00cccsccocsccccecssccsscesevcsecesss Did not finish, 
SECOND CLASS -UNDER 22FT. SAILING LENGTH. . 
BeBtrice,..ccssecoeesveeesees Ceeeceeeeteserecevesss 1 05 us 1 08 11 
BWalloWssscscocccvcvccccescasvesesesevscesscececest OL OB 1 01 08 


Pau. M. Astor, Seo’y, 
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Notes on the Yacht Defender and the Use of 
Aluminum in Marine Construction. 


BY RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, ASSISTANT NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Reprinted by permission from the Proceedings of the United 
States Naval Institute. 


Copyrighted by the U. 8. Naval Institute. 
(Continued from page 874.) 


THE features that determine cost in a structure, are: first, 
the cost of production, or first cost; second, the cost of main- 
tenance, or care; third, the length of life. 

D.—COMPARISON FOR FIRST COST. 

The cost of production, or first cost, is made up of cost of 
material as ssemee by the dealer or manufacturer, cost of 
labor expended in construction, deterioration of plant en- 
tailed, and interest on capital invested. The cost of labor is 
here taken to include draughting, superintendence, supply 


of power, etc. 
I. Cost of Material, 


a. Rolled Material.—The cost of ordinary mild steel used 
in hull construction may be taken at 2 cents per pound for 
both plates and shapes. 

The cost of aluminum has not reached a steady level, con- 
tinuing naturally to fall with the increase and improvement 
in methods of production. Roughly speaking, this increase 
in production has doubled each year for several years t, 
oak though, for other causes, the fallin price has not sae 
so rapid, it has been pronounced, and must be expected to 
continue for some time to come. 

It is difficult, therefore, to assign to aluminum a definite 
value, and any value assigned must be considered as only 
momentary. For the purpose of comparison, however, the 
cost of rolled aluminum at the present time may be taken at 
40 cents per pound for plates and 60 cents per pound for 
shapes, giving, compared with steel, the ratios per unit 
weight of 20 and 30, respectively. 

(1) Plates.—As seen above, the ratio of weights for steel 
and aluminum in tension is 5 for equal ultimate strength, 
and .85 for equal elastic strengths. For plates, therefore, 
the ratios of cost in the two cases are 10 and 7, respectively. 

The ratio of weights of plates for equal bending moments 
is .44 when working to the ultimate limit and .36 when work- 
ing to the elastic limit. The ratios of costs, therefore, are 
8.8 and 7.2, respectivel 

The ratio of weight 
costs, therefore, is 9.6. 

(2) Shapes of proportional dimensions 

The ratio of weights for equal bending moments when 
working to the ultimate limit is .55 for 1 beams and .58 for 
a. The ratios of costs, therefore, are 16 and 17, respect- 

vely. 
The similar ratios when working to the elastic limit are 
for weight .37 for I beams and .4 for angles, and for cost 11 
for I beams and 12 for angles. 

The ratio of weights for equal stiffness is .4for I beams and 
-62 for angles. The ratios of costs, therefore, are 12 and 18, 
respectively. 

b. Cast Material.—It will appear below, if not already 
evident, that aluminum is unfitted for heavy ship castings, 
such as stems, sternposts, shaft struts, etc., by nature of its 
small resistance to unusual violent shocks. The compari- 
son, therefore, need extend only tosmall castings for fittings. 

The cost of cast-steel for hul fittings may be taken gener- 
ally at 10 cents per pound, The cost of cast-aluminum for 
the same fittings may be taken at 60 cents a pound, The 
ratio of costs, therefore, per unit Mie ae is 6, 

In the range of cast hull fittings, the castings and parts of 
castings serve the function of covering like plates, of stiff- 
ness like shapes, and attachments like simple bars. 

Some castings and some parts of costings are designed 
with special regard to ultimate resistance, and others are de- 
signed with special regard to elastic resistance, The resist- 
ance in some cases is simple, in others compound. Taking a 

eneral mean for equality of resistance, the ratio of weight 
f .48. The ratio of costs therefore, is 2.9. 

Many cast hull fittings are made sometimes of cast steel, 
sometimes of cast brass; many are made exclusively of cast 
brass. lt is therefore —— to note that the compari- 
son of aluminum with brass in these cases would give aratio 
of weight of about .3, and of cost about .9. Recalling, too, 
that the two metals are more or less alike in relative softness 
and ease of working, it may be said roughly that the alumi- 
num fittings, giving the same strength as brass fittings, have 
the same cost, with only one-third the weight. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this comparison, 
as also the comparisons with steel, assumes a degree of per- 
fection in casting aluminum scarcely warranted at the pre- 
sent moment. It is given, however, in view of the rapid 

being constantly made in the new art of casting 


aluminum. 
2. Cost of Labor. 


a. For Rolled Material. (1) Hull work proper.—For steel, 
the cost of labor in large hull work, plates and shapes may 
be taken at 4 cents per pound. For aluminum, on account 
of its newness and limited application, definite figures or 
results, and estimates of the cost of labor in construction are 
lacking, and, despite of efforts, have not been attainable. 
The comparisons, therefore, must be limited to a general ap- 
preciation oy. 

The term labor, in estimates of hull construction, includes 

all operations of transportation and handling in yard and 
in shops, all operations of preparation of the material, 
laying off, unching, shearing, planing, bending, flanging, 
trueing; all operations of adjusting and securing in place, 
bolting, drilling, riveting. 
In operations of transportation, handling and adjusting, 
the a lightness of aluminum work, less than half the 
weight of aqsusepenting steel work, permits of marked econ- 
omy in the number of men and length of time required. 

In operations of tool work, planing, shearing, chipping, 
drilling, etc., the greater softness of aluminum insures a 
similar marked economy. The same feature of softness gives 
a marked onmnemy in riveting, all work being riveted cold, 
doing away with the portable forges, and reducing the num- 
ber of riveting gan 8. 

On the other hand, the greater elastic elongation, and the 
immensely smaller ultimate elongation of aluminum, cause 
the operation of shaping, rolling, bending, flanging plates, 
bending and trueing shapes, to be more dificult and more 
delicate, poeeeeng Sees time and greater skill. This draw- 
back, evidently, is much more pronounced for shapes than 
for plates the operation of trueing under the beam set in- 
volving, indeed, danger of destroying the integrity of the 


shapes. 

The relative importance or amount of labor in these vari- 
ous operations depends evidently on the nature of the piece 
of work. Taking hull work throughout, and considering 
all the o tions involved, the advantage sets emphatically 
to the side of aluminum in fhe case of plates, but is probably 
against aluminum in the case of shapes. : 

For the sake of continuing the numerical comparison, the 
advantage of aluminum over steel for plates is estimated at 
25 per cent., while the advantage of steel over aluminum for 
shapes will be taken at thesame figure. These figures, how- 
ever, must be regarded as results of inductive judgment only. 

Thus for aluminum, the cost of labor in 1 ball work 
taken for plates at three-fourths, and for shapes at five- 
fourths the cost of steel for the same work. 

Taking the weight ratios roughly at one-half, the cost of 
labor becomes for plate work 6 vents per pound, and for 
shapes 10 cents per pound. 


be equal stiffness is .648; the ratio of 


(2) Hull fittings.—For rolled steel, the cost of labor in hull 
fittings may be taken broadly at 20 cents per pound. 

The observations on the comparison for hull work hold in 
general for hull fittings. The operations of transportation 
and handling, however, become of less consequence, reducing 
the advantage of aluminum. On the other hand, the opera 
tions of Song and trueing become, likewise, of less conse- 
qaaase, while the operations of small tool work, chipping, 

rilling, ete , become more pronounced in favor of aluminum. 
For the present purpose, therefore, the price ratio may be 
taken at three quarters for shapes as well as plates; with the 
same weight ratio, the cost of labor for aluminum bull fit- 
tings becomes 30 cents per pound. 

b. For Cast Material, nfining the comparison, for the 
same reason as given above, to small castings for hull fit- 
tings, the cost of labor for steel castings may be taken 
broadly at 12 cents per pound. The cost of labor for alumi- 
num castings for the same fittings may be taken at 16 cents 
per pound, giving a cost ratio of about two-thirds, using the 
same weight ratio of one-half. 


&. Other Costs. 


All other costs, including deterioration of plant, interest 
on — invested, shop expense, supply of power, drafting 
superintendence, etc., ma grouped together. For steel 
work the cost of the whole group may be taken at 25 per 
cent. of the cost of labor, in which the allowance for deteri- 
oration of plant is taken at about 10 per cent. per year, and 
the interest on capital invested at about 10 per cent. per 
year. , 

For aluminum, it is evident that the lightness and soft- 
ness will materially reduce the cost of deterioration of plant 
and shop expense, requiring less power, with less strain on 
machines, and less usure and dressing of tools. The group 
cost may be taken at four-fifths the cost for steel work. 

These rates give the following results: 


For Rolled Material, 





Group 
Cost, 

For steel hull work, plates and shapes........ lc. per Ib. 
For aluminum bull work, plates..... ere . 1,6c, per Ib. 
For aluminum bull work, shapes.........++ . 2c. per Ib. 
For steel hull fittings, pilates and shapes,...,. 2c. perlb. 5c. per Ib. 
For aluminum hull fittings, plates and shapes.30c. per Ib. 8c. per Ib. 
For Cast Material. 

For steel bull fittings. ........cccesvecceesesess 12c. per Ib. 8c, per Ib. 
for aluminum hull fittings.,... Saesocvecvccees l€éc. perlb. 4,8c. per lb. 


4. Summation for First Cost. 


The results thus found for the elements making up first 
cost are assembled in the following table: 


FIRST COST, CENTS PER LB. 


Sree.. 
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Plate work...| 2 5 | 27 || 40 | 80/8 (78 43 1,24 
Shapes.......| 2| 20 | 5 | 87 || 60| 30/8 [98 | ‘48 | 1:74 
Cast fittings....,,| 10 | 12 | 8 | % || 60 | 16 4.8|80.8] .46 | 1:48 





The striking feature of this table is the reduced ratio of 
total costs, due to the fact that cost of material in which 
steel has so heavy an eavestau is but one item, while cost 
of labor and other costs are items of much greater conse- 
quence, in which the advantage is slightly on the side of 
aluminum. 

The results are specially pointed out in connection with 
the applications below, but attention may be called at once 
to the uniformly small weight ratio, a saving of over one- 
half in weight, and the comparatively small cost ratio for 
hull fittings and small castings, and to the marked difference 
of cost ratio between plates and shapes for hull work, the 
comparison for first cost thus pointing to the adaptability of 
aluminum in the following relative order: first, to plate 
work in hull fittings, with incréase over cost of steel work 
of only 24 per cent.; next, to small castings in hull fittings, 
with increase of 48 per cent.; next, to shapes in hull fittings, 
with increase of 74 per cent.; next, to plates in hull work, 
with 2 8 times the cost of steel; next, to shapes in hull work 
with 5 times the cost of steel. 


E.—COMPARISON FOR COST OF MAINTENANCE AND CARE 
AND LENGTH OF LIFE, 


Obstructions have stood in the way of every advance in hu- 
manindustry. Scarcely an advantage has been won without 
antagonism and offsetting disadvantage. When, therefore, 
not many years since, the industrial world, wrestling with 
steel and iron, saw aluminum appear above the horizon asa 
commercial article, promising the great desideratum of 
strength without the penalty of weight and excessive hard- 
ness, it felt a thrill, and the more impetuous, foreseeing cor- 
rectly the inevitable reduction of cost, thought that man 
had come into a new province without the strife of conquest 

roclaiming in effect an abdictation by terrestrial nature of 
om inexorable law of “poe go 

The marine engineer and architect felt the elation above 
all others, for weight in construction material is the Goliath 
of their enemies. Only prudence and conservatism inter- 

to prevent precipitate application of the new metal. 

be conservative asked if aluminum was in truth a fully 

constituted David. The first reconnaissance showed an ob- 

stacle in the road, of huge proportions, not to be removed 

by the hand of a boy or the aim of asling. Salt water and 
salt air were found to attack and disintegrate the metal. 

Three notable cases of aluminum construction followed 
each other in rapid succession, the Vendenesse, built in 
France in 1892 and 1893; the Foudre, built in England in 
1898 and 1804, and the Defender, built in the United 
States in 1804 and 1895. All three of these craft more than 
realized the expectations of performance, but al! of them 
have demonstrated the weak point of aluminum. All have 
been exposed in varying conditions to the corroding action 
of salt air and salt water, and have contributed to the knowl- 
edge of this unfortunate phenomenon. 

fhe Vendenesse, sloop rigged sailing yacht, built at St. 
Denis, has her shell plating, decks and bulkheads of 
aluminum, 6 per cent. copper alloy, while her frames, keel 
and stringers are of steel, the ous of hull by this disposi- 
tion being but 18 — cent. of the displacement. 

Shortly after launching, in December, 1893, she was 
dropped down to Havre, and lay in the salt-water basiu for 
about four months without attention. Her waterline show- 
ing signs of corrosion, she was docked and her bottom was 
found bare, with the paint off about 200 square meters of 
surface, part of the paint at least having been scraped off by 
obstacles while coming down the Seine. Examination 
showed corrosion wherever the metal was exposed, pitting 
being particularly pronounced around the edges of bare 


An in as to the causes of such pronounced 
results in so short a time showed, however, that part of the 
corrosion was undoubtedly due to galvanic action that set 


in from the proximity of a schooner with copper bottom. 
and, moreover, the basin received sewer discharges and had 
imperfect renewal of water. . 

he subsequent history of the yacht showed conclusively, 
however, that the metal would be attacked whenever ex- 
posed. It showed also practically continuous slow galvanic 
action, even between plates, both of which were of alu- 
minum. The joints swelled and strained the rivets. One 
plate only would be corroded, showing lack of homogeneity 
and the existence of a voltaic circuit. 

The deck plating was irregularly attacked; plates here and 
there had to be removed. The linoleum covering gave partial 
protection, but not immunity. 

The excellent nautical qualities and the mechanical be- 
havior of the metal made the yacht a decided success, but it 
was found that a specially prepared paint had to be used, 
and that special care and almost constant attention were 
still necessary for even imperfect preservation. 

The Foudre, second class torpedo boat, 60ft. long, 9ft. Sin. 
beam, 4ft. draft, built by Yarrow for the French Govern- 
ment, and intended for the torpedo cruiser Foudre, is built 
practically throughout hull and bull fittings of aluminum, 
worked cold, realizing a orang of about 24¢ tons, equal to 
about half the weight of hull, and about 25 per cent. the 
weight of total boat. 


The stem and sternpost are of galvanized steel; the rivets, 
where ex to bilge water, were of iron, elsewhere the 
were of aluminum; the inner tube of smoke-stack and dec 
plating around smoke-stack exposed to heat, and a small 
part of the deck where special strength are required, are of 
steel. The propeller is of aluminum bronze. 

The bottom and inside throughout were painted with red 
lead, and the deck was covered with rubber canvas glued on. 
After successful trials in the fall of 1895,0n which the s 
realized was 154 knots in excess of contract speed, the t 
was taken to Cherbourg and left at moorings all winter, ap- 
parently without being visited. 

When examined the following spring. corrosion was found 
to be practically general. The outside of hull was pitted 
wherever exposed, and the inside was corroded practically 
throughout. aang tower and hull fittings, ex only 
tothe salt air, were likewise uniformly corroded wherever 
uncovered, though the rubber canvas was effective in pre- 
serving the deck. 

The result showed that red lead favored and produced cor- 
rosion. Moreover, when once begun, corrosion continues 
unless the metal is thorou hly sera’ and cleaned before 
et ain. Toclean the parts thoroughly would have 
requi taking the boat to pieces, so general was the corro- 
sion. The interesting little craft, so unfortunately treated, 
was practically given over to inevitable disintegration. The 
five sister boats, first ordered of aluminum, were changed to 
steel, and the torpedo cruiser was converted to an ordinary 
first-class cruiser, though it does not necessarily follow that 
this conversion was due alone to the failure of the alumi- 
num boat. 

Referring to the method of construction of Defender, given 
above, it will be recalled that the top side plating, deck 
beams, deck strapping, and upper fittings are of aluminum 
4 per cent, nickel alloy, the bottom plating is of bronze. and 
the stem, frames, floor plates and stiffening angles, bilge 
stringers, inverted angle bulbs under deck ms, the two 
deck ms inclosing mast, tie plates around mast, stepping 
socket, bed plate fittings and supports and chain plates are 
of steel, while the rivets are of bronze, making thus an inti- 
mate association of the three metals. 

After completion afloat at Bristol in July, 1895, Defender 
was taken to New Rochelle. Examined there, the alumi- 
num top-sides were found to be in bad condition, with paint 
off in patches, particularly along waterline, showing signs 
of corrosion along the seam of juncture of bronze and alumi- 
num. 


She was docked, washed, sand-papered and painted, and 
was similarly treated three times more before leaving for the 
races in September, on each of which occasions there were 
evidences of corrosion wherever the aluminum and bronze 
were in contact, and, to a less degree, wherever aluminum 
was water-washed. 

Returning to New Rochelle after the races she was next 
examined in January, 1896, and was found to be corroded 
practically all over, corrosion being found underneath the 
paint, even where it appeared solid. The inside, too, was 
slightly corroded all over, with severe corrosion in closets. 

he was scraped throughout, vvashed with benzine and 

ven four coats of paint on the outsideand two coats on the 
nside. It may be recalled, in referring to painting, that the 
bronze surface of bottom is left bare. 

The next examination, five months later, in June, showed 
corrosion at the waterline, along the seam of juncture of 
aluminum and bronze and around rivet heads, a few rivet 
heads having fallen off, also corrosion around the chain 
plates, apparently due to leakage from deck. Corroded 
parts were scraped and touched up and deck leaks stopped. 

The above examinations were made by the care-taker of 
the yacht, from whose log record the information is taken. 

Two months later, in August, as previously referred to, an 
inspection was made by the writer and the results, as above 
given, were fully confirmed. 

It was found, in addition, that the cast fittingson deck 
such as deck light frames, exposed on the whole to spray and 
salt air only, were in the last stages of consumption, and in 
many cases the spongy, honeycombed metal could be broken 
and crumbled with the hand. On the outside along the 
seam of junctureof aluminum and bronze, a close inspection 
showed «series of small mounds for practically the whole 
length. Upon puncture these mounds were found to be 
raised by the gray powder of corroded aluminum. On the 
inside this gray powder of corrosion covered the ledge 
formed by the top of the inside plating, the system being, as 
seen above, the raised and sunken system, and by jarri 
the sides more powder would sift down, showing a general 

rocess of corrosion. 

Additional rivet heads were found fallen off and an ex- 
amination of the fracture showed the force of rupture to be 
mechanical, there being nothing more than usual v ris 
on the surface. The ouly way to account for this breaking 
off of rivet heads is the supposition of strains set up by the 
swelling due to the corrosion of the plates connected, com- 
bined with the slight elongation capable of being sustained 
by bronze. This swelling, as seen above, was found on the 

endenesse, and, moreover, appears inevitable when it is re- 
called that the eye of corrosion forms a less compact 
substance, more bulky, than the metal, 

Down from around a number of rivet heads and from the 
edges of the chain re extended the yellow-brown streaks 
of iron corrosion. Thesteel frames and other steel work are 
being corroded by the bronze rivets and plates. The ves- 
sel presents undoubtedly a series, a network, of voltaic cir- 
cuits, and it would be interesting to have a galvanometric 
survey. 

Thus in Defender, too, we see a full realization of all the 
mechanical advantages sought in aluminum, and full satis- 
faction of behavior under stress of service; but we see, too, 
upon her thedoom of a shortlife. In hersystem are working 

e fatal germs of the phthisis of corrosion. 

Besides the three notable cases of the Vendenesse, Foudre 
and Defender, there have been others in which aluminum has 
been used to a greater or less extent, additional 
ex) ce on preservation and length of life. 

he Forban, first-class torpedo boat, built for the French 


Government in 1893 and 1894, by Normand, at Havre, had her 
Sowguenntee Wine ene piston val and her 

tower, galley, framing or turntables, 
other fittings 


of aluminum, realizing a saving in weight of 
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about aton. The results were unsatisfactory forall of these 
parts and fittings; the piston and valves did not meet the re- 
quirements for strength, though it should be recalled, as 
stated above, that even a comparatively low temperature 
must be ex to affect the strength of aluminum; the 
parts and fittings on deck within twelve months gave bad 
results of corrosion, flaking off in parts, notwithstandin, 
care in painting. The result was that Normand abindon 
the use of the metal. ; 

On the torpedo boats built at the New York Navy Yard 
and intended for the Maine, a number of cast fittings, prin- 
cipally on deck, such as stanchions, sockets, deck-light 
frames, etc., were first made of aluminum. The metal ex- 
hibited brittleness and showed signs of corrosion, and in 
consequence was abandoned, though it should be stated that 
measures to prevent corrosion were not attempted. 

Some of these fittings left exposed longer to sex air were 
entirety disintegrated, becoming spongy and flaky, and 
crumbling to gray powder, as found in deck fittings of De- 
fender, described above. 

Other craft have been built wholly or in part of aluminum, 
but have not furnished data, yet attainable, on the corrosive 
behavior of the metal. 


A 28ft. electric launch, of eight-knot speed, of about 
8,1001bs. displacement, built at Toulon for the service of the 
navy yard, is practically aluminum throughout—plating, 
stem and sternpost, frames, rivets, etc., realizing the remark- 
ably small hull weight of 3461bs., or one-ninth of the displace- 
ment, the plates being but .078in. thick. The aluminum is 
6 per cent. copper alloy. This little craft has been in use 
some time, and has probably evinced interesting features as 
to corrosion, complicated, in all probabilitv, by the presence 
of the storage battery and motor for propelling; but imforma- 
tion is not to hand as to results. 

Another interesting craft, which in due time will probably 
give valuable information on the subject: of the preservation 
of aluminum, has recently been built at Nvack on Hudsov,a 
40ft. launch, designed to develop 200 horse-power and exbibit 
a very high speed; designer, Chas. D. Mosher; owner, George 
A. P. Magoun, Esq. 

This launch has her frames, bilge stringers, keelson and 
deck beams of aluminum, the planking being mahogany and 
keel oak. Adequate measures have been taken in advance 
with a view to prevent or reduce corrosion. The aluminum 
is not in contact with copper or Other corroding metals; it is 
nickel alloy, which alloy. as will be seen below, offers better 
resistance to corrosion than copper alloy, and is coated with 
four coats of special enamel. 

The results of behavior under conditions of service will 
doubtless be valuable. 

It may be mentioned here that a number of other craft 
have been built of aluminum for service in Africa and Mada- 
gascar, sbout twenty-five in all, many of which are built in 
sections for transportation on the backs of pack animals and 
couriers. Some of thesecraft bave been in service for a num- 
ber of years, the Etienne and Davoust being among the pio- 
neers, 


No returns have come as to behavior. They doubtless 
serve their purpose with efficiency, but, navigating fresh 
water, cannot furnish information of value on the question 
of corrosion; for, as seen below, aluminum has been found to 
resist effectually the action of fresh water. It is only salt 
water and salt air that assail it so disastrously. 

The weight of experience, as thus seen above, sets against 
aluminum. While the ouyest sought in saving of —— 
was fully realized in each instance, and the mechanical 
havior has been satisfactory in every respect, the metal has 

roved a uniform failure on account of galloping corrosion. 

hen examined more closely, however, the results appear 
far from conclusive. In the case of the Vendenesse and 
Foudre, the material was a copper alloy. Copper is far re- 
moved from aluminum in the electro-chemicw! scale, and 
should be expected to make an alloy specially liable to gal- 
vanic action; indeed, the combination in the alloy itself 
practically contains the elements of a battery. Asa matter 
of fact, the copper alloy, which offers but very slight, if any, 
advantage for resistance over other alloys, such as nickel, is 
the most corrosive of all, the zinc alloy perhaps excepted. 
Moreover, the paint put on the Foudre to protect it was it- 
self an active agent of corrosion, and both vessels were ex- 
to conditions that would be severe fora steel hull. It 
8 reported that the special paint used on the Vendenesse in 
three coats, the first coat having special properties against 
corrosion, the second against permeability of water, the 
third against fouling, has given results more or less satis- 
factory. 

In the case of Defender, while the nickel alloy is used 
solely perhaps: for its physical properties, it is in direct and 
most intimate contact with bronze, no effort at insulation of 
any kind whatsoever being made, not even simple precautions 
that would have been insisted onin an ordinary case of 
steel and bronze construction. The yacht was built for one 
sole purpose—to win one series of races—and features not 
bearing upon that purpose were altogether ignored. 

It is evident, thus, that the case against aluminum is not 
complete, and the abandonment by the different govern- 
ments of its further use in marine construction as a result 
of the excessive corrosion in the cases tried—this action, 
while conservative, and perhaps for the moment simply cau- 
tious—is by no means final. ° 

The case is one that eminently calls for thorough scientific 
investigation end experiment, covering the range of alloys 
and the range of paints or preparations, those now existing 
and new ones that suggest themselves. 

Partial and isolated experiments have already heen made. 

In connection with the decision to use aluminum for cer- 
tain fittings for the torpedo boats intended for the Maine, 
referred to above, and ip connection with a proposition to 
introduce the general use of aluminum for hull fittings in 
naval vessels, tests were made by the naval constructor at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard to determine the resistance to corro- 
sion and fouling. 


Two p 12in, x 18in. x1 16in., furnished by the Pitts- 
burg Reduction Co,, one of pure aluminum, the other of 
nickel alloy, were immersed with metal bare for three 
months in Siptrey water. When taken out in October, 
1894, the nickel alloy plate was reported to be thickly cov- 
ered with small barnacles and very considerably wasted 
away and corroded, and the pure aluminum plate was re- 
ported as ‘more thickly covered with larger barnacles and 
slightly pitted throughout its surface.” 

n January following another test was made. 

Two plates were u l4in x 16in. x 1 8in., furnished by the 
Pittsburg Reduction Co., one of pure aluminum, the other 
of 6 per cent. copeet alloy. Both plates were immersed with 
Ser ny darn al eit gua 

y days, remaining out for e 8, bein 
cleaned before reimmersion. When Gnally saken ake the 
pure Sunem pate was reported as showing no signs of 
corrosion beyond a few small pits, and was only “very 
slightly fouled” with a “few small barnacles.” The ones 
alloy on the contrary, was reported as “covered witha 
quantity of small barnacles,” ‘badly fouled and: pitted over 
its entire surface.” : 

These tests, in their limited extent, would indicate that 
the bare metal of both the copper and nickel alloy is sub- 
ject to corrosion and fouling in sea water, and that the pure 
aluminum, commercially pure, was subject but very slightly 
to corrosion, On the fou of pure aluminum the results 

contradictory, and would indicate a differ- 
ence of material in the two cases, though indicating that 
iene fouling. ex- 
act degree or of corrosion was not determined, and 
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it would be difficult to compare same with the results for 
steel under similar conditions. 

The above limited experiments, confined to bare metal, 
are, it appears, the only ones that have been made in this 
country under Government directions. 

Private tests have been made, however, extending to the 
belenne of the metal when coated with preventatives of cor- 
rosion. 

The most extensive of these tests were undertaken b 
Edward Smith & Co.,of New York city, and conduc! 
under the direction of Professor A. H Sabin, the alumi- 
num plates being furnished by the Pittsburg Reduction Co. 

The scone of the tests covered five different kinds or series 
of plates and six different coatings for each kind, makivg 
thirty plates in all. 

The plates, carried horizontally, supported by the four cor- 
nersin a rack, with about 2in. between plates, were im- 
a in the waters of the New York Navy Yard for six 
months. 

The tests were described in a paper read by Prof. Sabin 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, contained in 
the [aoe of the Society, Vol. XXII., No. 7, Septem- 


r, Lb 
The composition of the plates, the nature of the coatings, 
and the results, were as follows, as given in the paper above 
referred to.: 
COMPOSITION OF PLATES. 


“Series I.—Ninety-nine and one-half per cent. pure alumi- 
num. 
Series Il.—Ninety-eight per cent. aluminum and 2 per cent. 


copper. 

Series III.—Ninety-eight per cant. aluminum (the quality 
known as commercially pure aluminum). 

Series [V.—Ninety-three per cent. aluminum and 7 per cent. 
copper. 

Series V.—Seventy-five per cent. aluminum, 20 per cent. 
zinc, 3 per cent. copper, | per c-nt. iron 

These plates were numbered from 101 to 130,and were 
coated as tollows: 


I I. Of IV. Vz. 


101 107 118 119 125........ ‘Sahin Procass’ pipe coating 
enamel, baked. 

102 108 114 120 126........ Durable metal coating, one 
side baked. Ultramarine 


blue, one side; flamingo red, 
one side; ground in varnish, 


not bak 

194 110 116 1223 128........ White zine ground in varnish, 
one side baked 

105 111 117 128 120........ Chromium oxide ground in 
varoish, one side baked. 

106 112 118 124 180........ Edward Smith & Co.’s spar 
varnish, no pigment, one side 
baked. 


The varnish in which the ultramarine blue, flamingo red 
white zinc and chromium oxide were ground was composed 
of 100ibs. Kauri resin to 20gal. linseed oil, thinned with tur- 
pentine. The chromium oxide was the anhydrous oxide 
made by the ignition method, and was of commercial quality, 
not chemically pure. The ed coatings were baked about 
four hours at 215° to 240° F., except that the ‘Sabin Process’ 
pipe coating enamel] was baked two hours at 400° F.”’ 

he condition of each plate after being taken out is given 
by Mr. Sabin as follows: 


SERIES I. 

**101.—Perfect, 

102 —Baked side, perfect. Unbaked side, three blisters 
Sin. diameter. No general corrosion or roughening. The 
surface of the paint had lost its gloss. The coating was good 
on the edges of the plates. 

103 —Ultramarine blue. Showed roughening of coating, 
numerous pinhead blisters, no corrosion to speak of. 

Flamingo red. General condition good, except near ed 

of plate, which showed blisters over a surface about Win. 

b e and one-fifth the marginal distance; very little corro- 

sion. 
104.—Baked side. About 23q. in. in one place half covered 

with small blisters. No corrosion. 

Unbaked side. First-rate condition. 

105.—Baked side, one blister 1 }¢in.; otherwise, first-rate. 
No corrosion. Unbaked side all right. 

106.—Both sides perfect. 

SERIES II, 

107.—Perfect. 

108.—Baked side, one blister *<in. diameter. Unbaked 
side, perfect. 

109.—Blue and red about the same as 103, except that about 
twice as much surface was blistered. General condition, 


good, 

110 —Baked side badly blistered in spots along the edges, 
amounting to about 6 per cent. of the total surface of the 
plate. Some corrosion under these. Unbaked sideall right, 
except that about 1 per cent. of the surface showed pinhead 
em along a strip about ‘¢in. wide on one edge of the 


plate. 

111.—Baked side showed four central in. biisters, numer- 
ous marginal ones about 14¢ per cent. of plate. Very little 
corrosion. Unbaked side in first rate condition. 

112,—Baked side, two central blisters 2sq. in., and nearly 
all the margin isin. wide. Considerable corrosion. Other- 
wise perfect protection and higher luster. Unbaked side, 
two central blisters }¢sq. in. and 1sq.in. Slight marginal 
corrosion. Coating evidently thin on edges. 


SERIES III, 


113,—At one corner evidently a break in the coating let in 
water and caused a blister of about 2aq. in. Coating rather 
overbaked and brittle: elsewhere perfect. 

114.—Baked side perfect. Unbaked side tough and ad- 
herent, except one small spot near the middle of the plate, 
which looked as if coating had been broken, and where cor- 
rosion had begun. 

115.—Blue and red about alike. No decided blisters, but 
coating itself showed some signs of decomposition, especially 
the blue, which had a rough surface. 

116.—Both sides in good condition, but showed some signs 
of incipient blistering about the edges. 

117.—All right n both sides. 

118.—Both sides quite perfect. 


SERIES IV. 


119.—At several places about the corners of the plate single 
blisters, some of which were as e as 83q in., had formed. 
These ap) to be due to the fact that the coating was 
overbaked and had been cracked at the corners by the sup- 
porting framework, and galvanic action had ensued on the 
penetration of the sea water. ‘his was facilitated by the 7 
per <a ee copper in the alloy. The remainder of the plate 
was per 

120.—Baked side showed three blisters of about 1<q,. in, 
each and some corrosion under these; otherwise all right. 
Unbaked side perfect. 

121.—Blue and red about alike; about 30 per cent. blistered 
and corroded. 
aan blisters along the edges; general condition 

123.—Baked side all right. Unbaked side, seven or eight 
small blisters, but no corrosion, General condition good. 

124.—Both sides badly blistered and corroded along the 
edge, eat 10 per cent, of the surface, Where not blistered, 


SERIES V. ‘ 
12%.—Coating| brittle and certainly overbaked. Badly 
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blistered along the edges. In all cases of blisters under 
pipe-coating enamel the blisters were continuous and 
be : from the edge. The middle of the plate was all 


ght. 

126.—Baked side badly blistered along the edge—6 per cent. 
or 8 per cent. affected. Unbaked side slightly blistered, 
oes along one edge; condition otherwise good. No corro- 
sion. 

127.—Blue. Considerably blistered along the edges, in pin- 
head blisters mainly. Little corrosion. 

Red. About the same, but some large marginal blisters, 
The red had a smooth surface, but the blue was rough. 

128.—Baked side, nine or ten blisters of some size (1}<in. 
diameter), and considerable corrosion. Remainder of sar- 
face good. Unbaked side, about 1 per cent. of the surface, 
near the edges, with smal! blisters showing some corrosion. 
The rest of the surface all right. 

129.—Baked side. A large number of groups (about lin. 
diameter) of small blisters. No corrosion. nbaked side, 
about the same, but not so bad. 

130.—About like 124. 

The pigment mentioned as flamingo red is supposed to be 
a mixture containing some coloring matter derived from 
coal tar, and is reasonably permanent in theair. In these 
tests it became dark and mottled. 

The baked surface of those plates which had one side 
baked were in all cases harder and more glossy than the 
other sides after the test was made. It should be observed 
however, that while these coatings are all at present hard 
and firm, when they were first taken from the water they 
were much softer and could be more easily scratched or 
scraped off, with the exception of the pipe coating enamel, 
which was exactly as it was when it was put into the water. 
Even the luster was not affected, and the smooth plates 
coated with it are like a mirror. 

On all the plates, except those covered with pipe-coating 
enamel, which was applied by dipping. the coating is much 
thinner for about an inch along the edges of the plates than 
it is on the central portions. This fact has been called to the 
attention of the workmen who painted the plates, and is said 
to result from the method employed in applying the paint 
with a brush. In future experiments care will be taken to 
avoid this. Probably four-fifths of the corrosion occurred 
along this marginal strip.” 

The features of these tests, to be noted for the present pur- 
pose, are contained in the writer’s remarks in the discussion 
of Professor Sabin’s paper, part of which may be given as 
they were made, as follows: 

‘‘Alloys.—The prominent result of the experiments is that 
which shows that the corrosion increases as the amount of 
alloy increases, and that copper, as the an particularly 
accentuates the corrosion, This result isstriking in the com- 
parison of the excellent results of Series III., where the alloy 
was simply 2 per cent. of the commercial impurities, with 
the unfavorable results of Series II., where the same amount 
of alloy, 2 per cent., was copper. The interest in this feature 
is special, for it requires an alloy to develop the best condi- 
tions for strength; while among the alloys suited to this pur- 
pose, oan, though prominent, is by no means exclusive.” 

“Coatings —The experiments, it is nuticed, are restricted 
to varnish and enamel preparations. The favorable results 
indicate a field for these preparations for the preservation of 
fittings, if not for hulls. 

Interest would attach to comparative tests of these prepar- 
ations and those used on ships’ bottoms, also with special 
pou thus far made, and that may be prepared espe- 
cially for aluminum. A feature that suggests itself from 
these experiments, is that the insulating qualities, as well as 
the porosity or permeability, may enter to affect results, and 
there would be interest in determining them in experiments 
to be made for comparative results. The generally unfavor- 
able results with the baking process would indicate that the 
es ming increases the permeability, while the increase of ad- 

esion counts for but little when galvanic action starts 
beneath. Interest also would attach to determining whether 
the paints themselves, or any of their components, enter into 
the phenomena.”” \ 

“Conditions.—The close proximity of plates of different 
allees, which varied widely in their galvanic action, affected, 
in all probability, the results in the individual cases. As far 
as practicable, while still insuring the same conditions, 
plates of different alloys should be separated far enough not 
to affect each other. Even those of the same alloy, ha 
the different coatings, should be arranged so as to affect eac 
other as little as possible. 

An analysis should be made as near as can be, of the mean 
sample water of immersion, to determine the special agents, 
if any, that are present. 

If practicable, sets of similar plates and coatings should be 
tested in different waters, and analyses of the water made in 
each case. 

Both coated and uncoated plates of the same and different 
alloys should be immersed in vessels with sea water of sam- 
ple kinds, and analyses, qualitative and quantitative, made 
as follows: 

Of he materials of the plates before and after immersion; 
of the water before and after immersion; of the protecting 
coatings before and after immersion. These tests should be 
made progressively, analyses being made at regular intervals. 

In addition, the tests should extend to determining the in- 
sulating qenaees of the coatings, and their permeability or 
porosity, in different thicknesses. 

The object of the experiments outlined is apparent, They 
contemplate, while determining comparative qualities of 
different alloys and different preparations, to determine the 
phenomena that take pa and to find each element that 
<< aud the role and relative degree of importance of 
exh, 

It is to be regretted that these valuahle tests, already ex- 
tended so largely, covering so large a range of alloys and 
range of varnishes and enamels, were not still farther ex- 
tended to cover the a now used on ships’ bottoms, 
Rahtjen’s, McInnis, lead, etc., for it seems that adequate 
te:ts for these eo have not yet been made. 

The caretaker of Defender, Mr. T. 8. Mitchell, painter, of 
New Rochelle, made experiments, as he described orally, in 
search of a preparation, and found the usual paints all gave 
bad resulta. He finally determined ou a special paint of his 
own preparation, which was used exclusively. 

This is awhite paint, apparently a white zinc paint, that 
tarnishes and streaks badly under weather, even under the 
drippings of condensation. Remark may be made of an ex- 
pesteneee of Mr. Mitchell’s which apparently reproduced the 
conditions found where the aluminum of Defender laps the 
bronze. A copper plate was placed on the back of an alu- 
minum plate and put overboard. The result, of course, was 
a precipitate and destructive attack of the aluminum. 

ferences may be made to a prior experiment with pure 
aluminum made in this country on the bottom of a wooden 
sailing vessel plying to the West Indies, where the test was 
comparative with copper. ‘ 

The aluminum plate gave .005in. corrosion where the cop- 
per plate gave .007in. On the other hand, the aluminum 
plate was foul with marine growth, while the cepper plate 
was clean. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ] 





ACCORDING to very meager reports from St. Thomas, th 
schooner Social was wrecked on Oct. 23 off the island 
Santa Cruz, several persons being lost. 





The Forest ano Srream is put to press each weck on Tuced 
ndenge intended for publication should reach ua @t 
atest ty Voniday, and 48 mtich earlier as practd able. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RAC- 
ING UNION. 


Tue formal organization of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union took place at the Fifth Avenne Hotel, New 
York, on Oct. 30, the articles of association being adopted 
and officers elected. The movement for the establishment 
of a national yachting body began early last winter, and re- 
sulted in a conference of yachtsmen in New York on May 1. 
Though many of the delegates present, especially those from 
a distance, were in favor of immediate action and organiza- 
tion. it was at last decided that nothing final should be done 
until the fall; a special committee being apprngees to draw 
up articles of association and sailing rules during the sum- 
mer, these to be submitted to all clubs and associations for 
criticisms, and after final revision to be acted upon at a 
meeting in October. The articles of agreement and sailing 
rules, as prepared by the committee, have been published 
already in the ForEsT AND STREAM of Oct. 9. the date of the 
meeting being fixed for Oct. 30. 

All of the members of the committee, Messrs. N. D. Law- 
ton, F. Bowne Jones, melius Jarvis, L. M. Clark, J. M. 
Macdonough, A. J. Prime and Oswald Sanderson, were in 
New York on Friday, Oct. 29, and the chairman, Mr. Law- 
ton, entertained the other members at dinner at the New 
York Club. This gave occasion for an informa) but. thor- 
ough discussion of some points in the proposed rules, on 
which » difference of opinion existed; but when the party 
broke up at 1A M., there was still nothing like a complete 
agreement on some very important details. 

The committee met again on Saturday. at 1 P. M., at the 
Seawanhaka C. Y. C. house for lunch, and the same disputed 

ints were further diecnssed until 3 o’clock, when the mem- 
co adjourned to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Other delegates 
were already present in parlor F, and the meeting was called 
to order by Mr. Lawton at 3:15. Mr. Jones, the secretary of 
the committee, was requested to read the call for the meet- 
ing, as follows: 


To the Yacht Associations and Clubs of the United States 
and Canada: 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at a conference of the 
representatives of the yacht associations and clubs of the 
United States and Canada, held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
in the city of New York, on Saturday, May 1, 1897, we, the 
undersigned, a committee appointed by the chairman of the 
said conference, hereby give you notice in accordance with 
said resolution, that we have prepared articles of association 
and sailing rules, omitting from the latter the measurement 
and classification rules, and other rules dependent thereon, 
copies of which are hereto annexed, and which we forward 
to you herewith for the purpose specified in said resolution 
of Lovin same submitted to the different clubs represented 
at said meeting, and such other clubs as it has been deemed 
advisable by the committee to furnish with copies of such 
articles of association and racing rules, in order and for the 
purpose of having the same reported back to this committee, 
and having such associations and clubs appoint and instruct 
delegates 2s to the action or position a: esire to take with 
respect to the same, at a meeting which, we hereby notify 

‘ou, will be held at the Fifth Avenne Hotel, in the city of 

ew York, on Saturday, Oct. 30, 1897, at 8 o’clock in the 
afternoon, which meeting we hereby call for the purpose 
specified in and as directed by said resolution. 

Dated Sept. 25, 1897. 

Newbury D LAWTON, 

ALMELIUS JARVIS, 

Louis M. CLARK, 

ALANSON J. PRIME, 

JAMES M. MACDONOUGH, 

OsWALD SANDERSON, 

FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
Special Committee. 

Nominations for chairman of the meeting were then called 
for, and Oliver E. Cromwell was nominated by Mr Prime, 
seconded by Mr. Lovejoy, and elected. Nominations for secre- 
tary were called for, and W. P. Stephens, who had served as 
secretary of the May meeting, was nominated by Mr. Love 
joy, seconded by Mr. Jones, and elected. The roll was then 

led, as follows: 

#£melius Jarvis (Royal Canadian Y.C.), Y. R. U. of the 
Great Lakes. 

E. B. Hart, H. W. Tyler, Oliver E. Cromwell, F. Bowne 
Jones, C. P. Tower, Stuyvesant Wainwright and F. E, 
Towle. Jr., Y. R. U. of Long Island Sound. 

L. M. Clark (Massachusetts Y. C.), Massachusetts Y. R, A. 

A. J. Prime (Yonkers Cor. Y. C.), New York Y. R, A. 

J. M. Macdonough (Pacific Y. C.), Pacific Interclub Y, A. 

E. W. Radder (Cleveland Y. A.), Interlake Y. A. and Lake 
Michigan Y. A. 

E. H. Ambrore (Royal Hamilton Y. C. ), Lake Y. R A. 

A. F. Bancroft, Henry 8. Jeanes (Corinthian Y,. C. of Phil- 
ade!phia. 

Oswald Sanderson, John F. Lovejoy, Larchmont Y. C. 

F. T. Adams, N. D. Lawton, Atlantic Y. C. 

P. H. Jeannot, Wm. Cagger, Brooklyn Y. C. 

Rawson Underhill, Penataquit Cor. Y. C. 

Mr. Prime moved that in voting on all questions at this 
meeting each club shall be entitled to one vote, and each as- 
sociation shall be entitled to one vote for each club compris- 
ing such association. Seconded by Mr. Jarvis and carried. 

he report of the organization committee was then called 
for, and on motion of Mr. Jarvis seconded by Mr. Adams, it 
was decided that Mr. Lawton should read the articles of 
association seriatem, and that those to which no objection 
was made should be considered as are by the meeting. 
The first five articles were then read and accepted without 
comment; in the amended form as given hereafter. When 
Art. 6, relating to the management, was read, Mr. Radder 
moved, seconded by Mr. Wainwright, that the chairman 
and treasurer must be members of the Council, and that the 
chairman should preside at all meetings of the Union. Mr. 
Radder suggested the desirability of leaving the secretary- 
ship free from this limitation, as someone not a member of 
the Council might be available for the office of secretary. 
Mr. Jones opposed this, and offered an amendment: “The 
Council shall from their number elect a chairman, secretar 
and atreasurer.’’ Mr. Sanderson seconded the motion, an 
Mr. Clark suggested the addition of the words ‘who shali 
be chairman of tre Union.”” This was accepted by Messrs. 
Jones and Sanderson, and after discussion it was carried iu 
the following words: ‘The Council shall elect from its num- 
ber a chairman, who shall preside at all meetings of the 
Union, a secretary and a treasurer.” 

In considering Art. 7, Mr. Radder suggested the advisabil- 
ity of ten days’ notice of special meetings, instead of five. 
‘Atter some discussion of the subject of special meetings, Mr. 
Jones moved to insert the word *“‘ten’”’ for “five,” which was 
carri The remaining articles were read and approved; 
and on motion of Mr. Clark; seconded by Mr. Sanderson, 
were formally adopted as the articles of association. 


North American Yacht Racing Union. 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

i. Namr.—The name of this organization shall be the 
North American Yacht Racing Union. 

2. Opsects.—The objects of the Union shall be to en- 
courage yacht racing and promote the adoption of uniform 
racing rules throughout the United States and Canada. 

3. (ORGANIZATION.—Any yacht club in North America hav- 
ing a regular membership of over fifty members and over 
fifteen yachts of 15ft. racing measurement or upward en- 
rolled in its eee ee association of yacht clubs, shall be 
eligible for mem p in the Union. 
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4. REPRESENTATION.—Each ation or club shall be 
entitled to be represented in this Union as follows: 

Each local association belonging to this Us ar shall be 
entitled to choose from the delegates froin the clubs of which 
it consists, representatives to this Union, the number of such 
representatives to be determined as follows: One representa- 
tive for each club having 100 members, and one representa- 
tive in addition for each additional 200 members. Each club 
belonging to this Union, but not connected with any local 
association, shall be entitled to choose from its members one 
representative for 100 members, and one representative in 

dition for each additional 200 members. 

5. Powrrs.—The Union shall have power to adopt racin 
rules, but no association or club having membersbip in this 
organization shall be bound by such rules until ratified by 
such organization. 

6 MANAGEMENT.—The affairs of the Union shall be man- 
aged by a Council, consisting of fifteen representatives, who 
shall be elected annnally by the Union at the annual meet 
ing, and shall hold office for one vear, or until their suctes- 
sors _ elected, and shall have power to fill vacancies in its 
number. 

7. Duties « ¥ CoUNnciIL —It shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil to consider and act upon application for membership in 
the Union, to appoint special officers and committees, to 
frame racing rules for submission to the Union, and to de- 
termine and settle all difficulties and disputes relating to 
yacht woene which may be ey reférred to it for de- 
cision; and, further, to take such steps as it may consider 
necessary and expedient to carry into effect the objects and 
pur 8 of the Union. 

The Council shall elect from its number a chairman, who 
shall preside at all meetings of the Union; a secretary and a 
treasurer. 

The chairman may call special meetings of the Council 
whenever necessary, and shall do so upon the requisition in 
writing of five members, in which case ten days’ notice must 
be given of such meeting. 

The Council shall meet at such times and places as it may 
consider expedient. 

ve members shall constitute aquorum at any meeting 
of the Council. 

8. MEETINGS.—There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Union, at such place as the Council shall determine, on the 
first Saturday of October in each year. The Council may 
call special meetings of the Union whenever it may consider 
it necessary 

Fifteen papeenengueyves shall constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Union, 

Ten days’ notice, in writing, of a meeting shall be given to 
each representative. 

At any general meeting of the Union voting shall be al- 
lowed by proxy. 

9. DUES AND ASSESSMENTS.—The fee for membership for 
each association or club shall be $5 per annum, and the ad- 
ditional expenses of the Association shall be apportioned 
and as among the associations and clubs as may be 
determined by the Council; but no assessment to exceed 2a 
representative shall be levied in any one year. 

10, AMENDMENTS,—Amendments to these articles may be 
adopted at any meeting of the Union by a two-thirds vote 
of those present in person or by proxy, provided that the 
pro amendments in full shall be contained in the notice 
of the meeting. 





After the adoption of the above articles, Mr. Clark moved 
to proceed to the election of the Council, and that the chair 
should appoint a nominating committee of three. Mr, Rad- 
der seconded the motion. Mr. Lovejoy suggested that some 
means be taken to ascertain which of the representatives 
were qualified to act for their clubs A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs, Senderson, Radder, Jones, Adams, Prime 
and others took part. The point was raised by Mr. Sander- 
son that the Larchmont Y. C,, perias but one meeting each 
year, in February, had taken no action since the May meet- 
ing, and that its delegates were not authorized to join the 
Union. Mr. Prime and others spoke in favor of immediate 
action, as otherwise it might never be possible to organize. 
Mr. Prime, seconded by Mr. Jones, moved to poll the dele- 
gates to ascertain how many were authorized to join the 
Union. Mr. Clark called for a vote on his motion, which 
was carried. The chairman named as a nominating com- 
mittee Messrs. F, Bowne Jones, Stuyvesant Wainwright and 
rh Adams, On motion, a recess of five minutes was 
taken, 

When the meeting reconvened, the nominating committee 
reported the following candidates for members of the Coun- 
cil; E. W. Radder, Aimelius Jarvis, J. M. Macdonough, A. 
J. Prime, A. T. Bliss, F. Bowne Jones, G, H. Duggan, N. D. 
Lawton, Oswald Sanderson, E. H. Ambrose, Oliver E. Crom- 
well, A. F. Bancroft, R. N. Ellis, L. M, Clark, J. A. Mollen- 
hauer, Mr. Jeannot moved to accept the report, seconded 
by Mr. Chellborg. Mr. Lovejoy requested that action be 
suspended until Mr. Sanderson, who was absent from the 
room, should return, The motion was carried, and on mo- 
tion the secretary cust one ballot for all the candidates, who 
were declared elected. , 

Mr. Jones moved that the proposed sailing rules be then 
taken up. Mr. Jeannot, seconded by Mr. Clark, moved that 
the rules be considered as accepted in default of any objec- 
tion; carried. Mr. Lawton then read the proposed sailing 
rules, In the first section Mr. Radder suggested the substitu- 
tion ¢ the word “organization” for ‘“‘club,’’ which was ac- 
cepted. 

Jnder the second section there was some discussion as to 
the preparatory signal for the entire race versus the prepara- 
tory for each separate class. The question of galley fittings 
was discussed at length under Rule 7, Mr. der, seconded 


by Mr. Ambrose, moving to omit the words, “galley fixtures ~ 


aud,’ which was lost. r. Radder moved to amend the sec- 
tion relating to trimming by dead weight, but the motion 
was not seconded. 

Under Rule 17, Section 12, “Converging Close-hauled,” a 
long discussion followed, Mr. Lawton ‘dally moving, sec- 
onded by Mr. Tower, to substitute the word “windward” for 
“leeward,” which was carried unanimously, after some final 
remarks by Mr. Clark in ite favor. A letter from Mr. R. N. 
Ellis was read, but the suggestions were not adopted. 

Under Rule 18 Mr. Lovejoy, seconded by Mr. Radder, 
moved to substitute ‘‘shall’’ for “‘may,”’ which was carried. 

Mr. Jarvis offered the following amendment: “A yacht 
after crossing the finishing line shall not interfere with any 
yacht still in the race,”’ giving an instance of a race on Lake 
Ontario in which a yacht allowing time to another finished 
first and then went back on to the course and blanketed the 
smaller yacht to the line, powecam ben right todoso in de- 
fault of anything to the contrary in the rules. This amend- 
ment was accepted, but in the course of the discussion Mr. 
Stephens —— out that the rule headed “Disqualifica- 
tion” really included, as worded, several provisions which 
should be classed under other heads. Mr. Lawton, seconded 
by Mr. Wainwright, moved to insert a new rule under the 
heading ‘‘Interference,” leaving only the final section of the 
rule as ea under the original head of ‘Disqualifica- 
tion.” ‘The motion was carried, Mr. Jarvis’s proposal being 
included in the new rule. Mr. Lovejoy proposed the ado 
tion of Section 3 of Rule XXV., of the Larchmont Y, C., 
“If a yacht, after having been officially measured, makes 
changes in her trim, causing an increase of L.W.L., or 
makes alterations - her = we ue enter a race with- 
out remeasurement or notifying the atta committee in 
writing that alterations have been made and a@ request for 
remeasurement, she shall be disqualified.” The amendment 


was not adopted, On motion of Mr. Tower, seconded by 
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Mr. Wainwright; it was decided to refer to the Council the 
wording the rule relating to protests. 

Mr. det brought up the question of the amendment of 
the sailing rules, and Mr. Prime moved to amend in the 
ome Lanes as the articles; seconded by Mr. Radder and 
carried. 

Mr. Tower, seconded by Mr. Wainwright, moved that the 
rules be accepted as finally amended, which was carried: 


North American Yacht Racing Union. 


RACING RULES. 


Rule 1. MANAGEMENT.—AII races and all yodhis sailing 
therein shall be under the control and direction of the rate 
committee of the organization giving the race. All matters 
shall be subject to its approval and gouty, pad all a 
tions and disputes which may arise shall be decided by it 

No member of any race committee shall take part in thé 
detision of any question in which he is directly interested. 

A member of a race committee who is the owner of a yacht 
sailing in a race shall not act upon the committee in the 
management of such race. 

Rule 2. APPLICATION.—Yachts shall be amenable to the 
rules from the preparatory signal. 

Rule 3. OwNERSHIP.—No two yachts owned wholly or in 
part by the same person shall compete in the same class. 

Rule 4. ENTRI£S.—Entries shall be filed in the manner 
prune by the organization under whose auspices the rate . 

sailed. 

Rule 5. Instruction.—1. The owner of each yacht en- 
tered for a race shall be furnished at the time of the entry; 
or as soon thereafter as ible, with written or printed in: 
ep as to the conditions of the race and the couitses td 

sa 5 

2. The race committee may change the courses or amend 
the instructions, provided notice of such change is given to 
each yacht before the jroveratory signal is made. 

Rule6, SatLts.—l. The following sails may be carried. 

On schooners: Mainsail, foresail, forestaysail, jib, flying- 
jib, jibtopsail, working main and fore am. maintop- 
moms Sees, spinaker, and club topsail when specially per- 
mitted. 

On sloops and cutters: Mainsail, forestaysail, jib, flying- 
jib, jibtopsail, working gafftopstopsail, spinaker, and clu 
topsail when specially permitted. 

On yawls: The same as on sloops and cutters, with mizen, 
mizen staysail and mizen topsail. 

On catboats: Mainsail. Balloon sails may be set over 
working sails. 

8, No extra spars, rr out or whisker poles, except a 
spinaker boom, shall be used. 

4. A working main or fore gafftopsail must be jib-headed 
and must not extend above the topsail block or beyond the 
end of the gaff. A spinaker must be triangular, and must 
not extend above the topsail block or beyond the outer tnd 
of the spinaker boom. 

Rule 7. Firrinas, WATER AND BALLAST.—1l. Floors 
shall be kept down, and bulkheads and doors left sending. 
Galley fixtures and fittings shall be kept on board in their 
pooner, places, and one serviceable anchor and cable shall be 
carried. 

2. Trimming by dead weight shall not be allowed, and 
neither water por ballast shall be taken in or discharged. 

Rule 8. NUMBERS.—AIl yachts shall carry racing num- 
bers, which shall be placed above the reef points, at an equal 
distance from the luff and leach, on each side of the main- 


‘il. 

Rule 9, PosTPONEMENT.—The race committee may post- 
pone a race, should unfavorable weather or other circum- 
stances make a postponement advisable. 

A race postponed or resailed shall be considered a new 


race. 

Rule 10, TIME AT START AND FINISH.—1, All starts shall 
be fiying, and shall be “time” or ‘‘one-gun” starts, as may be 
specified in the instructions. 

2. In time starts an interval shall be allowed for crossing 
the line, and the time of each yacht shall be taken when the 
point marked by the foremast in schooners and the main- 
mast in single-masted vessels and yawls crosses the startin; 
line. A — crossing the line after the starting interv 
shall be timed as having crossed at its expiration. 

8, In one-gun starts each yacht shall be timed from the 
starting signal. 

4 The time of finish of each yacht shall be taken when the 
point marked by the foremast in schooners, and the main- 
saat in single-masted vessels and yawls crosses the finish 

ine. 

5. In any start, if the point marked by the foremast in 
schooners, and the mainmast in single-masted vessels and 
yawls, has crossed the line before the signal for the start in 
her class is made, she must return and recross the line. 

A yacht so returning, or one working into ition from 
the wrong side of the line after the first startin signal has 
been made, must keep clear of, and give way to all yachts in 
the race. 

Rule 11, PROPULSION,—1. 
than sails shall be employed. 

2. Manual power ouly shall be used in handling sails. 

Rule 12. ARKS.—A mark is a vessel, boat, buoy, 
other object ubed to indicate the course. Should any stake 
boat, buoy or other mark be absent or moved from its proper 
position during a race, the race may be resailed or not at the 
option of the race committee. 

Rule 13, ANCHORING.—A yacht may anchor, but must 
weigh anchor again and not slip. A yacht shall not warp or 
kedge, or make fast to any buoy, pier, vessel or other object, 
except for purposes specified in the following rule; 

Rule 14. RUNNING AGROUND AND FOULING.—A yacht run- 
ning aground or fouling a buoy, pier, vessel or other object, 
may use ber anchors, warps, ts, etc., to get clear, but 
may not receive any assistance except from vessel fouled. 
Any anchor, warp or boat so used must be taken on board 
again before continuing the race. 

Rule 15. ACCIDENTs.—Every yacht shall render all ble 
assistance to any vessel or person in peril, and the 
judgment of the race committee she shall thereby have im- 
paired her chance of winning, it may order the race to be re- 
= between such yacht or yachts and the winner in her 
Class. 

Rule 16 SounpiIne.—No other means of sounding than 
the hand lead and line shall be employed. 

Rule17 Ricut or WAy.—When one yacht is approach- 
ing another yacht so as to involvea risk of fouling, one of 
them shall keep clear of the other as follows: 

1, On Different Points of Sailing.—A yacht free shall keep 
clear of one closehauled. 

2. On the Same Point of Sailing with the Wind on Oppo- 
site Sides.—When both yachts are closehauled, or both . 
or both have the wind aft and on opposite sides, the yacht 
with the wind on the port side shal! keep clear. 

A yacht is deemed to have the wind on theside opposite to 
that on which she is outing Nee main boom, 

8. On the Same Point of ing with the Wind on the 
Same Side.—When both yachts are free or have the wind aft 
and on the same side, the yacht to the windward shall keep 


clear. 

4. Wind Aft.—A yacht with the wind aft shall keep clear 
yg we hay chay mp point of sailing. 

5. Overtaking.—An overtaking yacht shall, as long as an 
ey exists, keep clear of the yacht which is being over- 


en. ’ 
6. P d Ro Marks.—Sh , 
oudaea Se when Nott ot a mn, ith 
out tacking, are about to pass a mark on the required side, 
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then the outside yacht must give the inside yacht room to 
pass clear of the mark. 

A yacht shall not, however, be justified in attempting to 
establish an overlap and thus force a passage between an- 
other yacht and the mark, after the latter has altered her 
helm for the purpose of rounding. 

7. Definition of Overlap —An overlap is established when 
an overtaking yacht has no longer a free choice of which side 
she will pass, and continues to exist as long as the leeward 
yome by luffing, or the weather yacht by bearing away, is in 

anger of fouling. 

8. Altering Course.—When of two yachts, one is obliged 
to keep clear. the other shall not alter her course so as to in- 
volve risk of fouling. 

9. Luffing.—A yacht may luff as she pleases in order to 
pres another from passing her to windward, provided she 

gins to luff before an overlap is established. 

10. Bearing Away —A yacht shall not bear away out of 
her course so as to hinder another in ing to leeward. 

11. Rights on New Courses.—A yacht shall not be entitled 
to her rights on a new course until she has filled away. 

12. Converging Close-Hauled.—When two yachts, both 
close-hauled on the same tack, are converging by reason of 
the leeward yacht holding a better wind, and neither can 
claim the rights of a yacht being overtaken, then the yacht 
to windward shall keep clear. 

13, Obstruction to Sea Room.—When a yacht is approach- 
ing a shore, shoal, rock, vessel, or other dangerous obstruc- 
tion, and cannot go clear by altering her course without 
fouling another yacht, then the latter shall, on being hailed 
by the former, at once give room; and in case one yacht is 
forced to tack or bear away in order to give room, the other 
shall also tack or bear away, as the case may be, at as nearly 
the same time as is possible without danger of fouling; but 
should such obstruction be a designated mark in the course, 
a yacht shall not force another to tack under the provisions 
of this rule, 

Rule 18. INTERFERENCE.—A yacht, after woning the 
finishing line, shall not interfere with any yacht still in the 


race. ; 

Every yacht must go fairly over the course, and must not 
touch any mark, but shall not be disqualified if wrongfully 
compelled to do so by another. 

If a yacht, in consequence of her neglect of these rules 
shall foul another yacht, or compel another yacht to fou 
any yacht, mark or obstruction, or to ran aground, she shall 
be disqualified and the owner shall pay all damages. 

Rule 19. DISQUALIFICATION.—The race committee shall, 
with or without a protest, disqualify any yacht, should it 
come to its knowledge that she has committed a breach of 
these rules. 

Rule 20. PROTESTS.—Protests shall be made in the man- 
ner prescribed by the organization under whose auspices the 
race is sailed. 

Rule 21, AMENDMENTS.—Amendments to these rules 
may be adopted at any meeting of the Union by atwo-thirds 
vote of those present in person or by proxy, provided that 
the proposed amendments shall be contained in the notice of 
the meeting. 

The chairman called for a statement as to the matter of a 
measurement rule, and Mr. Lawton in reply stated that the 
committee had not been instructed to deal with the subject, 
but that it recommended by way of compromise the adop- 
tion of the Seawanhaka rule for all yachts over 30ft. l.w.1. 
length, and of the waterline rule for yachts of 30ft. and 
under, this to be merely a temporary expedient until some 
new rule was proposed. Mr. Jones spoke in favor of this ac- 
tion, and Mr, Jarvis and Mr. Lovejoy urg that no attempt 
be made at present to adopt a new rule. Mr. Jarvis also 
spoke of the necessity for the inauguration of a movement 
for the limitation of scantling and regulation of yacht con- 
struction. Mr. Prime urged that no immediate action be 
taken. Mr. Lovejoy moved that the measurement and 
classification rules now in vogue in the different districts 
be continued for one more year, and that the entire subject 
of measurement and classification be referred to the Coun- 
cil, with instructions to present at the next annual meetin 
& proposal for rules. Mr. Lawton seconded the motion an 
it was carried. 

Thechairman announced that the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. desired to extend tothe Union the privileges of its 
town club house at all times for purposes of meeting. On 
motion of Mr, Lovejoy, seconded by Mr. Sanderson, a vote of 
thanks to the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. was passed, after which 
the meeting adjourned, the members of the Council being 

uested to remain. 

meeting of the Council was held immediately after the 
eneral meeting adjourned, Mr. Clark being nominated for 
chairman and elected in spite of his declination. Mr. Jones 
was elected secretary and Mr. Lawton treasurer. Mr. Jarvis 
and Mr. Macdonough were both about to visit England, 
going by the steamer St. Louis on Nov.3 It was decided, 
after discussion, to authorize them as a special committee, 
to confer with the British Yacht Racing Association with a 
view to future co-operation and harmonious action in mat- 
—* measurement, classification, limitation of scantling, 

e 


The Proposed 25ft. Class. 


IN answer to the call issued by Com. Chas. A. Gould, a 
number of yachtamen from the American and other Sound 
clubs met at the Grand Union Hotel, New York, on Nov. 4, 
to consider the subject of a new restricted class. As a basis 
for discussion there were some half dozen designs and sev- 
eral estimates from designers and builders. These were 
discussed, together with the necessary details of the restric- 
tions, The general opinion was in favor of a one-design 
class, and it is understood that a fin-keel design, with 
centerboard, was practically selected. The proposed 
dimensions are about 25ft. l.w.l., 38ft. over all, 6ft. 
least head room, and 800sq. ft. of sail. The following gentle- 
men expressed their intention of building, and others who 
were not present will also join the class: 8. & J. H. Wain- 
wright, American Y. C.; Com. Chas. A. Gould, American Y. 
C.; Simeon Ford, Seawavhaka Cor. Y. C.; George G. Tyson, 
commodore Riverside Y. C.; P. T. Dodge, Seawanhaka Cor, 
Y. C.; Charles T. Wills, American Y. C.; H.R Harper, 
Larchmont Y. C.; J. ers Maxwell, Atlantic Y. C., two 
boats; George D. Pratt, . R. Lawrence, American Y. C ; 
W. H. Parsons, American Y. C.; William H. McCord, 
American Y. C.; Francis J Scott, Larchmont Y. C.; Charles 
A. Stevenson, Larchmont Y. C.; C. T. Pierce, Riverside Y. 
C.; W. C. Comstock, New Rochelle Y. C. 

A committee was appointed to draw up rales for the class 
and to arrange further details, reporting at a meeting on 
Nov, 11; the members are: F. Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor 
Y. C.; A. Bryan Alley, Larchmont Y. C.; Stuyvesant Wain- 

ht, American Y. C.; N. D. Lawton, Atlantic Y. C., and 
E. Burton Hart, Huguenot Y.C. Mr.S. T. Shaw, S.C. Y. 
C., of Oyster Bay, offered a cup for such races of the class as 
may be held about Oyster Bay. There is little doubt that 
the class will be a success and that a goodly number of 
yachts will be built. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Lake Winnebago Ice Yachting Association has organ- 
ized for the opeelng Winer by electing the following officers: 


Commodore, M. mar, Fond du Lac; Vice Commo- 
are J. A. Kimberly, Jr., Neenah; Secretary, Paul Fritz, 
Fond du Lac. 


Fleur de br., + : 
Seen ora et et fom Sew 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. A, V. Armour has sold his steam yacht Ituna'to*A. S. 
Bigelow, of Boston, and purchased from W. W. Durant the 
larger auxiliary Utowana, designed by J Beavor Webb. both 
sales being made by Tams & Lemoine. Utowana will fit out 
at once for a winter cruise, probably to the West Indies. 
May, steam yacht, Mrs. Sarah Drexel Fell, sails from Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 9 for a Southern cruise, first visiting the 
Chesapeake and Washington, and probably continuing to 
the West Indies. Later on she may visit the Mediterranean. 
Nahma, the handsome new Watson steam yacht, the last 
foreign yacht that can be navigated by an American citizen 
in American waters under the Payne bill, is now at New 
York. She will soon fit out for a Southern cruise. Varuna, 
steam yacht, Eugene Higgins, is at Erie Basin Dry Docks, 
preparing for a cruise to Bermuda. 

The Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. has just heen incor- 
preated at Albany. This new club has its station at Bay 

hore, Long Island: the directors are J. Adolph Mollen- 
hauer, Charles A. O’Donohue, H. S Jewell and R. A. 
Bachia. of Brooklyn; Frank L. Camp and Malcolm Graham, 
Jr., of New York city, and Samuel T. Cushing, Rawson Un- 
derhill and Henry Mortimer Brewster, of Bay Shore. 


At last the widely-advertised sale of Britannia is an ac- 
complished fact, the new owner being John Lawrence John- 
stone, of Kingwood, Kent. Mr. Johnstone is known to fame 
not as a yachtsman, but as the head of a company manufac- 
turing an extensively advertised proprietary article; also as 
the recent purchaser, at a price of nearly $4,000, of the bed 
upon which Prince Charles slept before the battle of Cullo- 
den. With such special qualifications as a yachting expert, 
his name is likely to figure prominently in the future in 
cable dispatches as to future challenges, the racing of De- 
fender, and other current yachting topics. 





Canoeing. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 1897-98. 


Commodore, F, T.. Dunnell, Brookivn, N. Y. 
Sec’y-Treas . C. V. Schuyler, 809 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Librarian, W. P, Stephens, Bayonne, N, J. 

PURSERS, 
Atlantic Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main street , Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Centra! Division, Laurence C, Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J Burrage, West Newton, Mass. 
Northern Division, Edgar C, Weolsey, 37 Charles St., Ottawa, Can, 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 





WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 1895-96. 


Executive Committee: R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis,; 0. J. Steadman 
Olncinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wia. 


Division Representation. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 30—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
While a man cannot correct all of the errors that may get 
into print concerning himself, I would like to call your at- 
tention to one in connection with the board of governors of 
the American Canoe Association, contained in your issue of 
week before last reporting the meeting of the executive 
committee of the A. b A. 

Your report states the commodore stated the board of 
governors had taken some action or notice regarding repre- 
sentation on executive committee from the divisions. Your 
report comments on this, 

No exception is taken to your comments, but I desire to 
state that either the commodore or your representative were 
in error, as neither the board of governors nor any of its 
officers have given any official opinion regarding the subject, 
nor has its opinion been asked. 

Ido not know that it is necessary for you to take any 
further notice of this than to get the facts straight, so that 
the same error war not appear in future comments, should 
you deem it expedient to make any. 

ROBERT J. WILKIN, 
President Board of Governors, A. C. A. 

[We were informed by Com. Dunnell that the ruling on 
which representatives were recognized at the meeting of the 
executive committee had been made by the board of gov- 
onere _— than this we have been able to ascertain 
nothing. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


APPLICATIONS for membership may be made to the purser 
of the division in which the applicant resides on blanks fur- 
nished by purser, the applicant becoming a member provided 
no objection be made within fourteen. days after his name 
has been officially published in the FOREST AND STREAM. 


EASTERN DIVISION, 





Name. Residence. Club. 
John Robson............ Fells, Mass.........s+++0+5 
Edmond Denham........New Bedford, Mass,...... Island, 

ATLANTIC DIVISION, 
Hobart D. Hewitt........Burlington, N. J.... ..... ——— 


Emmet G. Buddington..Cranford, N. J............ —— 


Bifle Bange and Gallery. 


Michael Dorrler Wins the Championship. 


New York, Nov. 2,—The annual 100.shot match for the champion- 
ship took place to-day in the Greenville Schuetzen Park, Jersey City 
Heights, N. J. The Weht was poor, the cloudy day having much todo 
with the comparatively low scoring 

Michael Dorrler, the winner of the championship at the Sports- 

men’s Exposition last March, again came to the front, winning the 
title of champion with the score of 2,182 for the 100 shots .M, 
Spencer, of Scranton, Pa., was next, beating Fred. OC, Ross by just 
one point; their respective scores were 2,166 and 2,165, Ross was the 
winner in 1893 oe opening year) with 2,194; in 1895 he won with the 
great score of 2,222, but last year (1896) he went it three better, mak- 
ing 2,225. He attributed his falling off this year to the poor light on 
the ranges. The scores were: 
M Dorrler, New York......... 2182 RJ Young, Montclair, N J,,..2007 
Hy M Spencer, Scranton, Pa,.2166 FC Watts, Newark, N J,,.... 1981 
F € Rosas, Brooklyn, N Y ..,..2165 Gottlieb Warn, Brooklyn, N Y1978 
E Pillard, New Britain, Conn,2155 Ignatz Martin, Brooklyn, N Y 1974 
OC Boyce, Jersey City, N J,.2143 GD Weigman, Newark, N J ..1970 
H M Pope, Harttord, Conn,,.2146 Ed Berckmann, Hoboken, N J 1961 
Wm Hayes, Newark, N J.,...2128 A Kronsberg, Brooklyn, N Y,.1046 
G W Piaisted, Jersey City. NJ2120 A Be w, Newark, N J.,,,1880 
L P Hansen, Jersey City, N J.2115 G P Williams, Newark, N J ..1810 
G Schlecht, Guttenburg, N J..2098 H Mahlenbrock,JerseyCityNJ1797 
G W Hudson, New York,,,..2079 Geo Oberst, Newark, N J,,,..1727 
8 J Lyon, Collinsville, Conn , 2042 

Acup was presented to the winner by that well-known rifie-shot of 
Newark, N.J., Wm, Hayes. 








Revolver Shooting in England. 


Tue Kelso challenge cup, representing the Gallery Revolver Cham- 
pionsbip of Eng’ , Was won in 1895 by Walter Winans with the 
highest possible score of 42; he won it again in 1896 with a score of 41, 
and this year, not ba been chalienged for it, has become his 
ubsolute property. It is interesting to note that he won it with the 
revolver which the late Lra Paine used in his exhibition work, | 
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Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crnorrnatt, O., Oct. $1.—The following scores were made by mem- 
bers of the Cincivnati Rifle Association to-day, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, Conditions: 20%yds. ¢ff-hand, at the German ring tar- 
get. Payne was declared king to-day, with a score of 218. Gindele 
was high on the bonor target with a score of 73, which entitles him to 
the medal for this month. Several members will shoot for the indi- 
vidual championship competition on Election Day, and while we do 
not expect to make high scores on account of shooting strictly off- 
hand, we will see how near we can come to the top, or rather, how 
far away wecan keep from the bottom. 








Gindele,....ccccccsssccccccerecereeessee$ 21 22 2B 2B 19 24 24 25 19-299 
22 98 22 21 92 28 23 25 17 29-22) 

Payne...... so eeeeeesterereceeccsceser ete 23 “4 20 SI ON 24 21 QR 18-216 
25 23 23 20 21 23 15 18 24 21-213 

ORCI csc cnr cgcevegceetacusssuasiess 2M 20 18 2 18 98 20 9 18 19-2 
94 16 5 18 16 19 22 22 22 W901 

NOS a occa ceveeccccredede eveceeesveescl 98 20 28 29 24 21 21 25 17-214 
23 22 21 19 25 2M 22 14 17 M—Bs 

Weltnget cs cvcesvecverseonctcsonncece’ 22 20 24 24 24 19 “4 21 OM BN_92) 
20 22 23 24 24 23 20 21 17 Qh—219 

Houck,....sscceees ob bcowes et eees seveeel? 11 15 19 14 12 22 98 6 16—155 
11 15 94 16 21 19 14 15 6 22-18 

DOU i cc daiciccds oonsesecees sveeevecessl4 18 21 19 16 21 22 21 24 28-108 
15 21 16 18 29 16 17 22 OR 16—1%4 

Uckotter....... eeecese eeescccece a 21 21:19 25 9 18 23 28 14 16—189 
17 18 13 29 21 91 24 18 17 20-186 

Topt <.<. sees coveercccosccenes sooveeeee Rt 15 17 28 19 23 21 28 92 18-200 
14 15 25 16 19 21 20 20 QM 15—~196 

Berteeea eh. ccivesvevccncee sévssveseye 20 2% 21 20 11 18 94:18 20 20-189 
? 18 17 18 24°20 18 22 19 15 18—189 

King target: 
FUNdOLO,,..ereerecececcseccceenseeeeesee 20 20 18 28 19 17 21 22 19 -B04 
PRUE: ncoss ptenececcasevecence eeegenes 2A 9 B25 22 24 18 22 VI VI 17—216 
Roberts.......s008 sama @ seeckecsses 18 20 21 17 29 18 19 21 19 24-192 
TIPE crksncenscgacnguabansvenivoanet 23 17 28 2 28 21 18 24 17 24—210 
Wellinger......... aceccccecest% 19 12 17 21 Bt 22 28 92 11-19) 
Houck ., -18 12 18 16 2115191816 9—162 
Drube .. ..7 19 22 21 21 18 92 B 16 11-182 
Uckotter -18 12 15 21 14 21 18 18 10 2'—164 
Tovf 3 ee . .18 16 2 18 23 20 19 17 18 10-170 
Strickmier...... eeeeee-seeeeee evseeestd 20 98 12 24 16 14 19 28 20-1048 
Honor target: 

CUE vase neeeecnes 2424 25-78 HOuck....sccccsseeseesd 18 16—88 
RED si aacantadenuans 92 25 17—M4 Dre .. cacccees. coer 2! 21 16—58 
Roberts .,.... ooo. 28 22 22-66 Uckotter.......... eoeel® 17 18—F4 
Nestler....... ooee 14 21 17—52 Tonl......ccccccsvesessd® 22 15—B4 
Wellinger .......+.0++.24 24 20-68 Strickmier,...........24 18 20—62 





Qrag- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Nov, 16-19 —Des Moines, [a —Tournament under the management 
of Mr, W. E. Kessier, First two days, open to amateurs only: last 
two days, open to the world. Added —— each day. Live birds on 
the atfernoons of Nov 17 and 19. Fot programmes address W. E. 
Keasler. 1195 M*ple atraet. Des Moines, Ia. 

Vov. 23-25.—Sr. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the St, Louis Trap- 
Shooters’ Leacue, First two days, targets; last day, live birds. 3150 
added to the purses eavb day 

Nov % —Paw ina, N. Y.—Thanksgiving tournament of the Pawl- 
ing Gun Club. 

Nov 2%.—Burrato, N Y.—Thanksgiving Day tournament of the 
Bison Gun Club, Sweepstakes and merchandise events. C, H, Wer- 
lin. Sec’y. 1634 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dec 6-11.—Warson’s Park, Chicago, lll.—Dec. 6—Heikes-Grimm 
match for the Oas'-Tron bedge Dec, 7—Elliott Gilbert match for the 
Kansas City Star cun. Dec 8—Sweepstakes, open to all. Dec, 9— 
Elliott-Gilbert match for the Du Pont trophy. Dec, 10-11—The Kan- 
sas City: Chicago team race, 

Dec, 8-10,—InpIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club. First day, spvrrows; last two days, pigeons, Dec. 10, Grand 
Central handican, 25 pigeons, $25, birds extra, Entries close Nov, 30, 
with a forfeit of $10; post entries, $30. Handicaps, 2% to S?yds, 
Royal Robinson, Sec'y ‘ne 


Jan, 18-20.—Hamitton, Ont,—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
hirds; $1,000 guaranteed, For full information write , A 
Graham, American Hotel. Hamilton, Ont , Can. 

March 22-24. —E1 kwoov Park, Long Braneh, N. J.—Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s sixth annua! Grand American Handicap, 2% birds, $%, birds 
extra; $1,000 guaranteed to the three high guns: al) surplus added 

March 29-April 1.—Reaptna, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Penu- 
sylvania State Sportemen's Association. rnder the auspices of the 
Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A, Knauer, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for tion in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise C 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, 





The Limited Gun Club has issued its programme for the tourna- 
ment Dec 7-9. The tournament is open to a!l, but black vowder 
and 10-gauge guns are barred The programme for the 
consists of four 20-sparrow events, $6 entrance, sparrows included at 
10 cents each. The purses on this day will be divided as follows: 
Ten per cent of net purses will be paid to the five high guns shooting 
the day's programme—38%, 95, 20,15, 10 per cent. Balance of each 
purse will be divided 35, 80, 20. 15 per cent; class shooting. Entries 
close in each event when the first squad has shot at 25 birds. On the 
second day there will be two events at pigeons: No, 1, 7 birds, $7 
birds included; No.2, 10 birds, $10, birds included, Pigeons c 
for at the ra'e of 20 cents each. The purses will go to tre five high 
guns, 30, 25, 20.15and 10 per cent. Entries close with the firing of the 
last guninthefirstround, On the third day there will be but one event 
scheduled: the Grand Central Handicap, 25 birds, $25 birds extra at 
20centseach. Ten dollars payable on or before Nov 30. Post entries 
will pay $5 extra, or $90 in all. Shooters will withdraw on the third 
miss Entries close with the firing of the last gun on the first round. 
Handicaps to range from 25 to 32y74s. The purse will go to the eight 
high guns, 25, 20. 15, 10, 9, 8,7 and 6 percent. Shooting will begin at 
8:30 A. M..each day. and the programme states that ‘this does not 
mean 10 o’clock.” ShelJs should be ship in care of Gus Habich, 
62 West Market street, Indianapolis, Ind, It seems a pity that the 
Limited Gun Club could not, for its own benefit, put off the shoot 
notil the week following the Chicago week—Dec, 6-11. Perhaps 
something.may yet be done in this line. 


W. M Harding, a resident of New York city fora certain portion of 
the year—when his business does not call for bis presence “on the 
road’’ out West—is once more with us for the winter; and promises 
to devote some of his Saturday afternoons to smashing targets. Mr, 
Harding was out at Rutherford, N. J.. at the Boiling Springs’ club 
shoot, Saturday afternoon last, Nov. 6. He bad lots to tell about bis 
sxperiences while in California, a State that he says 1s the only place 
fit fora man to live in. While talking about some of bis hunting 
trips of a few hours’ duration, he mentioned the name of W. Sander- 
cook, of Riverside, Cal. Were we to repeat all the nice things he said 
about Mr, Sandercook, we should have to enlarge this co umn mate- 
rially. 1 is sufficient to say that what we learned about Mr. Sander- 
cook, determined us never to forget Riverside if we ever got out ag 
far as California, and wanted to take abunt. By the way, we believe 
that Mr. Sandercook can tell a good story about Mr. Harding and his 
first jackrabbit. We don’t know Mr. dercook’s story, but we 
know Mr. Harding’s, which rugs thus; “I was out with Sandercook 
aad wanted to kill a jackrabbit; getting out of the ty I took a 

un, and hadn’t gone very far when up jumped a great ith 
fae ears and longer legs. I let drive at it, and it gave a jump 
took off after it, and finally came back to town with that same rabbit. 
How far did I chase it? 1 must have run about four miles, altogether. 
How many times did 1 shoot at it? Four or five times, certainly. 
And now aS always introduces me as the man who ran 4 

wh 
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Colin Wise, of Passaic, N. J., the recently elected captain of the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford. N. J., is also a member of 
the Orean Park Association, a club with a capital club house and 


hunting unds located a few miles north of Newfoundland, 
county. N.J. We had the pleasure of taking a few days hunt with 
Mr. Wise last season. and always glanced with awe, tinged with a lit- 


tie skepticiam, at a pile of huge rocks known as the “Wildcat’s Den.” 
Noel Money was so taken with the ides of bunting a wildcat, that be 
went up after a snowstorm last winter and took a couple of his Welsh 
hounds along with him. He did nothing much beyond getting up to 
his neck once or twice in snow-drifts, (You can imagine from this 
thet the drifts were pretty deep!) After that experience, 
Orean Park's wiidcats were always dismissed with a smile. But 
Colin Wise has dispelied that myth; he has dispersed the mist 
of incredulity that obscured the mental vision of more than 
ene person that we wot of. He has killed a bobcat, and 
killed it with a charge of bird shot from his old Parker (watch 
Du Bray smile); and he has the cat te prove his story. It 
. all happened about three weeks ago. He was up at Orean Park and 
was out bunting ruffed grouse with the club's janitor-keeper, Mr. 
Post. Mr, Post went one way and Wise went the other. Instead of 
walking through the brush, he wisely (no pun) kept to a “‘woods 
road.” Soon Post jumped some birds and fired two or three shots in 
rapid succession. Wise stood still, hoping that the birds might come 
bis way; instead, there crept along through the underbrush an ani- 
mal that he at firet took for one of the Belgian hares that the Associa- 
tion has turned out in the past. It was not a hare, but was a wildcat 
that came within 20yds of where he stood, and that met its death 
from an overdose of No. 74% chilied shot, as aforesaid. His elevauon 
to the captaincy of the Boiling Springs Gun Ciub is distinctly trace- 
able to the above feat. Aman who can. with the discharge of a 
sipgie barre! of a 12 gauge gun. clear both his reputation for veracity 
and kill a wildcat with 14° of 7% chilled, is surely fitted to captain 
ap aggregation of mere trap-shooters! 


Cecil Kennard, Capt. Money's son-in law, otherwise known to San 
Antorio friends as Eoglieh Kennard, to distinguish him from Texas 
Kennard, ia once again in this country. He is prebably by this time 
en route for the Indian Territory, where he is interested in some oil 
roperty. Mr. Kennard does not go unaccompanied: as a companion 
tekes with bim a 1ft, high moaokey of engaging babite, that is more 
than proud of a yellow sweater that it wears while in the treacherous 
climate of the northern portion of the States On Thursday, Nov. 
4, we bad the pleasure of pursuing the wily ruffed grouse of New 
Jersey.in company with Capt. Money and Mr. Kennard, It was a 
lovely day, but rather too warm for comfort when walking up and 
down the bills, tagging efter the two above named, The leaves were 
also as dry as tinder and the grouse naturally almost unapproach- 
able, At lunch time we bad one grouse and one woodccck in the 
bem. Thoughtfully munching a sandwich, Kennard delivered him- 
self asfollows: “Asa means of exercise, New Jersey ruffed grouse 
hunting is superb, but as a means of shooting. it’s a rank failure; you 
can't loose off your paterero often enough "' We have to thank Mr, 
Kenpard fora novel word and the definition thereof, “The paterero,”’ 
said he, on heing questioned, “‘was the chief weapon of the old buc- 
caneers, They hed several kinds of guns, but the paterero was the 
one with which they did the business.”” Elmer Shaner. Old Hoss and 
others, who are always on the hunt for new and lengthy words, are 
perfectly welcome to the use of the foregoing. 


The dates for the Pennsylvania State shoot of 1898 are March 29- 
April 1. The selection of the above dates seem* to us to have been a 
move on the part of the Independent Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., 
under whose auspices the shoot will be held, as they occur in the 
week following the decision of the Grand American Handicap at Elk- 
wood Park. This means that there will be a large contingent of 
shooters from the extreme West and East centered at the above popu- 
lar New Jersey live-bird grounds the week previous to Pennsylvania's 
State shoot. It is, therefore, more than likely that many of these 
shooters can easily be prevailed upon to stop over a few days, and 
take in the Reading shoot. In our issue of Oct. 9, we made a note of 
ap interview with John Shaaber, of Reading, in which be gave it as 
highly bable that the above dates for the State shoot would be 
chosen by his club. The Independent Gun Club's grounds are located 
some three miles from Reading, at the Three-Mile House, Shillington. 
They are, however, easily reached by rapid and frequent trotley cars 
that cover the distacce in a very short time. We understand that the 
Ind dent Gun Club is going to get up something like an old- 
fashioned tournament, one that will suit the boys who want to shoot, 


A race is never out until it is finished. This is an excellent maxim 
for a trap-shooter to remember. A good example of the value of 
ticing what you preach may be gathered from the team race at 
nn’s grounds, Singac, N.J., on Wednesday last, Nov.8. Capt, 
Money and A. Doty shot a friendly race on that date with Chris, 
and Garry Hopper, both of Paterson, N. J. Bunn always has 

good birds, and on this occasion he surpassed himself in the quality 
of the pigeons he trapped in this match. The Money-Doty team 
started cff badly, and were bebind all the way; but Capt. Money never 
gave upthe maich, He‘ jollied’ Doty along, and both of them kept 
right at it, Doty doing some excellent work, But it looked hopeless 
for them, as they were 2 behind at the end of the 22d round. Then 
came the break. Wright lost 2 out of his last 8, and Hopper lost his 
last bird, having to kill to tie, Thus the Money Doty end won by a 
single bird after all. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club's management announces an all-day shoot 
for eee, Dec. 16. Mindful of the fact that the weather about 
that time is liable to be bad, it makes the proviso that, in case the 16th 
is unfavorable, the shoot shall take place on the 17th. At this early 
date, Manager John Wright cannot give us full details of his plans 
for this shoot; but he promises some “solid silver, po plate,” mer- 
chandise prizes for competition in one or more events of 30 targets. 
with ap entrance fee that will just cover the cost of the articles and 
the price of the targets. In sending out programmes later, each pro- 
gramme will be personally addressed, and will give the recipient's 
handicap in the main events. We like this innovation, and think that 
the trap-shooters around New York will think well of it. They don't 
approve of “going it blind,"’ as the saying is. 


Several members of Long Island gun clubs ventured down to the 
deer country on the island on Wednesday last, the firet open day, 
taking their lives in their bands when they did so, We have, how- 
ever, learned of no fatal accidents to date, although there was a 
vast army of men present to deal death and destruction to the deer 
that were jum . Among those who lined the railroad, a favorite 
crossing near tre Islip, there were 'wo men armed with .45 90s, 
the bullets from which have hardly stop going yet. No big bage 
were made that we know of Mr. Van Sise, the lessor of the prop- 
erty on which the Brooklyn Gun Club bas its grounds and club house 
made one of a party of sixty-nine! The sixty-nine returned with just 
five deer for the party. 


We received the other day a copy of the game laws recently en- 
acted by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee. The copy was 
mailed us by Mr. 8. B. Dow, the president of the Knoxville Gun 
Club, an organization that was very largely responsible for the pas- 
sage of the staid laws. The four important restrictions are: Open 
season on quail from Nov.1 to March 1; Se of quail, 
dead or alive, out of the State; Mongolian, English, ring-neckea, or 
other pheasant not to be shot for a period of five years; providing for 
the punishment of dynamiters of streams by imprisonment for not 
jess than one year nor more than three yeara in the penitentiary, 
Tennessee has been robbed year after year of thousands of live 
quail for restocking purposes in other States: she intends, however, 
to puta —- toitnow. Welearn from Mr. Dow that quail are very 
plentiful indeed this season. - 


At the recent annual meeting of the Boiling Sp 
Rutherford, N. J., the following officers were elec’ for the season 
of 1897-8. Preaident, E. A. Jeanneret; Vice-President, C. H. Coe; 
Treasurer, Frank Krebs: Secretary, W. H. Huck; Captain, Colin R. 
Wise The executive committee, or rather the board of directors, is 
composed of all the above officers ws the exception of the captain) 
and Messrs P A Jeanneret, O. L. Marvin and Louis Lane, The 
club will donate for competition during the ensuing six months a 
gold watch that will be well worth wivning. The watch will be com- 
peted for on the first and third Saturdays of every month, the great- 
eat number of wins out of the twelve shoots to take the watch. 


It is with the test pleasure that we announcesthe challenge 
issued by Rolla Heikes to Charlie Grimm for the Cast-Iron medal. 
The match ought to be a grand contest. We have always beld that 
Rolla is almost as near the top in live-bird shooting as be is in target 
shooting The result of this match will, we think, prove that our 
contention is pretty nearly correct One thing about the challenge 
that we are particularly giad to note is, the compliance Heikes 
with every condition of the rules governing challenges for this here- 
tofore family badge. The forfeit has gone into the proper hands, and 
neither corn husking nor bass fishing will be valid excuses this time, 
But perbaps “fall plowing is now in order?" 

Dr. 0. J. Fay, secretary of the Carleton, Mich., Rifle Association 
and Gun Olub, writes us, under date cf Oct. 31,ihat the first annual 
tournament of his club will be held Nov. 17-18 The first day will be 
devoted to targets; the second day to live-bird shooting. Ben O. 
Bush, of Kalamazoo, Mich., (who doesn’t know Ben Bush?) bas been 

as uy vee club for this, its initial tournament. On 
will consist of cash and merchand: 


address the , Dr. O. J. Fay, who, we feel sure, will be glad 
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November cup put up by the Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for competition on every Saturday in November. Mr. Stake 
only received 1 more target to shoot at than the scratch men, so that 
his victory was evidently well deserved. The strong west wind that 
swept across the Upper Bay made the shooting of bluerocks at Bay 
Ridge exceedingly hard. ere were thirteen entries for the cup, 
among the num Mr W'imot Townsend, well known to readers 
of the columns of Forzst anp Stream from his sketches of ducks 
on the wing and in the water. 


The review of the Interstate Association's work during the season 
of 1897, published in our issue of Nov. 6, compared most favorably 
with that Association’s work in previous seasons. The annual meet- 
ing of the Association will be held early next month, and clubs that 
are desirous of securing its services to aid them in giving tourna- 
ments, should lore no time in making application for dates to the 
manager, Elmer E. Shaner, 122 Diamond Market, Pittsburg, Pa, So 
far as we are aware of, there is not likely to be any decided change 
in next year’s programme. The lines laid down in the past will in all 
probabilitv be followed quite closely in 1898, 


Jobn J. Hallowell, otherwise U. M. C.. Jr., had quite an experience 
in Rochester, N Y., on the morning of Oct 26. He was walking from 
& street car to the shooting grounds of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club at Cobb's Hill. He was directed to “go over the bill.” He did 
60, and got lost in the thick fog that prevailed, finally walking over 
the edge of a sand-pit. Not having a parachute or a fiying-machine. 
U.M C., Jr , descended rather too rapidly for comfort. A heap of 
loose sand luckily broke bis fall, and he reached the shooting grounds 
“slightly disfigured, but stillin the ring."’ The shock, both mental 
and pbysical, is plainly traced in thescores he made on both days of 
the tournament. 


ln a short time the Money family will be able to put a dangerous 
three-men team in the field Captain Money and his two sons, Noel 
and Harold, would constitute that team. Noel will not be in this 
country for acouple of months or so; but Harold Money is now on 
bis way here to take a position in the laboratory at Oakland, N. J. 
When all three get together, it will be as well for most families to re- 
frain from any and all kinds of bluffs in the shooting line. 


Chicago's shooting carpival next month is something that causes 
us a little pang of sorrow that such things do not come our way just 
now ‘The intercity team race, the two matches between Elliott and 
Gilbert for the Du Pont tr phy and the Star cup, and the match be- 
tween Heikes and Grimm for the Cast-Iron badge make a sched- 
ule of events that is decidedly attractive. 


Among the Brooklynites who went deer hunting on Long Island on 
Nov. 8 were Thomas McGlynn and G.B Paterson; they were joined 
by Messrs. G. 8. Raynor and Will Brown, of Riverhead, L. 1. The 
= hunted in the Lake Ronkonkoma region and brought back a 
- buck, besides a large beg of quail, ruffed grouse and some rab- 

ts, 


Justus von Lengerke returned from his old stamping grounds in 
Sullivan county, N. Y.,o0n Monday morning last, Nov. #, with as fine 
a string of ruffed grouse as ever came into the city Justus accounted 
for eight grouse one day and five the next. His partner helped to 
swell the bag also, The cottonveils in the bunch made the total string 
of twenty-six head look very impressive. 


Chris Gottlieb, of Kansas City, Mo , can break targets as well as he 
can killlive birds. At the last shoot of the Metropolitan Gun Club of 
that city, held Oct 30. be won the Class A trophy in the badge shoot 
with 25 straight. Ed Hickman, with 23, was the nextto him out of 
fourteen entries; no one else could score more than 21, 


If anybody gave us bis address as 236 Blank street,” we would say 
to ourselves: ‘Twice three are six; 2, 3 and 6; 236 Blank street, 
That's easily remembered * The other day a friend gave us his ad- 
drers in Brooklyn, N, Y , as “147 -—— street.’’ Not much trouvle to 
memorize that number, was it? 


The Sportemen’s Exposition in Madison Square Garden, Jan. 13-22, 
has “caught on” with the exhibitors most satisfactorily. It is now 
certain that the Exposition of 18/8 is going to be far ahead of its 
predecessors in many respects. 


Novy, 9. Epwarp Banks. 


On Championships, Historical or Otherwise. 


New York, Nov, 3.—Although more particularly engaged in matters 
pertaining to dog and gun,! take a great deal of interest in trap- 
shooting, some of it being speculative, some practical. Nevertheless, 
in venturing on so bold an affair as writing on trap ehooting, I admit 
the ey | of any one to write anything savoring of common 
sense, or anything else, who cannot at least shoot a 90 per cent. gait. 
True wisdom and spirit are found only in men who have a deftness 
of trigger-finger and eye; for when ‘he intellect is high enough to en- 
able ary one to shoot straight, the nothing-beyond is attained Still, 
it would be more satisfactory if, on the matter of skill, methods, etc., 
there were greater unanim xz between experts and novices, or pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. The epirit of true progress may yet so 
change the standards of skill and excellence, that the performance of 
the worst amateurs will be received with the greatest honors, and the 
true system will be that wherein each contestant who shoots the worst 
will reap the most profit. 

But what I speculatively purposed writing about is the matter of 
championships. The sport of trap shooting is generously favored 
with them, He is common clay indeed if, with some skill and persist- 
ence, he capnot become some kind or degree of champion. 

Nearly all the championship trophies of the trap world had moreor 
less of an independent origin and free atmosphere concerning them, 
all apart from those interested as competitors for honors; something 
at least distinct and apart from the men who were to be the actual 
competitors—all save one, the brightest fi>wer in the championship 
wreath, the one called the “cast-iron medal.” 

The whole honor or glory of a championship emblem rests on pub- 
lic opinion and public aspirations, The well settled rules governing 
championship contests -rules resulting frum common sense, ex peri- 
ence, and the necessities of the case,rules sanctioned by the usage 
of centuries—imperatively require that a trophy emanates from a 
properly authoritative source, one which gives prestige and a guar- 
avtee of open-handed fairness to all alike, one which is distinct and 
independent from the competitors obtain. .The competitors of the 
past ages were as distinctly apart from the source of the trophy as 
are the parties to an action at law apart from judge and jury. That, 
however, is all an old grandmother's notion. Modern progress has 
shown that a few men can make their own trophy out of any old 
thing. launch it in the name of “we, the people,’’ and then shoot for 
it themselves— meaning the Cast-Iron medal. 

History nowbere recounts that any one or two men made their 
own laurel wreaths, then contested for them, and wore them later as 
a public sign of merit and honor—but history is never uptodate If 
there had been cast-iron medals at the Olympic games there had 
been nobler Greeks, perhaps. and to a certainty a better understand- 
ing of how to keep trophies in the family 

Phe perpetual strivings of man to excel or vanquish his fellows 
makes history and gives to it ite value and its fire. His con:ests in 
time of peace were such as fitted him for war or for the struggle for 
existence in peaceful pursuits. A sound mind in a sound body was 
an essential requisite for war or peace, and a sound body was one of 
strenzth, endurance, activity and suppleness, with senses develo 
to their highest degree of acuteness. Nor was he content to excel in 
his own person; be must needs contest for the superiority of his 
horses, wa dogs, boats, fowls, or, if need be, in matiers of State with 
his armies. 

The tt contests of the ancients in time of peace were national 
events, The public was informed of them months in advance, and 
all comers were welcomed. It was not in vogue then to hold a meet- 
ing in an hour or two, or @ day or two, after it was called, bring forth 
a fantastic cast-iron creature and then have its creators shoot for it 
before the public at large even koew of its bringing for bh. A cham- 
pion in those days was one who met the very best men who could 
meet bim, and be owned the title just so long as he could hold it He 
did not become achampion in perpetuity by winning a trophy three 
times. The trophy had a championship significance, but such sig- 
nifieance was only with him who could take it and bold it. How ex- 
tremely old-fashioned were our grandfathers! They had no idea of 
silence out of season, of a silence when some one was nearby looking 
for trouble, or a fishing for bass when there was a chance to win, or 
lose honors, or a-husking of corn in silence when there was a man 
on their trail who was anxious to try conclusions Had some one of 
the old Greeks injected the art of husking corn or bass fishing into 
the Cyupne es, in so far that one competitor was to wait till the 
other broke silence and finished his hueking there is no doubt but 
what that nation would have become much better farmers, though 
poorer g' And yet, being of stern steriing s'uff, they then 
would have claimed to be only farmers, not gladiators or athletes or 
what not. They would not pretend to more than they were. Alas! it 
is to be deplored that they bad not discovered the Cast-Iron badge. 

l remember that some months ago, Mr Banks, trap editor of Forest 
anpD STREAM, suggested that the cast-iron badge be tacked to tie 
trophy of the Schmelzer Arms Oo., to the end that it might have an 
added. value and significance. To me, it seems that if the cast-iron 
bauble was tacked to any old thing it would = Seer in value, 
and at the worst it could not lose. Why? it has no cham- 

whatever; because the competitors were the 
of it, made the rules governing it, and contested for it, 
There were wy eight men in its The: ted 


sen nor, so far as I know did the 
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Grimm, Ed. Bingham, R. 8. Mott, C. W. Budd, J. A. R. Elliott and 
Dr. W. F. Carver. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the shoot in Chicago, Nov. 16, 
1894, and before the public had much time or opportunity to know 
that such athing as a comic epere, trap-shootieg, cast-iron freak 
bad been hastily created, “while you wait,” Dr. er challenged 
Geo Kleinman, who forfeited owing toiliness. There seemed to be 
no great public craving for the bauble, since no one, save those who, 
in meeting assembled, by joint force ef intellect, ee te ae 
the iron plaything, made any effort to ess it till . 28, 1896, 
when Grimm met and defeated Carver for it, and since then there 
has been_no contest for it, although recently Elliott challenged 
Grimm for it. Yet the latter, being one of its creators, seemed to 
know fully its true worth and the courtesies appertaining to it, for he 
was so busy husking corn he had no time or inclination to refrain 
from that exciting avocation to contest for its tame honors, and as to 
the courtesies, which one would suppose went with it, the cast-iron 
thing seemed to have none. B. WaTERs. 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Tournament. 


Tse report of the Rochester (N. Y.) Rod and Gun Club’s tourna 
ment, held Oct 26-27, did not reach us until too late for insertion in 
our issue of Nov. 6. Election Day (Tuesday, Nov 2) necessitated our 
going to press a day earlier than usual, hence the delay in publishing 
this and other similar matter, 

Our correspondent in Rochester, Mr E. D. Hicks, makes the follow- 
ing comment in his letter to us that accompanied the scores: “The 
attendance was much smaller than we had eae, as the weather 
was just right for trap-shooting. Fanning made the best average for 
the two days, while Glover and Byer tied for second place. After the 

rogramme had been finished on the second day, U. M.C., Jr, Had- 

ev, Lane and Davis shot a 15-target race, low score to pay for the 
targets and refreshments. The race resulted thus: Lane 15, Hadiey 
14, U. M. C., Jr.. 11, and Davis 10.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Hicks says, ‘‘Faunixg made the best aver- 
age for the two days, while Glover and Byer tied for second place."’ 
Our scores as we figure them (they were sent to us by Mr. Hicks) 
show that Glover was first in the general ave , Fanning and Byer 
respectively second and third. Event No, 7 on the second day is miss- 
ing, but this was a team race on the programs, and was not shot, 

The names of those taking part will be easily recognized. There 
was Col A. G. Courtney, of the Remington Arms Co, shooting in 
much improved form; U. M C., Jr., otherwise Jobn J. Hallowell, the 
new representative of the U. M. C.Co.; J. 8. Fanning, the popular 
Californian who looks after the interests of the Gold Dust Powder Co. 
in the extreme East; Charles Wagner, of Syracuse, N. Y., a thor- 
oughly reliable shot and danzerous in any sort of company. ‘Ihe 
balance of the shooters present were nearly all, if not all, local 
men. 

Some capital shooting was done, notably in event No. 8 on the first 
day. In thatevent squad No. 1 made the record of 98 out of 100; U. 
M C.,J"., 20, Fanning 20, Meyer 20, Glover 19, Byer 19. The ten men 
entered in that event broke 1e7 out of 200 shot at; there were three 
20s, four 193 and three 17s. No dropping for place into the 8-hole 
there. A glance at the scores will show that some long runs were 
made, although Bartlett's 151 straight, made on Sept. £6, 1895, on these 
grounds, was not approached. 

GENERAL AVERAGES, 


Only six men shot through the entire programme of 335 targets. 
7, we give the standing of the six as we find it in the scores 
mai to us: 


First Day. Second Day. Total. 

Shot at. Broke. Shotat, Broke. Shotat. Broke, Av. 
8 Glover.......175 163 160 154 335 317 4.6 
J 8 Fanning, ..175 164 160 152 335 816 94.3 
L V Byer......175 163 169 150 435 8138 98.4 
C Wagner...,.175 165 160 148 835 308 91.9 
A G Courtney .175 153 160 142 835 295 88 
U MC, Jr.,....175 140 16) 130 885 270 80.6 


The scores of each day follow: 
SCORES OF OCT, 26. 








Events: 1234667 8 910 

Targets: 16 20 16 20 16 20 16 20 16 90 Shotat. Broke. Av. 
OC Wagner ...... see» 15 19 15 16 18 19 14 19 15 20 175 166 4.2 
JS Fanning,....... 12 20 14 19 14 20 15 20 18 17 175 164 93.7 
L V Byer ........++. 14 19 15 20 13 18 14 19 12 19 175 168 3=— 98,1 
8 Glover .......+0.. 12 18 15 19 15 19 14 19 18 19 175 163 98.1 
W © Hadiley.,,,.... 15 15 18 18 13 17 11 19 18 20 175 153 88 
A GCourtney.,,,... 18 18 12 16 14 20 18 17 18 17 175 1588 87.4 
Wayte ......see008 18 18 18 17 11 17 12:17 10 14 175 141 80.5 
U MO, Jr......-e06- 10 19 18.17 11 15 1020 9 16 175 1400 = 80 
E © Meyer,,......«. 18 14... ., 14 15 18 2 1419 140 12g 087.1 
Be ccccccecesess BO xs HE oe awe 95 9 #8 75.7 
WTUEEOS .cocensocseese us ce en 6s OE OO Ee bs a 85 62 872.9 
MoCord. ..cccccsccoce 18... 18... 18... 11... 18.. 95 6 8 
i rere re ey ee Pare 60 4 76.6 
TAGEEEOR ccccocccces 8 cc SF 0c oe oe Bb ge SD 00 eo 39 65 
TUBER, caccenenseess, 90 00.00.00 80 0b)00 BF ce 00 50 0 880 
TASC! ...ccccccccces oo 00 00 00 00 08 oe oe 30 27 «90 
TRUGIONS cvccoccecceds 06 00.00, ¢¢. 00 00 06 99 © 00 15 9 60 
BUGRATE?. .rccccceces 09 02 26 02 99 98 oe 2 90 15 7 4.6 

Entries............ 18 912 8141017101511 Average,,......11.9 


Total targets thrown in the programme events, 2,025, 


An extra event at 15 targets, resulted thus: Wagner and Byer 15, 
Courtney 14, Borst, Tassell, Hadley, Fanning and Meyer 138, Glover 
and Rickman 12, Wride, Gold Dust and Wayte 9. 


SCORES OF oOcT. 27. 









Events: 1283456789 

Targets" 16 20 16 29 16 80 @ 16 20 Broke. Shot at. Av. 
§ Glover, .....sssseee00 14 19 14 18 15 20 19 15 20 160 154 96,2 
JS Fanning ........++. 14 16 14 20 15 20 19 15 19 160 152 95 
L V Byer..... eoeeseses 18:19 12 20 14 19 19 14 20 160 150) «(08.7 
C Wagner........+++++. 18.17 15 19 18 17 17 14 18 160 148 89.3 
A G Courtney ......... 9 19 15 19 18 17 19 15 17 100 142 88.7 
E C Meyer..... es» 11 18 18 16 18 18 18 12 17 160 186 85 
U MC, Jr... sees 10 16 12 19 10 18 16 18 16 160 130 = 81.2 
Wride... eovese 1115101511 ,. .. 1516 120 92 76.6 
J Borst.. ott BAB 6... 2 % %% 
McCord , ove BP oe OB on WP ce ne 80 68 = 78.7 
© Lane., ebeoe cn 06 0c OD ae te we Oe ee 70 50 48 
Jones. secedbe BB ES ce co WO cece Bg 00 50 a = 68 
Wayte, oevcces oe 0 08 80.60 we 45 2 8660 
W CO Hadley......s+0008 00 90) 00 00 00 0@ BE.08 30 2 8676.4 
GUWORS . 0 cccccccnveccee cc se op 02.99 02 va te Op 15 ll = 78,6 

Hntries......sssesee0. 1810111012 7 71410 Average.......10.4 


Total number of targets thrown in 
was 1,630, 


Closing the Season at Auburn, Me. 


Avusurn, Me., Nov. 8.—Below is the score of the Auburn Gun Club's 
last shoot of the season, Ashley won the patge for this shoot; but it 
becomes the property of Barker, who has the highest per cent, of the 

ear, and who has won the badge eleven times out of twenty-five. 
nuer has been up in the big woods after deer (and he got two), and 
thought his = would be a little out on clay birds; but he got into 
‘and pushed usall hard for first place, tying Fletcher and beat- 

ing bim out on the shoot-off. The boys all feel as though they had 
shot very well for their firet year at the trap, and say they will make 


them go some next year. Score: 
-1010100111111111111111101—20 


ABDICY ..cccccccccsccveccccsces 
Fieteher .. -1111110111000101011111111—19 













Uonner,,, 0011011111001111111011111—19 
Francis... 1001011111011101110100111—17 
Barker,. -1101011110111010101111110 —18 
White... -0000111110001011111100111—15 
DAME veseccesccveseeveceveseesoreces 00000001 10101001011001110—10 
ASHLEY. 





Ducks and Pigeons at Havre de Grace, Md. 


Havre pe Grace, Md., Nov. 4.—To-day being a bye day for ducks 
Messrs. J. R Malone, of Baltimore, and Walter T Jackson, of this 
place, arranged a live-bird shoot at for the visiting sports- 
men ‘there was a fair attendance ht events were fended. 
Hood Waters, of Baltimore, was in great form, scoring his first 63 
birds. Five traps were used, and all stood at s0yds , except ip the last 
two events, when the rise was 28yds., one barrel bag Ars | allowed. 
No, 1 was a $2 miss-and-out; Nos. 2-6 were 10 birds, $7.50; Nos, 7 and 
8 were 5 birds, $2. Scores were: 








Events: 123456%78 #$=<Events: 12345678 
Birds: + 1010101 10 6 & ~~ «COBirds: + 1010101010 & & 
P Daley... 10 8 8 5., 8.... Jackson,,..... 8 8., a: Se 
Hergner... 0 6........ . Edey:..... 8.. 
D Bradley, 91010 98 9.... W 44 
WRPatten 9 8 9 8.. 9.... J Po 44 
ee eee te ee oO . 8 
Hood,,..... 101010101010 4 2 ° . 3 
Malone...... 9 810 910 5 ¢ 
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Western Traps. 

Cutcaao, Oct, 29.—The following are scores of some of our Chicago 
shoo ers, showing the spirit entering into the practice pre ‘ory 
for the contest of teams, Chicago vs, Kansas City, which takes place 
at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Il! , during the month of De- 
cember. Scarcely a day passes that some of them are not availing 
themselves of the opportunity of a little practice at Watson's birds, 
which are usually a good lot. Many new faces are seen every week, 
some of whom are members of clubs of this city. whose shooting in 
the main is at targets, and many of whom only shoot at live birds 
during the week of the State shoot: 

Oct, #5; Blue Bird shot at 175 and killed 160. 


Oct, 26; 
W W McFarland .,,......++++ ++ O1111122112112122121132128112211111— 
GiOSPIl,.....eeeeeeereveeees cece QIIQU1I1121111011 —19 


Oct. 87: 
H H Frothing’am1110202222212220221 2102201 22011121 1200222122210120—40 
Dr Shaw. .......--1211228101121221211222121111111121101221 —88 
Wiley ...... +++... 2822022121 -—9 
Same day, at targets: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Blue Bird.........+++-100 CB WHF oo cccccscccccees OO 37 
sy © emmeneaeonemead 23 «=6Charley,............. 35 x6 
W P Mussey......ssceseeeeeeeveeeeceeet12121111122111121121121121221— 30 
121112211221111102120001121212—26 
121101111221 121222111121111122—29 
91111111201 12¢2112212111200112—27 


BVI —5 

eraee “aa 2212112222102100202110122—24 
+  .02102002002020000220 _ 

eee eee eee + 0102102010102 12012221111112112 —24 










Same day, at ts: 


hot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
8 60 


Wiley ....cccscccccccees DU ccs. ceccnscccasp eee 
Oct. 29: 
* MUTA, cviccdicecvcccessnscdssocssieseseccevcesectceeee. == 8 
BE Grabaal,......scccccesccccccccccecscccescccescece: MeOCsIOUMURReee— 1) 


Same day, at targets: - 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at, Broke. 


Neal....... ++02100 t8 =Schmidt,, ........+++.50 
E Grahani,,......++..100 89 


COOK COUNTY TRAP SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Oct. 30.—The last shoot of the Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League 
was held to-day at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing. There were 
two events on the programme: one was the han¢icap event for 
merchandise prizes, the other was a four men team race for a set of 
bluerock traps. The attendance was lerge and the shoot was a suc- 
cese in every particular, although the genial face of Oswald von Len- 
gerke was missed in the crowd on account of his partner being absent 
from our city, The day was a perfect one, with a slight breeze from 
the left quarter, but there was a strong sunlight that bothered some 
of the shooters very tmuch on right quarteriog targets 

Handicaps ranged from 1 to 6 extra targets to shoot at. scratch men 
shoo ing at 25, No one was allowed to score more than a highest 
possible of 25. High guns won the pene, and all ties were shot off 
at x6 targets, with the origimal handicaps. The following is a list of 
the prizes offered for competition: 

1, L. CO. Smith ejector shotgun, 12-gauge. 2, One Remington ejec- 
tor shotgun, 12-gauge. 8, One Winchester repeater shotgun, 12- 
ga One gold medal. 5, One Vom Hoff ‘President reel” 6. 
Up-the-grove hunting coat. 7, One Sib drum Gold Dust powder. 8, 
One high grade bench closer. 9 One high grade bench closer. 10. 
One bigh grade bench closer. 11 One hundred Peters loaded shells. 
12, One set B. G.I cleaning implements. 13. One year's subscription 
to sman'’s Review, 14. One year’s subscription to “Sports 
Afiela*’ 15. One year’s sub-cription to “Sports Afield.” 16, One 
year’s subscription to ‘Sports Afield.” 17, One year’s subscription 
to “Sports Afield.” 18, Five dozen Jones decoy anchors. 


HANDICAPS. 


The handicaps were based upon the percentages made by the best 
four scores made wy each contestant ip the league team races during 
the past season. It will be noticed that John Ruble, of the Garden 
City Gun Club, made a mtage of 10 for four scores of 2 each. 
The table below gives the totals of the best four scores, and the re- 
sultant handicap allowance: 


Best four Total to Best four Total to 
scores. shoot at, scores, shoot at. 















J Ruble,,.....++.-100 2 R Kuss, .cooesseees 26 
EE pebevesecos 26 F P Stannard.,.... 6 
EM 26 A C Paterson,,,,..90 26 
HA 7 AW 89 27 
E@r 27 Go 26 
Drs 26 JSH 27 
O Von Lengerke 26 RA Tu a 
FM bh Pa T Graham, 85 7 
LH 7 T P Hicks, 85 26 
HW 28 C P Ricnards. 84 28 
AW 28 8 Young.,,. 88 28 
8 M Boo! 28 F Edgar........... 80 29 
ME B 27 P D Norcom,,,..,.78 29 
W Metcalf.........77 29 A Hellman,,,,,...76 28 
1 P Goetter.....,..75 29 E B Kuott ,,,.....74 28 
MJ Low oi 29 G W Prickett..,,..74 29 
C Stickles ...,,....74 29 W H Cornwall,,,.738 29 
W Cheesman,..,,.72 30 Dr A Mathews,,,.72 80 
8 H Greeley,,..,..71 30 M Goldsmith.,,.,,70 80 
AC Black...,...,.68 80 A W Harlem,,,,, 68 30 
W E Scnmidt,,,, ..68 30 9 eae 80 
GE Marsball,..... 30 H B Morgan,.,....65 81 
DrC W Carson,,, .64 $1 A Cheesman,,,.,.64 31 
FG Barnard,,,.,,.61 81 D Russell,,........56 81 
8 Palmer,,..... ..49 81 


The scores made in this big event, in which there were forty entries, 
are given in detail below. The figures and the letters that follow 
each shooter's name tell the number of targets he shot atand the 
name of the club he represented. (G stands for Garfield; C H for 
Calumet hts; E for Eureka; G © for Garden City; CO for Cicero ) 

Ruble, of en Gun Club, the only scratch man, ran bis firs 
24 straight, but let his get away from him, Three men scored 
bigness possibles of 25. Tnere were four ties on 24, and eight ties on 

(including Febrman’s referred to in a note below the score). 
Dr, Carson, one of the 238s withdrew, thus fourteen 6 were ap- 
propriated by those who broke 23 or better. The last four prizes 
were not , 80 far ascould be ascertained. The order of merit 
observed ae the scores given below shows how the first four- 
teen prizes were disposed of. 

Merchandise handicap, 25 to 31 targets, unknown angles: 

G E Marshall (30, C H).......... veeee)11111111111011010111101111110 —25 
oo 20010111111111101111111111 —2% 
111111011111111011110010111111 —25 
¢  11000121111111111011111111 —t4 
oo M002122111111111111111110 —24 
+ LMOOOLIN11'11011111111111111 —2% 


> 
2 
s 






















R Kuss (26. G) .csesercseeeeees + -10111120110111111111111111 —24 
E E Nea! (26, G)..., 12111111110111111111111001 23 
*A W Febrman (27, 111011011101111111111111100 —g2 
Dr Shaw (26, G 01111111110101111111111111 —2y 
A W Adams 1101101111110110011111111111 —23 
L BH Goodrich (27 011111110110111011111111111 —23 
G.C Lam 01111011120111111111111111 —28 
8 HG ry ( 111011111110111011111101101001 —23 
Dr Carson (31, E)... 0110111110101001110111101111)11—23 
A W Harian (30, ) 11111110111111011001111110000 
P D Norcom (29, C H) 1011110100111111131110101111 —22 
RA Turtle (27, 6 111111110001110111111 _ 
Stickles (29, G)..... eee eeeeeeLOOLLI11101111000111111111110 —2e 
M Fish (27, G).....-sceceeseeeeeeesOLLLOOINIIIIIOIIIIII1101111 * —22 
E Schmidt © Bi). cc eeeeeeeeeeeeQOM11111101111101011111100101 —22 


ii 
& z 


cceesevecsesceseessOMLIOLNIOIIIIIIIII1110010 —2i 
Fi)... cece ceeeeesOLMLINM1111011110111011110 —21 
Bi)... ccseeseeeeseeesIIIIIII000111110111011011011 —21 
29, E).ccsceeeeeseeeesOLIL00011 0100011 111111111 —21 
oung (28, C H).....ecececeeseeeeeeJOLIOI00INIII0OIN100INII11 —21 
++ «01100101101111110111110010111 —20 
+ +e++101111000111101111111111001 —20 
oe e0e021121100111100011110111111 —20 
oe e+4101011110111100011011110110000 - 19 


x 
o~- 


| 


BAe Sores 30Q 
oe a 4 
i : 
3 
23 





Graham (27 o' see + +101011000111111011111101011 —19 
W Metcalfe ci, i: -01101110101010111100100011111 —18 
A Hellman “ GC), -1101011000011101111110111100 —18 
D Russell (81, ae 0111011001110110000011001011111—18 
C P Richards G). 0110111110011010011001110011 —17 
A C Black CH 110100010111010010111111000001 —16 
8 Paimer (31, G).., 10000110001 1000001091010011111—14 
a ton (30, < Os i eet —18 

Oorn#: . E), od 0000000000001 11 0000 —I1 
F G Barnard (81, O).cereee-e eee e+0+000110010010000/000001001100010—~ 8 
* A. W. Fehrman’s score, as mailed to us, shows 2? breaks out of 27 


and Marshall (80) 23 each, Goldsmith (80) 22. Goldsmith, therefore, 
took third gee the Winchester repeating —-e. Ono the second 
shoot-off, Marshall (80) scored 25 to Paterson's 21. Marshall took the 
L.C Smith, and Paterson the Remington, 

The four 24s then shotoff F. P. Stannard (26) ran his 26 straight, 
scoring, of course. a highest ble; he took the gold medal Jack 
Ruble egain made 24 out of bis 25, and won the casting reel. R. Kuss 
(26) and Wile: ) tied for the next two _ on each, They shot 
off again. H Wiley (28) scoring a highest possible and taking the Up- 
the-grove coat. Kuss (26) scored 24, and won the Gold Dust powder. 

The 283 also shotoff E E. Neal (26) and A W. Fenrman (7) tied 
for the tth and 9th prizes on 25 each. Dr. Shaw (:6) won the 10th 
prize with 44. A. W. Adams and L. Goodrich (27) tied on 22,'and 
shot off again; they made another tie of it on 28 each, and to 
divide the 11th and 12th prizes. G.C. Lamphere (#6) took the 13th 
prize on 20, 8. H. Greeley taking the 15th prize on 17 out of 80 shot at 
on the shoot off. 

(The distribution of the 15th. 16th, 17th and 18th prizes was not 
known to our correspondent at the time of writing.) 

lt took almost 1, targets to decide the above event, over 1,100 
being thrown in the first portion of it, and nearly 600 in the decision 
of the ties. 

THE THAM RACE. 


The team race was for four-men teams, the teams to be chosen 
from those eligible for the handicap prize shoot referred to ahove. 
The prize in this event was a full set of blueruck expert traps, with 
pull attached. Each club was allowed to enter one or more teams; 
all men onthe teams shot with the same handicap as in the mer 
chandise event, (The scores in that event were counted in this event 
also, the teams being named and entered prior to the commence- 
ment of the handicap shoot). Below are the results as shown by the 
scores given » bove: 

Garfield No.1: A.C Paterson (26) 25, R. Kuss (26) 24, Dr. Shaw (26) 
28, E. E, Neal (26) 28—95, 

ureka No 1: F. P. Stannard (Old mene om %4, L. H. Goodrich (27) 
23, A. W. Adama (28) 23, Dr O. Carson (31) 23-938. 

Calumet Heights No.1: G E Marshall (3)) 25, 8. H. Greeley (30) 23, 
P. D. Norcom (%) 22, W. E. Schmidt (8v) 22-92. 

Garfield No, 8: H. Wiley (28) 24, D. Russell (31) 24, F. M. Fish (27) 
22, O. Stickles (29) 2¢—92. 

Calumet Heights No. 2: G. 0. Lamphere (26) 23, R. A. Turtle (27) 22, 
J. 8. Houston (27) 21, 8. M. th (28) 41-8. 

Calumet Heights No. 3: A. W. Harlan (80) 22,8. E, Young (28) 21, 
HA F son (27) 20, W. Metcalfe (29) 18 81 

Garden City No.1: J A, Xuble (<5) 24, M, Goldsmith (80) 25, A. Hell- 
man ( '8) 18, Levi (80) 13—80. 

Garfield No.%: E, Graham (7) 21, T. P. Hicks (26) 20, T. Graham 
(27) 19, C. P, Richards (28) 17-77. 

Eureka No, 2(one man shor,): G. W. Prickett (29) 21, H. B. Morgan 
@1) 19, W H Cornwall (29) 11—5!. 

‘he Garfield Gun Club finished the year's shooting season with a 
con inuance of the success which has attended its members through- 
out the entire season of '97 Jt won the set of traps with a margin of 
2 pamgete tospare. The Eureka No. 1 was close up with 938 Calumet 
Heights No. 1 and Garfield No. 3 were also only a short distance be- 
hind with 92 each. . 

SOME LIVE BIRDS 


While the handicap at targets was in progress, several of the par- 
ticipants who had shot out their scores spent the remainder of the 
spare time in shooting sweepstakes at live birds. Tne followin 
—— — made iu a 10-bird race, $3 50 entrance, three moneys—50, 

an : 





re 
F M Smith ,,,......-101100!201— 6 
w— 8 *Ferguson ...,,.....220010011— 6 
x F P Staonard.,,,,,.,020 220122— 7 
Wiley ....ses0e00000+801202022— 6 W D Stannard ,.,,,,1¥12<11171—10 
Kuss.....cssecereres-BQ0R1I9R2— 9 A C Patterson.,,.,,.2111821111—10 
Cromwell,....+.+++ -101242020— 7 8S Palmer,,...... ...18810I211 — 9 
Prickett.,.....+. +. -2001220100— 5 *Russell.,,........»-188120011— & 
ADDOUE,,..cc000000e0OOIZ1IZRI— 7 Richards ,,.......+..18188 
Bickle,,.....seee+++-1882210012— 8 *tHouston.,,..,......20Z2 
Barto .......0000000+e1821020200— 7 *Ferguson..,........01100 

* Re-entries. A, ©, Paterson. 


LAST WEEK'S SCORES AT WATSON'S PARK. 
jas following scores were made last week at Watson's Park: 








‘ow 2; 
GOODWIN, ..ccceseccecveesecsieveeeeeeseth 1191200200081 —10 
Claret,... covccercces es IaOeece —8 
Johnson, eeeccccces 0 —12 
OIBOD. ..cccccscceeeececeecces essences OLLIOBIIII 2211201112 —17 
FALE, ,.cccccccecvesereceececesceseseosQehlI1128) 221112) 11120RO—23 
ant ; 10111119112111), 211112311—24—47 
ov. 3; 
FAB yo 5e ceccceceseevevevececeseeeeeeds£1220012110111111121911—23 
2101812692212111111111110 —-23—46 
TA O'BriOD,,.cceccceeeeceeeersreeees AOQOLIZIIIO‘1IONZO2ZI22 —19 
Now. 4: 


W P Mussey...csceccccecssceeeveesees sll 2201 22QU12022002088123—19 
2000222 12002122 2042222222 —19 — 38 
E Bingham,,.....scccscveeeeesccsecss tel eeelleeeeeee 22 QU001 —238 
W P Mussey... . -BBBVQVOVWL1VVLZiVoHNL2 OAOV  —20 
Barpicle, ..csccseseccseeveseevescseesce OLI1100081 112010000 222001 —15 
EMOFy scosscrcevscsccesccvesevscesess stleeer OULZIOIZ —12 






FEF, ,.ccccccccsccvecccceceveeecee ese QOOMOLl 12a 1228 —ii 

Claret...sse seccesssecsesevesveesceeees LQ00I@0R 1208 

GOOGWIN,...scsseeesereeeeceeeeeceeees OOO0L 

WYIGDE. ..ccccccccesceeccscceseeecsees ss teeer@eeemeeeee —l4 
(No date given.) 

LOCKOY.....ccccceecerecesveeeseseeesse tI QQO00102 0201101 2 —12 


GOODFICH,...cccceseveseceeceeeveneeese QOL LIZZ 1222822 1482110 = —22 
G ROM]... csesecescessevecveceepesenessseeleieemaele 2eaH 1221112 —25 





Dr SHAW, ..csccccocecceveeseeeeverevee sLOQMOISI 1222221211 1002022 —19 

11221982211101110 —15 
WOdsworth,.....ccccceeveeesseeeee ees sOl02220001 1 1001.0 = § 
Dr OCArsOd,..csccccessceeeescenceseeesoAOQL10O1I2912000 —11 
BRB Carson,...sccssesecsccseesevesens QLO220080111221 —11 
AGOMS,,,,.:s00.crscvevesscerseesecees sOlOOl1Z020281 1211122 —15 
HOt. .scsecsccevcsereecevcescevecesens stoeellU@11201 110112 —15 


HOMlister ....ssecceveceeescevevevves: oOQUL@Rs1U12231 11811 21011 =—21 
M J Bich, .....00-covccccccsccccceccecced sSEO1OlI11 
Wiley. ..ccccsccccccevccsevececescenes sLOR@OMOI22 = 7 


THE BIGG4ST WEEK IN TRAP SHOOTING, 


Cuicaao, Ill,, Nov. 6.—Preparations are going merrily on for the 
big race between Kansas City and Chicago for supremacy at the live 
as ue e cohenn team eee ae will ————e a Pee etttaction, 
an be, per! , the most important trap event o © year in 
the West, surpassing very much as it does in interest the average 
target tournament. When it comes to adding to this event three 
live bird matches, each a championship event, and the three cover- 
fog the entire fleld of live bird irophies now before the Public, the 
occasion begins to »ttain a magnitude peculiar to itself. No very 
greatamount of booming has been done on this event until the 
present week, but from now on we may look for Le and persistent 
work at the Chicago end of the line, where the festivities wili occur. 

The following circular letter has been sent out to Western papers 
by the press committee of the organization having the matter in 
charge, It covers the situation well enough, though rather from 
the standpoint of the lay press, the text being as follows: 

“The biggest week in American trap-shooting will be celebrated at 
Chicago, Dec, 6-11, At that time ali of the live bird champion- 
ship tropbies of America—the Kansas City Star cup, the bu Pont 
trophy, and the Cast [ron badge -will be put in competition in races 
between the pick of the American crackerjacks. There is some doubt . 
among shooters of different localities abvut the final or the relative 
sign of these different tropbies, but the public interested io 
shooting certainly cannot deny that Chicago covers the fleld and the 
question ectly when she brings them all to¢ether in the same 
week; and asks the world to come, see, and take its choice. Nor is 
this all. The ho.test team race of any recent years will be shot at 
Chicago this same week, when the experts of the City by the Kaw 
will be here with the earnest resolve to take the individual and col- 
lective scalp of all Chicago, The total pagereenies of shooting attrac- 
tions is something unparalleled in sb nistory. Citizens of the 
East are wont to call the Grand American Handicap the greatest trap 
event of the year’s fixtures; but neither this nor any other sweep- 
s'ake tournament can com: with the combined interest of three 
actual championsnip coptesis, a day of beavy sweeps, and a team 
race between the ed men of the enure Wesias sented by the 
oe repres+ ntative os cities os = West. Tne Kast is ambitious 
ani energetic enoug way, but for @ really big enterprise the 
public is always forced to turn to Chicago. . 

“At present the Kansas Star cup and the Du Pont live-bird 


is one of the most remarkable characters before the traps of any 
country. Until defeated by Fred Gilbert racently in the race for the 
E ©. cup, indicative of the inanimate target championship of ‘the 
country, Heikes was thought invincible in this style of sh 
though he has never gone in so rauch for live bird work. Now he 
to try the Clear Lake. Ia., man for the tropby which some think is the 
most important of all live bird trophies, though others do not so con- 
siderit Bethatas it may there wil be a good man on each site of 
that race, and it will be equally close between Gilbert and Eliiott in 
their two races here for supremacy. The latter two men havo shot 
in ey, identical form of late, and it is a. mere toss up which 
will take the turn here at holding these two trophies, which they both 
seem to want so badly. 

THE PROGRAMME, 


“The programme, as arranged by consent of all the challenging and 
Sa parties and by the members of the two interurban 
3 as follows: 


“Monday, Dec. 6—Heikes and Grimm will shoot for the Cast-Iron 


28. 

“Tuesday, Dec. 7 - Elliott and Gilbert will ghoot their race for the 
Kansas City Star cu 

*‘Wednesday the champions will lay off for a rest from match shoot- 
ing, but the day will be thrown open to all comers for sweepstake 
shooting of oer desired size and weight of entry. 

“Thursday. Dec. 9 -Eiliott and Gilbert will again meet, this time 
for the Du Pont cup race. 

“Friday and Saturday, Dec. 10-11, will then be given over to the 
big team race between the ten men from Kansas City and those 
chosen to represent Chicago. Oa Saturday evening the Ch 
shooters will banquet ‘heir visiting guests, and very likely 
victors also, at the hallof the Chicago Athletic Association This 
will close what is undoubtedly the most interesting programme ever 
offered a shooting assembly in America. This is no gathering of 
sweepstake shooters to juggle for each other's money. but a genuine 
entanglement of the good ones, with nothing but a finish wished or 
possible., There will be four finishes of the biggest sort possible in 
American trap shooting at live birds. Naturally, a large crowd may 
be expected from many corners of the country, which hold enthu-- 
siasts on the gun, and the event will, in all ways, be of a sort to stim- 
ulate and elevate the sport of trap-shooting far beyond the possibil-- 
ities of any purely mercenary sweepstake tournament. There is no: 
hippodrome to this even’, which is about as ‘sporty’ a proposition as: 
we wil! be apt to see for a long time in gun matters. 

“A meeting of the directors of the Chicago organization, which has: 
been formed to bring off the intercity shoot, was held Friday, Nov. 5, 
for the purpose of formulating plans for raising revenue for sui 
entertaining the number of visiting shooters. Probably seventy-five 
to 100 men will come from Kansas City, It was resolved to send out 
general invitations to the Cticago spor smen, asking them to attend 
the banquet to the visitors. @. shootiag will occur at Watson's 
Park, Burnside, the spot where so many hot events nave been con- 
tested in Chicago he expert sho s of the country say that these 
grounds are the hardest pizeon grounds in America,” . 


EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


The meeting of the executive committee above referred to real: 
took place on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 8, at the office of Mr, E. 
Rice, president of the Chicago Association, tbe latter being in. the 
chair, present also Col. C. E. Felton, Mesara, W, L. Shepard, John 
Watson, 0. B. Richards and E, Hough Mr Rice explained thet he 
was goon: on a hunting trip and would be gone for eight er ten a 
He thought it was time active measures were taken for the og 
trap-shooting entertainment, Coj, Felton proposed 4 pian for reach- 
ing the individual sportsmen of Chicago with a letter advising them 
of the nature of the proposed entertainment, and-iaviting them to 
share in the bonor of the position as host to the visitors from Kansas 
City. After formal motion and discusidon the text of this circular 
amen was determined to be as follows, as written by Col. Fen- 

on: 

60 anD 62 Wanasa Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Nov, 8.—My Dear Sir: As 
you are aware, our Kansas City sportemen friends are soon to visit 
our city and compece with a team of our sportsmen for supremacy 
at live bird shooting at the tran 

When our sportsmen visited Kansas City some years ago and were 
saccessful again t’a team of their sportemen, our team and our 
friends wh. accompanied the Chivago teams, were not only roy: 
welcomed, but entertained at a banquet in our honor, seldom aes 
upon apy occasion any where, 

Chicago gentlemen are never bebind in the return of courtesies, 
and it is the wish of our city sportsmen to give to our Kansas City 
friends at least as pleasant a reception and entertainment as was 
given to our sportamen when they visited Kansas City 

To do this, considerable money must be . and the finance 
committee bas determined that the best method is to invite and urge 
each sportsman in the city to partici In the enjoymeat by pres- 
ence at a banquet to be given our visiting friends at the banqueting 
hall of the Chicago At: letic Association, ') 

It goes without saying, your presence is desired, and to that end 
you will find herewith a ticket in your name. The expense of the: 
entertainment of our friends will make it nece*sary that tickets be: 
placed at $10, which of course includes not only the expense of the: 
nolder of the ticket, but will be an equitable share of é¢ach toward: 
the entertainment of visitors. 

Please send the commiitee a check for $10, retain the ticket be 
present in person. It is now believed that the number at thé fable 
will be nearly.200. If impossible to be present, please advise the un- 
dersigned, bo vever, and return the ticker, sending a check for such 
amount as you may kindly favor us with for the purposes desired. 
By order of the executive committee. 

Exuiorr 8, Rice, Pres't, 
E. Hoven, Sev’y, 
stan Sane . 
L, Cuas ELTON, } Executive Commitiee. 
W. L, Saeparp, 
F. 8. Lorn, 
Joun Watson, 


It being pointed out by Col. Felton that the former secretary 
organization had reti from sporting journalism, and was r= > 
sent from the city, the office was by vote turned over to E. Hough, 
of the Forest anb StReaM, little attention being paid to the protests 
of the latter that he never accepted office of any kind, It was moved, 
by Col. Felton that the chair appoint a finance committee of 
pumber as might seem fit for the purpose of raising necessary 4 
for the proper entertainment of the Kansas City gentlemen. 
chair protested ihe conpeie : Col, C, . Felton, Henar Cc. D. at 
moo, Chas, 8. Wilcox, W, L. Shepard... H. Lord, W. P. Mussey- 
Rehm, W. R. Linn, £ Binghem and’ W, F, White, ne 


ADDED TO ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 

The following gentlemen of Chicago have been added to the list of 
the entertaiment committee at the request of Vol Felton, 
man of that commitcee: R. 8. Mott, Stock Exchange; F. 8. Baird 
753 Walnut street; A. W. Adams 271 Wabash avenue; 8. M, Booth, 
Northern Office waneings G. C, Lamphere, 241 Fifth avenue; R. A. 
Turtle, 46 Clark street, B, Barta, northeast corner Clark and Chicago 
avenues; O. J Buck, 86-88 Boston avenue; H. A. yanguses, a43 

Heath, Heath, 


Adams street; J. T, Giover, 59 Wabash avenue; , W 

Miiligan & Co., Randolph street, L. M. Hamline, 3 Chalmers 3 
J, L. Jones. 1207 Security Buildiag; W. A. Jones, 57-59 8, Jefferson 
street; W G. Stannard, Montgomery, Ward & Co,; A. T. Woitman, 
6384 Lafayette s reet; F. R, Bissell, 164 La Salie street; M, R. i. 
t6 La Salle street; KR, Kuss, 7 Biue Island avenue, Dr. #. Liddy, 2803 
Archer avenue; Jessie Snerwood, Usion Stock Yards; Hon. A. 8, 
Trude, Chicago; Al. Smith, care Morely Bros, 


THE TEAM COMMITTAE, 


The committee appointed for the selection of the team which will’ 
represent Chicago in the intercity race, Messrs, R. 8, Organ, C. E. 
Felton and W. P. Mussey, have gone so far as to determine upon one 
or two names, and it is probable tnat they have the first six men of 
the team peneeety, agreed upon. They refuse, howéver, to give 
out any information for publication, and in this they are very wise, 
As Mr. Organ remarks, this commitiee will have only ten friends left 
after it bas announced its selection of the team, and as the committee 
will probably have to leave town when the decision is made known, 
they prolong their resiaence in Chicago by keeping silence for a 
while longer. 

81 LOUIS TRAP SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE, 


The St, Louis Trap Shooters’ League will havea: Than . 
sboot, Nov. 23, 24 and %5, which will no doubt brin; tome va 
number of the shooters of the Southwest, Mr. W. &. Nold, secretary,, 
one oe apse a lewer: = 

t. is Trap ters’ League will give a tournament om 
Nov, 28-25, Three hundred doilars adaed noe. The last day, Nov. 
25 (Thanksgiving Day), will be devoted to live-bird shooting; $100 of 
the added money will be addea to the events.on tnis day in adai- 
tion, there will be a turkey shoot and a turkey diuner served im the 
cub house at Du Pont Park, As tos iy the first tournament which 
has been held io St Louis for some time, the Trap-shooters’ League 
of St, Louis feels that in extending an mvitation to the sportemen of 
the country, and particularly to our friends in Kansas Vity, ic can 
offer to them one of the best-appointed parks in the country and a 
dead square shoot, Tue $30 is offered as added money; $aw to the 

ee and ae aby bird evenis. We take out no per 
cen e purses; en moneys, after deducting the price of 
the birds (25 cents), or in case of targets, 2 cents, vil te left in the 
purse. We extend a hearty welcome to you all. Be sure to arrange 
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to come and bring your friends. A programme of the shoot, with 
the advertisements of our friends who bave aided us, will be mailed 
te you in a few days.” 

RUMORED. 


It was rumored last week that Dr. Gagnon, of New York city, who 
is this week present at the horse show and is winning about every- 
thing in sight, was to shoot a live bird race with Mr. W. P. Mussey, of 
this city. This is no doubt the same Dr. Gagnon whose name has 
figured in some hot individual races in the East, in which he was 
described as a Chicago man. He might not have a strictly easy time 
with the ‘‘Parson”’ just now, as the latter in a little practice run at Wat- 
son's this week killed 49 out of 50 and 94 out of 100, on good stiff 
birds. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. E. B. Knott, ex-secretary of the Cook County League, died of 
pneumonia this week, The attack was very suaden, Mr Knott 
attended the League shoot next to the Jast one, and was then appar- 
ently in perfect health. E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Bur_pine, Chicago. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

Nov. $.—The semi-monthly shoot for the silver tea service at the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club was held this afternoon. These shoots are 
held on the first and third Wednesdays of each month. Wise and 
Huck tied in to-day’s shoot, Huck winning on the shoot-off. Scores 
were as below: 

Trophy shoot: 50 targets, unknown angles, handicap allowance of 

ti 


extra targets to sheot at: 

F Van Dy ke(2)11110111101111122111111111111111111111011111111011—46 4 
10 i, 

W H Huck (6) SESSRARDOCOSLSOOLSSESESISSISSESE COO UIIELELESEEE— C8 
011111 —! 

C R Wise (8), .11001111111111111110110(01111110111111111101111110—42 
11101111 — = 

C Beveridge (5)111011110111110011011111101111101 10111111111011101—40 
11101 ate ion 

Nelson... .......01111000111010100000101100101110011001011001110011 —x6 

Shoot-off: 
Tee nosocveveveccoveneceons eoccee ee eees0111110011010111010111111111 —21 


190... ccccccccee cesceeseceeeceeeeseeee0111011111100101011001 1001001 —17 
Sweeps were shot as below: 





Events: 1234667 Events: 1283465667 
Targets: 16 16 10 101010 10 —s Tareets: 16 16 10 10 10 10 10 
Beveridge..... 12 910 710 6 6 Wise............12 975 2., 
Huck......... 1218 910 8&8 6 7 Nelson............ 665 6., 


Van Dyke....1110 9 797 8 
me and 7 were at 5 pairs. W. H. Huck, Sec'y. 


Nov. 6.—The regular monthly shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club was beld this afternoon. This shoot was the first of the new 
series that laste from November, 1697, to April, 1898 The new handi- 
caps in the club event, which is at 50 targets, unknown angles, not 
having been fixed to date, the handicaps which prevailed in the series 
which concluded Jast month were used to-day. Capt. Wise, the re- 
cently elected captain of the club, will attend to this matter before 
the first Saturday in December. To-day’s shoot was poorly attended; 
the scarci.y of shooters was entirely attributable to tbe c season 
on game in the States of New York and New Jersey, The weather 
was fine, clear and cold; but there was a gale blowing from the north- 
west that played ali sorts of pranks with the targets. In the club 
shoot there were eight entries; out of this number there were four 
ties on 39 for first place, one scored £8, one scored 87, another 84. and 
the eighth 33. In all fairness to the captain, Mr. Wise, who won the 
booby prize, it should be said that, in addition to his having two 
strange guns and strange ammunition. he had to stack up against the 
malige influence of a rabbit's foot. Among those who took part in 
the shoot was W. M Harding, an entbusiastic sportsman, but one 
whose business does not permit, save at great intervals, of any prac- 
tice at the trap Mr Haraing has not shot at a target since March last. 
The scores in the club shoot to-day were as below: 

B James (8) . ae 11101111101101111110100111111— 85 
01010101 —4 
W BH Houck (0) 11111110101001111101111110121111111100100111101111 —89 
W Harding ee 
ill 


— 7-29 
E Banks (0). .10111010101110111110011111101111111110111011111011 _ —39 
J A Paul (4) ,,10010{01111111111011100010111011110010111101110111—85 


1110 — 8—28 
Nelson (20)... .111100000001 1011000101 1100001110001 101111110011011—27 
01101110110000110100 = 
P Adams (9). | | aaa, aammmasaaa eae mcmama 
1 as 
C R Wise (8). Tee —82 


de Gund 
Sweeps, all at targets, and all at unknown angles, with the excep- 
tion of No. 7, which was at 5 pairs, were shot as below: 


Events: 12346567 Events: 12834567 
Adams....... 6 5 8 8 8 9 & Huck +. 76910 8 7 
Harding,..... 5 5 44 6 6 6 Wise... awe eS ¥ 8 
Nelson........ 5 2 4% 6 8 5 Paul. erg a ae 
Banks.,....... 9 8101010 9 8 Robi Dn. co cess 4 oe 





A CLOBSE MATCH AT SINGAC. 


Now. 3.—A close and exciting match was shot to-day on the 
grouods at Buno's Hotel, Siogac. The birds were an extra fast lot 
even for Singac, where Bunn furnishes some of the best birds 
weppee anywhere. The cootestanta to-day were Capt. Money aud 
A. Doty against Chris Wright and Garry Hopper. Tne last-named 
pair were 3 in the lead at the end of the twenty-second round, but 
met defeat by 1 bird after all. The scores were: 


Trap score t ype-—Copyright, 1897, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
27 eesTT72s! TAHAKRPRHTRT 
122 22 


A Doty (80)....2202e2221 Z11022128 —22 
21391907737 12307442 K 

CaptMoney @O)2 1 2VQLIOOLTVZLILZRIVL1!8e9 2012222 2~-si-43 
ree 3425 1ks KAGCAKTOITCO 

G Hopper (80)... 2O2ZZOPIIAIAIRSIRWISVIW—AW2 xz OB 

; “ ~TAYY A 

© Wright (80)..12 See Ts TTI SIes Tt 1s0t we 

Sweeps were shot as below: 
No.1 No, 8, No 4. No.5, 


. No, 2. 
Wright..........0222222202—8 22012e2122—9 Qww2—5 1ezizizw ... 
Money...... ...le01881180—7 2210121221—9 12121—5 122111111 100 
mover... eoee cevccetone 20 0 


Kennard 


seeeeee eee 


eveceeenes —5 


202W2—4 22zNBV220 0 

MVVlO—4  12eezz9 = «102 
10422—4 2120 100 
20120—8 211122282 102 


Deroner. 








Trap at Buffalo. 
BISON GUN CLUB, 


Borra.o, N, Y., Oct. 2%8.—The Bison's regular shoot was well at- 
tended, twelve shooters taking part in the events decided. Intheclub 
badge shoot, Beuman won in Ciass A, Hager in Olass B, and Tolama 
in Class C. In the team shoot for the championship of the city of 
Buffalo, the Bisons were the winvers in a remarkably close contest. 
The scores in the team race were: 

. oe Gun Club: Ernest 23, Werlin 22, Bauman 21, Lewis 21, Foxie 
pommnovis Gun Club: L. N. 28, Alderman 22, Jones 21, Becker 21, 

Audubon Gun Club: Norris 23, C, Burkhardt 22, Alderman 21, E. C, 
Burkhardt 19--Tolsma 16 —101. 

The scores in the sweeps were as follews: 

Events: 





1234 #£«x¥Events: 12364 
Targets: 101625 16 = Targets: 10 16 25 16 
A ccsepecesnns En: Se cotmnnseskcasnees ee-de 
Wilson .....0-sseeeeees 5... 1810 Norris... on es es 
4 71118 .. C8 Burkhardt,, os oe R218 
9101610 EOC Burkbardt,. ee oe WI 

+. 18 22 18 rench 9 





ccccesccecees «+ 1081 ., Banman,...ssccccccese 10 14 28 10 
AUDUBON GUN CLUB, 
. 81 —E, C. Burkhardt was in good form to-day at the regular 
shoot of the Auduvon Gun Club. The occasion was the twelfth and 
ee res Tos. Lyon eb Deh BE 
. Kennedy, but 4 bardt won ou t 
“ total for 10 out of the 12 shoots, Mr. Dectnaréstine wen the 
net. 


. 


in 10 shoots was to be presented with 
avery handsome special cup. This was won by E. OC. Burkhardt after 
avery stubborn contest, by a majority of 1 target. It should be 
stated, however, that Burkhardt shot as a scratch man. 





Following are the winners of the cups during the competition: H. 
D. Kirkover. KE. C. Burkhardt, G. Zoelier, A Forester, G, W. Smith, F. 
D. Kelsey, Dr. Woodbury, A. Coomb, Norris, W. A. Eaton, G. McAr- 
thur and Kennedy. 

The scores of to-day's shoot were: 

Events: 1283465 6 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 10 16 26 26 165 16 Targets: 10 16 26 25 16 165 
C 8 Burkhardt,, 411 19 241118 L W Bennet,,,,. .. .. 24 24 18 15 
RA Hebard..... $1815 24 911 Johnson.,.,,.... .. +» eo op 
EC Borkhardt,, 6 11 22 261115 W E Storey...,.. .. .. 162%6.. 

J AKennedy,,,, 4 71926 712 Phillips.,,......... .. 1524 918 
Swiveller.,...... 711162110 7 JJ Reid,.,...... .. «15... 410 
UMO, Jr....0.. 61114211113 F Sauer,,.,.......... 15% 511 
Fanning.. 9 12 21 281115 Thompson,,..., .. .- oo oe oe 
Morris... oo 11.17 87 18 15 Charles... .cccce G18 2. 0 oe 00 
B Talsma 7.6 2128... .. Hdwards........ 615... .. «. « 
Jacobs 50. 0s SEE de oe BE hctive  aehte ee © 
E H Hammond... .. .. 21... 1818 Nixon,,......... an ve 66 6s se 
Win TNE, SE nc cn co WO Oe EL ce, MIM vccccctoes 8c couse se 00 
No. 8 was the badge shoot; No, 4 the cup sheot. BurraLo. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
HAPPY DAYS GUN CLUB. 


Oct, 29.—The Happy Days Gun Club held its regular monthly live- 
bird shoot on its grounds at Casino Beach, L.I1.,thisafvernoon. G, 
Moyor (28) was the only man to score 10 straight. The scores were’ 

Club shoot, 10 live birds per man, handicap rise: 


Dr Bauer (28).,...,.2701211102— 8 G Moyer (28).,...,,.1221121212—10 
F Passe (28).... .... 2002111010 — 6 1 Yunk (28) .........1101211020— 7 
B Amend (28) .......0420111010— 6 C A Fulton(28) .,,,,1022220021— 7 
I Baab (28)..........1011002:22— 7 W G Ringler (25)... ,.0100022022— 5 
E O Weiss (28) .,....2102111211— 9 L Wanamacher (25),220000/111— 6 
U G Rieger (%),..,..2020002020— 4 Dr W Richter (28)....0111100011— 6 
E. O. Weiss, Sec’y. 
ELECTION DAY SWEEPS AT DEXTER PARK. 


Nov, 8.—A series ot 8-bird sweeps were shot to-day at Dexter Park, 
there being a fair attendance despite the weather. The conditions 
of each count were: 3 birds, $2, all at 28yds. Scores were: 


Events: 123465678 ~ #=Events: 12345678 
W Levens. 8 3 8 8 2 2 8 8 LPiercy... 32282 8.,... 
H Wilson.. 2 3881 8..., CMatwen.. 22202282 
Fairmount #32 3% 2 8 8 


CONEY ISLAND GUN CLUB. 


Nov, $.—The Coney Island Gun Club held its regular monthly shoot 
this afternoon at Dexter Park. J B, Voorhees ran 10 straight in the 
club shoot, as below: 

Cinb sboot, 10 live birds, handicap rise: 

J B Voorhees (27), 21411e2212—10 Dr Raynor (27) .,,,,.1222120210— 8 
J Schiieman (2s) .,,1111222lel— # Dr Van Zile (80)... .2812220010— 7 
Hy Knebel, Jr (28). 2011101112 - 8 W H Laur (80).,,.....122¢0elel— 7 

Sweeps were shot as below: 

No. 1, 3 birds, 2syds. all; Voorhees, Lair and Knebel 8, Van Zile 
and Schireman 2. 

No, 2, same: Voorhees, Lair, Van Zile and Schlieman 8, Knebel 2. 

Shoot off tor first money. miss-ana-out: Vvorhees, Van Zile and 
Schlieman (divided) 1, Lair 0 


CRESCENT GUN CLUB 

Nov. 4.—Four members of the Crescent Gun Club met at Dexter 
Park this afternvon for the regular montbly shoot of the club. Scores 
were: 
G E Loeble.,,..........-1881122-7 WDGilman ,,,,......,121e%1—6 
L U Hopkins .,....... +» Q1lev2—6 LW Herin ,,.........+.1011010—4 

Iv a match at 5 birds, for the price of the birds, Loeble won with the 
score of % to 2. 

A team race at 3 birds per man was shot, as follows: Gilman 38, 
Herin ¥—5: Loeble 3, Hopkins 2—6. 

Shoot-off: Gilman 2%, Herin 2—4; Loeble 3, Hopkins 1—4. 

Second shoot-off: Gilman 8, Herin 83—6; Loebie 3, Hopkins 2—5. 

NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB, 


Nov, 6.—The New Utrecht Gun Club's target shoot at Dyker 
Meacow this afternoon was noc very largely attended. The heavy 
wind made the shooting very bard and disagreeable, and no one 
cared to shoot after the main events had been decided, In the club 
shoot D. C. Bennett and G. E. Nostrand tied for the class A badge, 
the tie not being shot off; Dr. O’Brien was the winner in Class B. Dr. 
O’Brien was also the winaer in the prize gun shoos, Scores follow: 

Club shoot, 2 targets, unknown angles, handicap allowances: 

D © Bepmett (A). ...06 ceceecsceecevescessLILINIIOIOIIOOIIIIIIIII1 =—21 
G E Nostrand (A)......scseescseees + ©111111111011011011101110011—21 
P E George (A) ...+++- «100001001 101111001011111111—17 







steer 


Dr O' Bri€D (B),,...sceeeseeees + -1111010010410110111011101 —16 
EG Frost (B).....ccreeeeeee + 101111000001 110110111001100—15 
UC Fleet (B)........05++ ++ +e» 101010100001000011101110011—13 


Prize gun shoot; same ‘conditions as above: 


Dr O'BriOD, .....ceeeeeeeee ceeveeseeeeeedLITLII1011111111001011111101—25 
* GB NOStrANd,,.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeLOMIIONOIIIIIIIIOI1I0I0 —21 
D © Benmett,.,.....seseecseeeee evereece 1111010011111111011111011 —20 


PE George,...ssssveess eevee eeeeee2100101011111110110111011 —18 






J Gaughan,......6000+ e+ eee'ees -1010101011101111010111101 —I17 
CO BCC. cece eee ees + eeeeeeeeeh201111101000:11011100011 —I16 
E G Frost,,.....cseseeseeee +++ «-0011011011100101100111000  —18 


* Nostrand shot part of his allowance, as he was the only one hav- 
ing a chance to tie. G. E. Poon, Sec’y. 
BROOKLYN GUN CLUB, 
Nov, 6.—The scores given below were made ina heavy wind by 
some of the members of the Brooklyn Gun Ciub, on the club's 
grounds, Liberty avenue and Eofield street, Brookiyn, N. Y.: 


Events: 123465 6 = Events: 1234656 
Targets: 202010201025 ‘Targets: 20 20 10 80 10 26 
W E Skidmore,, 1416 6.. 719 VanSicklen,,.,. ..11 6.. 619 
JS Wright.,.... 1211 614,. 17 Littlefield,,,.... ..14.. 18... w 
WO EAB ccctee OO ch 0n'00 Be. PERE cvcce we tee aR 


Metropolitan Gun Club, of Kansas City. 


Kansas Crry, Mo,, Oct, 30.—The Metropolitan Gun Club, of this city 
held its regular monthly target shoot at Washington Park to day. 
The winner io Class A was Chris, Gottlieb, who broke 25 straight; 
Nelse Jarrett won in Class B with 21. The scores were: 


Obris Gottliod,......cceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeLMIIIIUII0111111111111111 —25 
eee 1111101111011111111111111—23 

-1111000011001001010110111—14 
-0011111111010131110001111 -18 
1111001111111111110001101—19 
111111110101110110111011—20 
110111110110101101011111—19 
111011101111011101011111—20 
111111111101010111111011—x1 
110111100111000000110001—13 
011011101001111111111111—20 
1101001 1010110101011011—15 
0110101111101110001010100 -14 
. 0111111000101011010011101—15 
J.L Porter and J. M, Curtice, two members of the Kansas City 
team that are jikely to go against Chicago in the big intercity live- 
bird shoot early in December, each shot at 50 birds for practice yes- 
terday. The birds were a selected lot and both shot in good form, 


each scoring 45. COurtice finished strongly. The score: 
S' Cardicessesscccenee sensiogeae 











s 






oe 4102220 2B2V21 222 
1220211111112122204222221 —23 —45 

+000 Oe 

20 0 SRVODLOVNVANI22222—21 





Glenwood Gun Club, of Newburgh, N. Y. 


Newsvren, N. Y., Oct. 28,—W. L. Colville, of the U, 8. Smokeless 
Powoer Gumpany. having donateu six lib. cans of Gold Dust powder 
to this club, a handicap shoot was held this afternoon to decide the 

of the powder, The event was at x5 ta’ with an 

allowance of extra targets to shoot at. H Wyatt and Stanbrough 

tied for place on 2s; they shot off, Wyatt wenaing. The attend- 

nee wee eS See Bay Some meee bev gone after 

weedeee®, 6 gsed light having been reported, Scores in the target 
event were: : 

H Wyatt (80)...........1011111011111101)0111111010110 —{8 

W M Stanbrough (25) ..1112011111121111111111110 —238 

». +e eeeeeeeee+001110010111001010100001 101010001010100010101 —x1 

8 Lewis (95).......... --01001112011111101010110001001100011 —2u 


Witt (25)... +04 -12102011100101 11111111100 —19 
Taylor (85).......++-11111011010110000111011000000101110 —19 
On the shoot-off Wyatt broke 11 Out of 18 to Btanbrough’s 8 out 

of 10, . M8. 


. 271 Broadway —Adv. 


Tripp Defeats Thompson for the Cup. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., Nov. 4.—The Grand Hotel cup, emblematic 
of the amateur ¢ nsbip of Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan 
and Illinois, was ay the object of an interesting match between 
Mr. M. W. Thompson, of Lafaye.te, and Mr E. H. Tripp, of the Lim. 
ited Gun Club of Indianapolis. This cup is perhaps the handsomest 
and most valuable trophy open to competition of amateur target 
shooters. It was first won in the autumn cf 1895 by Mr. H, J. Lyons, 
of Louisville, Ky., after being tied by Geo. Elliott, of Rochester, Ind., 
on 49 out of 50. The next year, Mr. O. V. Eblesisor, of New Albaoy, 
Md., and Royal Robinson tied on 46, and the former won on the 
shoot-off. This year the conditions were changed to 100 targets in- 
stead of 50, and the winner must defend the cup against challengers. 
Mr. Thompson was the winner over a field of twenty-nine, with the 
good score of 91 on very hard targets. 

He was promptly challenged by Mr. Tripp, and the match to-day 
was the result. Both gentlemen are old sweepstake shooters, but 
this was their first experience in a match, and the natural hervous 
ness under the circumstances was visible in the first string of 25. 
awe ies the cth, 7th 8tb, 15th and 19th, while Thompson dropped 
the 2d, 3d, 5th, lzth, 2ist and 438d. Each scored 2% in the second 
quarter, which left Tripp one ahead at the half, the scores being 42 to 
41. But Thompson was coming fast, and ran straight from the 87th 
to the 70th, and looked like a winner, as he was then oneahead. He, 
however, lost 8 in 5, and finished the third string with another 22, 
making 63 out of 75. Tripp missed only one in this st , and was 
8 to the good with 66 In the las: qoarter he lost 5, and Thompson 
with 2 to shoot at. stood to tie if he broke both; but the strain was too 
—_ and he missed them, leaving Tripp the winner by a score of 86 
to 84. 

These figures look small, but the targets were thrown hard and 
there was a gusty wind blowing directiy from behind, making them 
dip under the load at times in a way which defied. calculation. There 
are four or five men in the Limited Gun Club who think they can beat 
Tripp, and the probability is there will be a warm time on their 
grounds this winter. 

In the meantime, any ou‘sider who wants the cup can a race b 
complying with the conditions, which require a Ravel gad $10 wi 
the secretary at time of challenge, and a like amount onor before 
the Gag ot the match. 

Mr. Tripp also beat Ed. Voris, of this city. in a match at 50 targets 
for $S5aside. Scores: Tripp 45, Voris 39. Prior vo this match they 
had posted a forfeit of $25 each to bind a match at 100 targets for $100 
aside, This was wisely forfeited by Mr. Voris’s backer 


MonTGomMERY. 


Cobweb Gun Club. 


New York, Nov. 5,—The monthly shoot of the Cobweb Gun Club 
was held Tnursday afternoon, Nov. 4, at Baychester, New York city. 
The day was beautiful and consequently attracted a large number of 
our members and friends to the grounds for an afternoon's outing. 

The sport began with the club handicap, composed of different 
classes, A, B, O, who decided their sepafate class contests in the 
handicap Conditions: 5 live biras, handicaps from 26 to 80yds. 
Class A men Messrs. Greiff and Zorn tied and decided to shoot it out 
some other day. Class C men Messrs. Regan and Erff shot it out, re- 
sulting in Kegan winning the gold medal. 

The day wound up in extra sweepstake event parate 
matches of $25 a siae between Messrs McKeon and Cashau at ds. 
The first match resulted in Cashau sing 9, the 10th dropping dead 
just across the beunder7 j McKeon 8. The second match resulted in 
Vasbau grassing 1C to cKeon’s 9. 

This last maten was finished when — “ark, the birds being very 
hard to see and consequently bard to kill. 


and two se 











Club Tie in Miss- 
ahoot. Class CO. 5 Birds. and-out. 
G E Greiff (A—30),,,, ,222.2—5 evecce (80), .22z2z—5 00120 
C Zorn (A—30).,......,.22222—5 ereeee = wes eereccccce 
P » McKeon (A—30), , .01121—4 evcees (80), .11011—4 
M B McDonnell (A —30)20/11—4 eseeee eeecs eeosescecs 
W Cashau (A—v0).....luet1—8 =... (28), .21120—4 0122220110 
¥ Hendricks (A—30).,.20011—8 ......  (28).,0000e-0 _,.,........ 
D Brady (A—80),..,.,.0%e21—8 ......  (80),,2202e—8 0112220121 
Jobn Regan (C—26),.,.02101—8 021121 entne eoccececes 
Dr G Erff (C—26)....,..12020—8 120210 26), ,00001—1 
G Thompson (C—26),,,00202-2 .,.... eoeee ecvccccece 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





How Shot is Made in St. Louis. 


Tux latest shot-producing firm in the United States is the firm 
operating the Markle Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo. In a circular 
issued by the above firm, occurs the following: 

**In the construction of our tower, great care has been taken to im- 
prove upon existing methods of manufacturing shot. We have, in 
addition to a 200ft. heigbt of tower, a‘ Oft. well. Not only does this 
well give us an additional distance for the shot to drop, but its atmos- 

here is of such jow temprature that the shot in falling through it, 

4s hardened more than it would be by falling three times the distance 
through ordinary air. It is desirable to have shot as round as possi- 
ble. When the load leaves the gue the perfect shot goes further and 
gives much more accurate results than the imperfect, which scatters 
and flies off in different directions aceording to the degree of its im- 
perfection. In our works we have so arranged the Seer that 
the shot is never permitted to fall efter it comes out of the well. In 
our factory we have the most rigid inspection, and only shot of 
superior quality is bagged. It is polished twice; once immediately 
after drying, and again before going into the bin preparatory to bag- 
ging. e use an automatic weighing machine that insures greater 
accuracy than can possibly be obtained by hand. Any number of 
our bags may be weighed and found to contain exactiy 25lbs, net, in 
addition to the weight of the bag. We furnish a quality of chilled 
shot that will please the most fastidious.” 

The Markle d Works manufacture the “‘Success” brand of shot 
As in all other shot works, the shot is manufactured in the usual 
manner. The lead is meited at the top of the tower, and is then 
poured into a pan with holes in the bottum of it; pans with larger or 
smaller holes iu them are used, according to the size of shot it is de- 
sired to turn out, The molten lead comes through the holesin the 
= in a round form, that is, when it leaves the pan it is round shot, 

ut molten. The fall through the air is designed to give it time to 
cool, so that when it strikes the water it will not flatten.— Adv, 





Lincoln Park, Chicago, 


One of the beauty spots of Chicago, is described in a most beauti- 
fuily illustrated book of ninety six , now being distributed by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lway Company. It is full of 
the finest half-tone piciures of one of Creation’a most eharming 

laces of resort for citizens of the Greaf Republic. Every one who 

as ever visited the pecs will appreciate the souvenir, and for those 
who have not, it will be a reveiation of what is to be seen in Chicago. 
It cav only be procured by inciosing 25 cents in coin or tage 
ee to ge H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 410 Cok 
ony Building, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 


California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Leave Chicago every Wednesday. 

Burtiweton Route to Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(the scenic line of tne world). Parties travel in Pu!lman tourist sleep- 
ing cars fitted with every convenience, which go through to Califor- 
nia and are in charge of special agents of long experience. For par 


} 0 - 
ticulars address T, A. Grady, Excursion Mgr. C., B. & . R., 211 
Clark street, Chicago, lil,—Adv me ae 





Twenty-two Hours to the “Land of the Sky.” 


Tue Southern Railway “Limited” for Asheville and Hot Springs, 
two of the greatest health resorts in America. Leave New York daily 
at4:°5 P.M. Through sleeping car. New York to Asheville, Chatta- 
nooga aod Nashville. For further information call or address Alex. 
8. Lhweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway.—Adv, 





Thirty-nine Hours to Memphis. 
Sournern Raruway “Luarep.’’ Leaving New York daily at 4:25 
P M. The only through siceping car service New York to Memphis. 
Connection through 


to Arkensas and ‘I’. xas. For further iforma- 
tiun cali on or address Alex... Thweatt, Eastero Agent, 





A precision has just been rendered in the case of G. W. Colt & Co, 
— several parties for infringement of trade-mark “8 in Ove.’ 
court sustained tbe trade-mark and directed an injuntion to issue 
against defendants.— dv, 





